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PREFACE 


The present Volume is a collection of fifteen papers presented 
at the Seventh Annual Conference of the Institute of Historical 
Studies held at Bangalore in November, 1969. Its publiaition 
was long overdue, but one factor or another had stood in the 
way and delayed it by seven years. First, we had to wait for 
a few years for pai>ers relating to three or four States. Since 
we wanted to bring out a comprehensive study of historical 
writings on the nationalist movement in India, we required 
papers on all the major States. Second, from 1971 to 1974 we 
were too pre-occupied with the publication of the monumental 
Dictionary of National Biography volumes to devote any attention 
to any other publication. There were other factors too. including 
financial difficulties, which need not be mentioned here. One 
result of this long gap between the presentation of papers and 
th#ir publication is that the papers could not include much of the 
material published on the nationalist movement during the last 
seven years. Anyway, while editing the j>apers, we have tried to 
bring them up to date as far as possible. But since the papers 
deal largely with historical writings in different Indian languages, 
it has not been possible to incorporate new material to the extent 
one would have wished for. Still, it may be claimed this is a 
fairly exhaustive study of all the historical writings in English 
and in Indian languages (jn the nationalist movement. It will not 
be before at least another decade when the present study may be 
deemed to be out of date. 

The Volume, it must be understood, is not a history of the 
freedom struggle in India. It is an attempt to study the histori¬ 
cal writings on the nationalist movement, including a survey of 
the source material available in different parts of the country and 
in different languages. It is, therefore, a study in historiography 
on the nationalist movement. Although much has been written 
on the different phases of the nationalist movement from the 
middle of the nineteenth century to the present day, this is the 
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first attempt to study this huge mass of literature in a collective 
manner, to assess the historical worth of the writings on the 
nationalist movement produced so far, and to indicate the gaps 
still left in studies on the nationalist movement. From that point 
of view the present Volume is the first attempt of its kind in 
Indian historiography. 

The papers included in the present Volume relate to different 
States and naturally they differ in the nature of their contents. 
However, in order to ensure uniformity of treatment the writers 
were given a set pattern to follow as far as possible. We are 
giving below the main ixjints of the standard pattern to enable 
the readers to go through the papers more intelligently and also 
to bring out the comprehensive nature of the study attempted in 
this Volume : 


I. A brief account of the nature and extent of the free¬ 
dom movement in any particular State from the middle 
of the nineteenth century. 

II. A critical and detailed review of all works (including 
important articles in periodicals) written on the nation¬ 
alist movement in any State or any particular aspect 
of it. 

Ill, Nature and extent of source material available, 

JV. Problems or difficulties in utilising the source material. 

V. Periods or aspects which have not been adequately dealt 
with so far. 


The nationalist movement in India was in one sense, no 
doubt, a common movement for all parts of India. But there 
were wide differences between province and province in the 
nature, motivation, timing and intensity of the struggle. So any 
study of the Indian nationalist movement must take into account 
these regional differences. A study of the movement at the 
purely national or all-India level will hardly be adequate if one 
overlooks the regional differences. Secondly, if the history of 
the nationalist movement is based entirely on material available 
in English, as is bound to happen in a general history with an 
all-India sweep, it will inevitably be an inadequate study. For a 
more comprehensive and adequate study, the material available in 
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different Indian languages must be tapped as fully as possible. 
That is why the history of the nationalist movement must be based 
on regional studies. The main academic importance of the present 
study is this regional approach, without which no comprehensive 
all-India study can be made. In the present volume we have dealt 
separately with the freedom struggle in each State, the historical 
writings produced in the regional languages, the source material 
available in the regional languages and the gaps that have to be filled 
up in regional studies on the nationalist movement. It will, there¬ 
fore, be a most valuable work on the historiography of the Indian 
nationalist movement and will prove useful to a student of history 
who is not familiar with all the different Indian languages. It will 
be particularly useful to foreign scholars who have no option but 
to depend entirely on writings or source material in English 
language alone. 

Although general histories of the freedom movement had been 
attempted earlier, it is obvious that none could be comprehensive 
before the achievement of independence. After independence 
the Nehru Government had taken up an official plan for a com¬ 
prehensive history of the freedom movement. The Project was 
in operation for a few years only and had resulted in the collec¬ 
tion of a huge mass of source material from all parts of India. 
In the normal course this would have helped the compilation of 
a very comprehensive and authentic history of the freedom move¬ 
ment which would have been the pride of Indian historiography. 
Unfortunately, political, party and group considerations swayed 
the Members of the Committee set up by the Government of 
India for this purpose. Historians were asked to write only what 
the party or group in power wanted them to write, giving a 
wholly unhistorical version of the freedom movement. When 
the doyen of Indian historians. Dr. R. C. Majumdar, who was 
in charge of the Project, resisted the attempts of the politicians 
to dictate, the Nehru Government very cleverly disbanded the 
Committee and abandoned the Project. It was then left to the 
State Governments to bring out either a history of the freedom 
movement in each State separately or to publish the source 
material on the freedom movement collected in the different States. 
No doubt some of the State Governments had brought out inter- 
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esting compilations, but it is most unfortunate that the dictates 
of the politicians had scuttled the plan of a comprehensive official 
history of the freedom movement for India as a whole. ' 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar, undaunted by the partisan attitude of 
the Nehru Government, carried on his work as an individual 
historian and brought out three volumes on the history of the 
freedom movement in India. This work is undoubtedly the most 
comprehensive and authentic account of the movement so far pro¬ 
duced. While the Government of India in the earlier Project 
had wanted the history of the freedom movement to be written 
entirely as a glorification of Gandhian Congress and non-violence 
as the chief weapon of the freedom fighters, disregarding the 
contributions of the pre-Congress political associations, the early 
Congress leaders, the Moderates and the revolutionaries, Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar as a professional historian has given an impartial 
assessment of the contribution of each group. Perhaps, when the 
Nehru-fever will pass away in this country there will be a greater 
appreciation of the work done by Dr. R. C. Majumdar. 

Curiously enough, after getting rid of an independent histo¬ 
rian like Dr. R. C. Majumdar, the Nehru Government entrusted 
the task of writing a history of the freedom movement to Nehru's 
Allahabad-compatriot, Dr. Tara Chand, whose principal virtue as 
a historian was his willingness to toe the official line. After 
several years of labour, Dr. Tara Chand produced his three- 
volumed history of the freedom movement in India which is to 
be considered as the official version of the freedom movement. 
Volume I of Dr. Tara Chand’s work is sheer nonsense and has 
nothing to do with the freedom movement. The other two 
volumes have some bearing on the freedom struggle, but the 
accounts given are wholly biased in favour of the official line and 
are thus treated with contempt in academic circles. It would be 
interesting to enejuire how many copies of Dr. Tara Chand’s 
volumes, produced at an enormous cost to the public exchequer, 
have been sold so far. 

Another attempt on the part of the Government, under 
Nehru's daughter Indira, to bring out a history of the freedom 
movement, was made by the National Book Trust, under the 
Chairmanship of an ex-President’s son who is rated high in 
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New Delhi as a historian. It is reported that the plan was 
inspired by the one-time Minister of State for Education, Dr, S. 
Nurul Hasan, an ex-C.P.L-man, and this is corroborated by the 
selection of the writers and the contents of the volume produced. 
The amusing volume, Freedom Struggle, was written by three 
young scholars, Dr. Bipan Chandra, Dr. Amales Tripathi and 
Dr. Barun De, none of whom had an established reputation 
among professional historians. The work is a view of the free¬ 
dom movement as seen by the fashionable leftist intellectuals in 
the Indira Gandhi regime. Without attempting to give a factual 
history of the freedom movement based on the mass of source 
material collected by the earlier History of the Freedom Move¬ 
ment Committee set up by the Government of India, the three 
young and non-descript writers of the volume have tried to give 
an interpretative account. And the interpretation was entirely on 
the lines of the pseudo-leftist fashionable intellectuals who were 
in Governmental favour during Nurul Flasan regime. 

It is amusing to note how these impertinent youngsters tried 
to denigrate all the earlier leaders of the freedom movement who 
had sought to base the national struggle on a solid foundation, 
and to put the emphasis on the so-called leftist contributions— 
class struggle, mass awakening and all the jargons and the shibbo¬ 
leths of the C.P.I. school. One could laugh away their antics if 
they had not been so outrageous in their attacks on some of the 
most revered names in the history of the freedom struggle. Also, 
their attempts to give a communal colouring to the revolutionary 
movement in India could have been dismissed as silly pranks if 
they had not been so venomous. It is time, however, that pro* 
fessional historians should rise up and condemn their attitudes 
in unequivocal terms. The volume produced under Government 
auspices is a disgrace to Indian historiography. It is not neces¬ 
sary for the Government of India to ban the volume officially, 
since it is treated with contempt by every sensible reader. But 
it is the duty of professional historians to ridicule this kind of 
prostitution of History. 


On going through the papers published in the present 
Volume, Historical Writings on the Nationalist Movement in 
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India, one will come to the conclusion that while the Gandhian 
struggle has produced a mass of literature, not much adequate 
study has been made of the activities of the pre-CongressP associa¬ 
tions, the contributions of the early leaders of the Congress till 
the end of World War I, the role of the Moderates, and the 
aims, objectives and methods of the revolutionaries. Even in the 
Gandhian period, anything that is unflattering to Gandhi has been 
rather neglected. The rise of the communal question in the 
thirties and the responsibility of Jawaharlal Nehru for the aliena¬ 
tion of the Muslim League have also not been dealt with adequ¬ 
ately. Finally, the phase of negotiations for the transfer of 
power, 1945 to 1947, also deserves a more detailed and dis¬ 
passionate study in order to fix the responsibility for the parti¬ 
tioning of India. It may not be flattering to Nehru, Patel and 
Co., but that is no reason why the historians should keep mum. 

I take this opportunity to express my gratitude to the Con¬ 
tributors of papers whose kind co-operation has rendered 
this publication possible. T am also thankful to Dr. Amitabha 
Mukherjee, Professor of History, Jadavpur University, for his 
kind help in editing the papers. I also owe my thanks to 
Mrs. Minati Chattopadhyaya for her help in the preparation of 
the volume. My thanks are, finally, due to Shri Biram Mukherjea 
for seeing the volume through the press and for designing the get- 
up, and to Shri Tridibesh Basu of the K. P. Basu Printing Works 
for his personal attention in supervising the printing work. 


Calcutta, I September, IQ77. 


S. P. Sen 
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HISTORICAL WRITINGS 

ON THE NATIONALIST MOVEMENT 

IN INDIA 




1 • Bengal 


Du. Bimanbeiiari Majumdar 
{Patna) 


I 

In the middle of the nineteenth century two distinct currents 
were noticeable in the nationalist movement in Bengal. One, 
deriving its inspiration from the history and literature of Europe, 
was confined to the elites, consisting of the newly educated 
gentry and zamindars. They formed the British Indian Asso¬ 
ciation, through which a memorandum was sent to the British 
Parliament for a little share in the government of the country 
by way of representation in the legislative council and greater 
opportunity of employment in the higher services. They were 
entirely loyal. They had absolutely no sympathy with the Revolt 
of 1857. On the other hand, some of them offered special 
prayer and worship in the Kalighat temple for the victory of 
the British. The Samvad Prabhakar in its issue of 20 June, 
1857, condemned the revolt as irreligious, and published a long 
poem praising the British rule. Devendranath Tagore, the 
founder-secretary of the British Indian Association, passed 
through Allahabad, Agra, Delhi, Mathura, Ambala, Lahore and 
Amritsar towards the close of 1856 and the begimiing of 1857, 
stayed at Simla till October 1858 and went back to Calcutta in 
November of the same year. It is strange that he does not 
refer to any political commotion in India in his Autobiography. 
The second current had its origin in the revolt of the raiyats 
oppressed by the indigo-planters. Editors of the llindoo Patriot 
and the Sanibad Prabhakar lent their powerful support to the 
movement, which first occurred in 1859-60. On May Z^Tnd, 1874, 
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the Amrita Ba::ar Patrika WTote : “It was the indigo distur¬ 
bances which first taught the natives the value of combination 
and political agitation. Indeed it was the first revolution in 
Bengal after the advent of the English.” The struggle against 
the European indigo-planters gradually assumed the character of 
a nationalist movement. 

The Indian Association and the Indian National Congress 
carried on propaganda amongst the educated classes on strictly 
constitutional lines in the nineteenth century. The partition of 
Bengal in 1905 brought about a powerful mass movement. The 
revolutionary movement which had started a little earlier assumed 
formidable proportions between 1908 and 1917. The Congress, 
dominated by Surendranath Banerjea, Rash Behari Ghosh and 
Bhupendranath Bose, became increasingly unpopular in Bengal. 
There was popular sympathy and support for the militant 
nationalists. The assumption of leadership of the Congress by 
Mahatma Gandhi, resignation of Subhas Chandra Bose from 
the Indian Civil Service, and the tremendous sacrifice made by 
C. R. Das drew a powerful section of the people of Bengal 
towards the Non-Co-operation and the Civil Disobedience move¬ 
ments. But a small minority refused to subscribe to the creed 
of non-violence and continued their terroristic activities. 
Mahatma Gandhi tried his level best to win them over to his 
side, interviewed them in jails, and succeeded in securing their 
release. Bengal splendidly responded to his call during the Quit 
India movement. The non-violent creed had such a strong hold 
on the masses in Bengal that they did not rise in revolt against 
the Government and the black-marketeers when thousands died 
of starvation in 1943. Many Bengalees joined the Indian 
National Army under the leadership of Netaji Subhas Chandra 
Bose and many others looked forward to his triumphant march 
to India for emancipating his countrymen. 

The Muslims who constituted the majority of tlie popula¬ 
tion in undivided Bengal did not, as a rule, join the nationalist 
movement, militant or non-violent. Under the guidance of the 
Muslim League they took recourse to Direct Action in 1946. 
Bengal which had taken the lead in the nationalist movement 
in India 4iad to pay a terrible price for India’s freedom. The 
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Swadeshi agitation which had arisen on the wake of the first 
partition of Bengal in 1905 succeeded in getting it annulled in 
1912, but in 1947, despite the opposition of Mahatma Gandhi, 
other all-India leaders agreed to sacrifice East Bengal to 
Pakistan. The problem arising out of the migration of millions 
(3f people from East Bengal to West Bengal gave a new 
orientation to the nationalist movement in Bengal. 


II 

The literature on the diverse aspects of the nationalist 
movement in Bengal is a voluminous one. But, to the best of the 
knowledge of the present writer, there is only one book devoted 
exclusively to a connected account of the nationalist movement 
in Bengal from 1757 to 1946. This book, entitled Svadhhiatar 
Sangramc Bangla is written in Bengali by Sri Narahari Kabiraj. 
It was a slender volume in its first edition, published in March, 
1954. It has been much enlarged in the third edition in July, 
1961, and yet it covers only 266 pages including an elaborate 
index. The writer, a lecturer in Histor)'- in a Calcutta College, 
has interpreted the history of the movement in the Marxist way, 
hut has taken care to cite authorities" for his statements. Pie 
has been quoted many times by Russian writers. Without 
entering into details, he has given a broad outline of the 
principal events in the economic, literary, and political fields. 
His emphasis on the role of peasants, artisans, and factory 
labourers in the freedom movement is refreshing. But he has 
done scant justice to stalwarts like Sri Aurobindo and Bipin 
Chandra Pal, not to speak of moderate leaders like Surendranath 
Banerjea and Bhupendranath Bose. As the original intention 
of the author was to trace the history of the movement up to 
1927, the name of Subhas Chandra Bose does not occur in his 
book at all, though in tlie concluding chapter he has referred to 
the achievement of independence in 1947. 

There are several causes for the paucity of historical works 
on the national movement in Bengal. As the history of Magadha 
was the history of India for about a millenium, fropi the age 
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of the Nantlas to the days of Aryabhata, similarly the history 
of the political movements in India before the advent of Mahatma 
Gandhi was, to a large extent, the history of the constitutional agita¬ 
tions and militant nationalism in Bengal. The Bengalee intellec¬ 
tuals like Satyendranath Tagore, Hem Chandra Bandyopadhyaya, 
Keshab Chandra Sen, Rabindranath Tagore, and Swami Viveka- 
nanda thought in terms of the whole of India, and not of Bengal 
alone. Following their footsteps Dr. R. C. Majumdar, Prabhat 
Kumar Mukherjee and Jogesh Chandra Bagal have narrated the 
history of the nationalist movement in Bengal within the frame¬ 
work of the history of the all-India movement. While the 
governments of Bihar, Oris.sa, Uttar Pradesh, Bombay and 
many other states have published some kind of history of the 
freedom movement of their respective regions, the West Bengal 
Government have not ccjine forward wdth any such volume. This 
may be due to the fact that the predominant feature of the 
movement in Bengal was violence, and the Congress Government 
which was in power till the fourth general elections in 1967 did not 
like to associate itself with the glorification of militant nationlism. 

Dr. R, C. Majumdar’s monumental work, the History of 
the Freedom Movement in India in three volumes, presents a 
connected account of the contribution of Bengal in the perspec¬ 
tive of the whole of India. lie shows its importance when he 
observes that “broadly speaking, the practical measures of 
reform demanded by the Indian National Congress between 1885 
and 1905 represent more or less the stage of political progress 
reached in Bengal during the preceding half or quarter of a 
century” (vol. I, p. 419). lie frankly admits that it was the 
Plindu Nationalism of Bengal which gave rise to Indian 
Nationalism. Dr. Tarachand also acknowledges the importance 
of the movements in Bengal though he allocates only one out 
of the thirteen chapters of his second volume of the History of 
the Freedom Movement in India to political movement. The 
major portion of Dr. R. C. Majumdar’s second volume deals 
with the Swadeshi movement and the revolutionary activities of 
the Bengalees inside and outside India. He has utilised a large 
number of books and memoirs written by the revolutionaries. 
The ninth, tenth, and eleventh volumes of the History and 
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Culture of the Indian People edited by him and published by 
the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, throw some new light on the 
history of the freedom movement in Bengal. The last volume, 
entitled the Struggle For Freedom (a tome of 1144 pages, 
published in July 1969), pays a high tribute to the military skill 
and efficient strategy evinced by the revolutionaries at the 
Chittagong Armoury Raid in 1930. In the ripe judgement of 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar, the outbreak of 1942 was the product of 
an admixture of revolutionary violence and the spirit of non¬ 
violent resistance inculcated by Gandhi (p. 556). 

Sri Joge.sh Chandra Bagal has made a special study of the 
political and cultural history of modern Bengal. He has utilised 
the records of public associations as well as those of the 
Government. In 1940 his Bengali book, Muktir Sandhane 
Bharat, was published, and it has gone through three editions. 
Nearly three-fourths of the book are devoted to the narration of 
events in Bengal. It has failed, however, to suggest ways and 
means of overcoming the obstacles to the achievement of national 
integration. His History of the Indian Association in English 
and history of the Hindu Mela in Bengali throw valuable light 
on these early political organizations in Bengal. Another popular 
Bengali book on the freedom movement is Prabhat Kumar 
Mukhopadhyaya’s Bharatcr Jatiya Andolan, first published i« 
February, 1925, and revised and enlarged in 1960. It gives 
much prominence to the ideas of Rabindranath Tagore and the 
contribution of Bengal to the national movement. 


HI 

The University of Calcutta published in 1934 the present 
writer’s History of Political Thought from Rammohan to 
Daya-nanda (vol. I, Bengal). It has been supplemented by his 
Indian PtoHHcal Associations atid Reform of Legislatures^ i 8 j 8 ~ 
1917 , and Militant Nationalism in India, 1 S 97 - 1917 . Srimati 
Sujata Ghosh has written a well-documented account of the 
British Indian Association (Report of the Regional Records 
Survey Committee for West Bengal, 1957-58). Kazi Abdul 
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Odud wrote a scholarly book entitled Banglar Jagaran in 1957. 
He devoted the first five chapters of the book to the history 
of the awakening of Bengal from the days of Raihmohan 
Roy to those of Swami Vivekananda. The sixth and last 
chapter makes a rapid survey of the events from the parti¬ 
tion of Bengal to the assumption of leadership by Mahatma 
Gandhi. The special feature of the book is its delineation of 
the attitude of the Muslims. His emphasis is more on culture 
and religion than on ix)litics. The National Council of Educa¬ 
tion, Bengal, published a highly useful volume under the caption 
Studies in the Bengal Renaissance in 1958. Among the articles 
published in this volume Anil Chandra Banerjee's paper on 
Political Consciousness before 1857, Sashi Bhusan Chaudhury’s 
‘Pre-Congress Nationalism,’ Jogesh Chandra Bagal’s ‘Congress 
in Bengal,’ Ramesh Chandra Majumdar’s ‘Genesis of Extremism’ 
and Gopal Haidar’s ‘Revolutionary Terrorism’ are excellent 
specimens of historical writing within a short compass. Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar’s Glimpses of Bengal in the Nineteenth Century, 
published in 1%0, gives us an account of the evolution of 
political ideas and organisations in the last chapter of the book. 
Nemai Sadhan Bose has dealt with the same subject in greater 
detail in his Indian Azvakening and Bengal, published in 1960. 
In the Sahitya Samkhya of the Bengali weekly Desk, published 
in 1963 and 1967, the literary background of the nationalist 
movement is discussed from many points of view. 

An interesting sidelight on the economic movement amongst 
the peasants is thrown by Jogesh Chandra Bagal's Peasant Re¬ 
volution in Bengal, published in 1963, and Sunil Sen’s Peasant 
Struggle in i 8 j 2 , published in 1956. 

Autobiographies of Surendranath Banerjea and Bipin 
Chandra Pal record some of the most important events in the 
history of the freedom movement in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth and the first quarter of the twentieth centuries. A 
Nation in Making by Surendranath Banerjea is invaluable in 
many respects, though a few factual mistakes occur in it, 
naturally, because it was written when the writer was over 
seventy-fivq years of age. The distinguished author was so 
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much wedded to constitutional agitation, that he could not 
appreciate the value of either non-violent non-co-operation, or 
violent revolutionary activities. The first volume of Bipin 
Chandra Pal’s Memories of My Life and Times (1932) deals 
with the birth of Indian nationalism, and the second volume 
(1951) with its growth between the years 1886 and 1900. 


IV 

The best introduction to the study of the Swadeshi move¬ 
ment will be Bipill Chandra’s The New Spirit (1907) and Indian 
Nationalism (1910). The first pai't of the latter gives an account 
of the Boycott Movement, National Education and the National 
Volunteers. The second part discusses the significance of the 
activities of Aurobindo Ghosh, Aswini Kumar Dutta, Krishna 
Kumar Mitra and a few other leaders. Motilal Roy, an associate 
of Aurobindo Ghosh during the Swadeshi agitation, has dealt 
with the historical background of the movement in his Swadeshi 
Yuger Smriti (1931). The writer’s style is florid but it helps 
one to catch a glimpse of the spirit which animated the people 
between 1905 and 1911. Ifaridas and Uma Mukherjee have 
presented a sober history of the Swadeshi movement from con¬ 
temporary journals, and Government records in their India's 
Fight for Freedom or the Szaadeshi Movement (1958) in English 
and Szvadeshi Andolan 0 Banglar Navayuga (1961) in Bengali. 
Girija Shankar Raychaudhuri wrote a voluminous work of 836 
pages imder the caption Sri Aurobindo O Banglar Swadeshi Yuga 
(1956). He has shown great ingenuity in drawing inferences 
from some little known events. He has also exposed the fallacy 
of many statements made by some revolutionary leaders. But 
Sri Aurobindo himself has contradicted some of his observations 
in his book Sri Aurobindo on Himself and the Mother (pp. 95, 
97). Another important work on the Swadeshi movement is 
Benoy Kumar Sarker’s Naya Banglar Gflra Pattan in Bengali 
(1932). It deals mainly with economic questions, but reveals 
the spirit animating the young nationalists in 1905. Its approach 
is definitely socialistic. 
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V 

The literature on the revolutionary movement in Bengal is a 
voluminous one. Some of the writers have played a leading role 
in the terrorist activities, whde many others have come forward 
with tall claims, which are not corroborated by any evidence. 
Sri Aurobindo was actiuitted in the Alipore Bomb Case on the 
ground that in his articles published in the Vande Matarani on 
28 May, 1907, and 10 iVpril, 1908, he deprecated violence and 
wrote that “the national movement cannot be allowed to be 
driven inward and made an affair of a secret society, as it would, 
if outward expression were stopped.” These words were ([noted 
in the judgement of Beach'eroft, delivered on May 6, 1909. But 
Sri Aurobindo in his old age said “Iwen my action in giving 
tlie movement in Bengal its militant turn or founding the revolu¬ 
tionary movement is very little known” {Sri Aiirohindo on 
Himself and the Mother, [>. 81). The books written in pre¬ 
independence days do not, for obvious reasons, enter into details 
of the plan of action of the revolutionaries. The majority of 
books written after 1947 make startling revelations. The inost 
important source of information regarding the so-called terrorist 
movement in pre-independence days is the Report -of the Sedi¬ 
tion Committee ( presided over by Justice S. A. T. Rowlatt), 
published in 1918. But, as it was apprehended that the realistic 
picture of the mode of operation of the revolutionaries presented 
in this work might incite others, the circulation of the report 
was severely restricted. 

A history of the revolutionary movement in Bengal was 
written in Bengali under the title Viplabi Bangla Ba Sivadhinatar 
Itihas by Rajendralal Acharya in 1949. The writer, however, 
has not been able to give much evidence of critical judgement. 
Tarinisankar Chakravarti has written an account of the revolu¬ 
tionary trends in the history of Bengal from 1757 to 1912 
under the caption Viplabi Bangla. The date of its publication 
is not mentioned. The author also wrote a book in English 
entitled India in Revolt, 1 (^ 42 , and four books in Bengali, namely, 
Viplabi Bharat, Viplaver Sapiaraihi, August Viplab (of 1942).. 
and two volumes on the Asad Hind Fauj, all of which were 
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proscribed by the British Government. There is neither an 
index nor a table of contents in the book Viplabi Bangla. The 
author seldom mentions his source of information. The first 
81 pages of the book describe insurrections in Jangal Mahal in 
1760-07, the Sannyasi rebellion, the Chuar rising of 1798-99, the 
Wahabi movement, the Santal rebellion, the Revolt of 1857, and 
the Indigo rising. The writer’s account of the origin of secret 
societies in Bengal is interesting. He describes briefly the 
activities of Phadke and Chapekar in Mahara'^htra^ though these 
had hardly any connection with the Bengal movement. He deals 
next with the journals, Sandhya, Yugmitar and Vande Maiaram. 
Tlie next tliree chapters describe the events of 1908, the depar¬ 
ture of .Sri Aurobindo for TWidicherry and the activities of 
Jatindraiiath Mukherjee. The book was written for general 
readers and not for specialists. 

Tlie latest book on the history of the revolutionary movement 
with special reference to Bengal is Kalicharan Ghosh’s The Role 
of Honour, Anecdotes of Indian Martyrs, published in 1965. 
The author wa;» one of the close associates of the revolutionary 
leader Jadugopal Mukherjee, who has written a short introduction 
to the book. It is divided into twelve chapters and an appendix 
which is called chapter XHl but contains nothing but the names 
of the rank and hie m the Indian National Army, who laid down 
their lives in the struggle (about 1654 names in all covering more 
than 150 jiages). The writer gi\'es a short resume of the incidents 
of resistance and resurgence between 1757 and 1902. d'he real 
hi;-.tory begins from the jiartitinn of Bengal. I'hc third chapiter 
deals with the events of the i>eriod between 1908 and 1913. The 
author devotes some pages to the revolutionary movement in 
Mahar.ishtra and also in Kngland and America, but his emphasis 
is on the activities of the Bengalee young men. Many facts which 
are not generally known are revealed in this book, but a sober 
historian has to be extremely careful in drawing his materials from 
it, because the author has written the worlc from his memory. No 
authority is cited to substantiate his statements. The book contains 
a number of photographs of persons who have played a leading 
role in the revolutionary movement. The boede reads like a romance 
though the picture drawn by the author is not always realistic. 
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Memoirs and reminiscences of the revolutionaries supply^ 
much information regarding the history of militant natioealism in 
Bengal. The earliest of these was Sri Aurobindo’s Karakahini, 
originally published in the Bengali Magazine Suprabhat in 1909. 
Its importance lies in unveiling the mystery of spiritual awaken¬ 
ing in Sri Aurobindo. Nalini Kishore Guha published in 1923 
a Bengali book entitled Banglaye Viplah-had. It did not disclose 
the plots hatched by the revolutionaries but delineated the 
philosophy underlying the movement. It was read with great 
interest when it was first published. Another book which excited 
great curiosity when it was being published serially in the Bengali 
monthly magazine, Vasumuti, was entitled Banglaye Viplab' 
Prachesta by Hemchandra Kanungo, a person who was probably 
the first to be initiated by Sri Aurobindo into the revolutionary 
movement as early as 1902 or 1903. Girija Sankar Raychaudhury 
and Barindra Kumar Ghosh have, however, pointed out some 
inaccuracies in his statements. Barindra Kumar Ghosh, the 
brother of Sri Aurobindo, has written three books on the 
movement, namely, Dvipantaracr Katha (1923), Agniyug and 
Aimakatha. All these works describe the genesis of the revolu¬ 
tionary movement in Bengal. 

The brother of another famous man, Swami Vivekananda, 
took a leading part in the revolutionary movement both in India 
and abroad. He is Bhup^ndra Nath Dutta who edited the famous 
Bengali Journal Yugantar. He has written two important books, 
namely, Bharater Dvitiya Svadhinata San gram in 1949 and 
Aprakasita Rajnitik Itihas in 1953. The former deals with the 
movement inside India and the latter with the conspiracy hatched 
in the U.S.A., Germany and other countries. Indian revolu¬ 
tionaries abroad were divided into rival groups, each fighting for 
supremacy over others. It is indeed sad to find them slinging 
mud on each other. 

Bhupendra Kumar Datta’s Viplaber Padachinha, published 
in 1953 from the Saraswati Library, Calcutta, deals mainly 
with the experiences of the author in different prisons, but 
incidentally with the revolutionary movement from 1916 onward. 
It reveals the sad sta'fe of conflict among groups of revolutionary 
workers q.nd the betrayal of their colleagues by some. The^ 
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writer has a fascinating style, but his obsession with his own 
physical powers and importance cannot but produce an adverse 
effect on the mind of a critical student of history. 

The most authentic account of the activities of different 
groups of revolutionaries working in Bengal can be found in Jadu 
Go 2 :)al Mukherjee's Viplabi Jibaner Smriti (1956). The author 
was a student of the Medical College, Calcutta, when he joined- 
the movement. His tall figure, towering personality, great 
courage and sharp intellect made him the leader of the movement 
within a short time. Men like M. N. Roy and Kali Charan 
Ghosh obeyed him implicitly. He is at present leading the life 
of a physician at Ranchi commanding an extensive practice. His 
book is a store-house of information, but it suffers from the defect 
of mixing up purely personal reminiscences with the history of 
the movement. It is a voluminous book of 667 f>ages without 
any index or a suitable list of contents. It is, therefore, very 
difficult to find out relevant matters in which a student of history 
might feel interested, Haridas and Uma Mukherjee have 
rendered great service by publishing selections from the journal 
Vandc Mataram, which has become extremely rare now. Their 
work entitled Sri Aurobindo and The New Thought in Indian 
Politics (1964) contains mainly the articles written by Sri 
Aurobindo in the Vande Mataram during 1907 and 1908. 

Bhupendra Kishore Rakshit Ray has written several books 
on the revolutionary movement. The most im 2 >ortant of these 
is his Saruar Alakshey in two volumes, published resi:)ectively in 
1966 and 1967. In the first volume he gives a description of the 
events between 1914 and 1929. He makes startling revelations 
in his description of the revolutionary activities of this period. 
The most important chapters are those on the history of the 
Bengal Volunteers and the role of the revolutionaries in resisting 
the communal riots. In the second volume he describes how all 
the different groups of revolutionaries joined the Bengal 
Volunteers in 1928. The part played by Subhash Chandra Bose 
in this movement is highly interesting. He has published a 
number of letters as documents to substantiate his statements. In 
a personal letter to the present writei^ he has disclosed his plan 
of writing a complete history of armed revolution, in India. 
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Prabhat Ganguly’s Viplabi Yuger Katha (1948) gives a brief 
account of the revolutionaries in 104 pages. Motilal Ra^^’s Amar 
Dekha Viplab O Viplabi (1957) is another short sketch of the 
movement in 165 pages. Recently several books have been 
published on the youth movement in Chittagong and the Chitta¬ 
gong Armoury Raid. Ananda Prasad Gupta’s Chattagramer 
Vidroha Kahini and Charu Bikash Datta’s Chattagram Astragar 
Lunthan give a brief account of the revolutionary movement in 
Chittagong. A fuller history has now been published by Ananta 
Singh, a trusted lieutenant of Surya Sen. His Chattagrame Yuva 
Bidpoha (1968) and Agni Garbha Chattagram (1968) display an 
unusual power of analysis, sober judgement and vivid description. 
It is a wonder that a person who was so skilled in wielding fire¬ 
arms could also command such a graceful style of writing. 

Women did not lag behind men in their ardour for revolution. 
The earliest to publish a book on a chapter of the revolutionary 
movement was Kalpana Dutta who was an active participant in 
the Chittagong Armoury Raid. Her reminiscences of the Chitta¬ 
gong Armoury Raid, published in 1945, is full of interest. Bina 
Das’s Srinkhal Jhankar (1948), Shanti Das’s Arunabanhi (1951) 
and Kamala Das Gupta’s Rakter Akshare (1954) are imix)rtant 
source materials not only for the political history but also for the 
social history of Bengal. From the literary point of view Shanti 
Das’s book surpasses all others excepting Upendranath Banerjee’s 
Nirbasiter Atmakatha which has become a classic. Kamala Das 
Gupta has presented a connected history of the role of women 
in the struggle for freedom in her book Svadhinatar Sangrame 
Banglar Nari ( 1963). 


VI 

Many people in Bengal were attracted by the magnetic 
personality of Mahatma Gandhi. They sacrificed all for the sake 
of the great leader, but at the initial stage Mahatma Gandhi was 
opposed on the one hand by men like Sri Aurobindo and Bipin 
Chandra Pal for his advocacy of non-violence, an4 on the other 
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by Rabindranath Tagore who vehemently criticised his policy of 
Non-Co-operation and advocacy of charkha But soon after¬ 
wards a number of intellectuals including C. R. Das, Subhas 
Chandra Bose and Tagore himself became warm admirers of 
Mahatma Gandhi. It is curious to note, however, that no syste¬ 
matic history of the freedom struggle in Bengal under the 
influence of Gandhi has been written up till now. Four notable 
books have, however, been published on some aspects of 
Gandhiji’s 'movement in Bengal, namely, Bhavani Prasad 
Chatterjee’s Paramabandhab Rabindranath O Gandhi, Dr. Sashi 
Bhusan Das Gupta’s Tolstoy, Gandhi, Rabindranath, Kalidas 
Nag’s Tolstoy and Gandhi and Shailesh Kumar Banerjee’s 
Sarvodaya O Sosati-Mukta Samaj. Recently Ivabindra Bharati 
University has published a collection of three lectures by Priya 
Ranjan Sen, Ratan Mani Chatterji and Nirmal Kumar Basu 
under the caption Gandhi-manas. Prithvish Chandra Ray’s Life 
and Times of C. R. Das (1927) recounts important stages of the 
Non-Co-operation movement in Bengal. Subhash Chandra Bose’s 
Indian Struggle describes the history of the freedom movement 
in Bengal on the canvas of India between 1920 and 1938. The 
earlier part of the life of Subhash Chandra is described in his 
own book, An Indian Pilgrim Nirmal Kumar Basu’s My Days 
with Gandhi is a landmark in the history of Mahatma Gandlii’s 
activities in Bengal. The same subject has been dealt with by 
Kanai Basu in his NoakJialir Patabhumikaye Gandhiji. Rani 
Chanda’s Jenana Fatak is a delightful account of the sufferings 
inflicted on ladies who courted imprisonment in the 1942 move¬ 
ment. An important article on the influence of Gandhiji on 
Bengal politics has been published in the Bengali Journal Desk, 
on 4th October, 1969. 


VII 

The source materials for writing the history of the freedom 
in Bengal lie scattered in innumerable memoirs, reminis¬ 
cences and autobiographies of persons who played leading roles 
in the movement from 1851 to 1947. The autobiography of 
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Maharshi Devendranath Tagore is the earliest writing on this 
subject. Mention has already been made of the autobiographies 
of Surendranath Benerjea, Bipin Chandra Pal an^ Subhash 
Chandra Bose. The statements found in these invaluable works, 
however, are not to be accepted as gospel truth. In the excellent 
edition of Maharshi Devendranath’s autobiography by Satish 
Chandra Chakravarti a number of factual errors have been 
pointed out by the learned editor. The present writer has also 
pointed out a few mistakes in Surendranath Banerjea’s A Nation 
in Making in his paper on ‘Chronological Blunders of the Presi¬ 
dents of tlie Indian National Congress’ read at the Ranchi Session 
of the Indian History Congress. The large number of reminis¬ 
cences written by the revolutionaries liave got to be carefully com¬ 
pared with a view to finding out the truth. Some scholars depend 
wholly on the Government Archives which contain mostly the 
police reports. These have got their value, no doubt, but implicit 
faith cannot be put in the reports of informers and police sub¬ 
inspectors. From what we have stated before, it will be apparent 
that the literature on the phase of militant nationalism is an 
extensive one. It will require a close study for several years by 
a group of diligent scholars who must be ready to search for 
corroborating evidence of the claims made by the revolutionaries 
working either in India or abroad. This is specially necessary 
in view of the fact that the Giovernment is now willing to give 
monetary compensation to those who have suffered for the 
country’s cause. Exercise of critical judgement is of paramount 
importance in writing the history of the freedom movement in 
Bengal in the twentieth century. The present writer tried to 
ascertain facts for himself for writing the history of the revolu¬ 
tionary movement from 1897 to 1917. He found it dijfhcult to 
cope with the task and produced only a slender volume under the 
title Militant Nationalism in India (from 1897 to 1917), 

The contribution of Bengal to the freedom movement in 
India in the nineteenth century has been adec^uately dealt with by 
several competent writers, but the history of the Swadeshi move¬ 
ment has yet to be written on a comprehensive scale. Dr. Amalesh 
Tripathi ,has taken up the task with enthusiasm and competent 
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scholarship. A small band of scholars has to work in close 
co-operation with one another in writing out a comprehensive 
history of the revolutionary movement in Bengal. Similarly a 
full-length history of the influence of the Non-Co-operation and 
the Civil Disobedience Movements is yet to be written. Foreign 
scholars with adequate financial help from their respective 
Governments are now evincing a great interest in many aspects 
of the nationalist movement in Bengal. Recently an Australian 
scholar, Dr. Broomfield, has written an excellent volume on 
C, R. Das and the Swarajist Party. Indian scholars should come 
forward to write the history of their owm country. It is the 
bounden duty of the Government to help genuine scholars who 
iledicate themselves to the task of investigating the history of 
recent times. 


2 



2 • Bengal 


Dr. Tarasankar Banerjee 
{Vts^iXi-Bharali Unizrrsity') 


I 

The rise of the nationalist movement in Bengal is a complex 
politico-sociological phenomenon that characterises the hi.story of 
the nineteenth century. In point of time, nationalism in Bengal 
provided the life-blood to the political movement of the sub¬ 
continent in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. The 
nationalist movement was not a sudden out-burst ; nor was it 
actually the work of a few prominent leaders. It was an outcome 
of the socio-political conditions in Bengal based on an emerging 
capitalist economy. The nationalist movement in Bengal was 
evolutionary m nature and politico-religious in ccjntent. Three 
distinct phases may be noted in the history of the nationalist move¬ 
ment in Bengal, and each phase hail its own characteristic features. 
The first phase which extended till the Indigo Rebellion may be 
said to be the nascent stage of the nationalist movement. Nation¬ 
alism was the jx^litical by-product of the Renaissance in Bengal. 
Though nationalism as a positive and practical concept took a 
definite shape in the post-Mutiny period, its first symptoms could be 
seen during the days of Raja Rammohun Roy. The Derozlans 
gave it a further push when they turned more towards politics than 
towards mere pursuit of culture. R. C. Majumdar perhaps suffered 
from a dichotomy when he put forward that there was no nation¬ 
alism in Bengal in 1833. If we accept the theory of Hans Kohn 
that “nationalism as a group-consciousness is a psychological and a 
sociological fact’V we cannot deny that this “group-consciousness ’ 
in Bengal was emerging towards the forties of the last century. 
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Elsewhere, Majiimdar has weighed the contributions of Raja 
Ranimohun Roy and the early ix>litical associations like the Bengal 
British India Society, the National Association, the British Indian 
Association, etc. Actually, to apply the classical definition of 
nationalism in the case of Bengal will lead us to wrong conclusions. 
The contributions of the Hindu college and the Derozians to the 
intellectual content of the nascent nationalism are too well known 
to be described. Bipin Chandra Pal correctly observed that “the 
spirit of freedom (juickened by contact with modern luiropean 
thought and history, throbbing umler the new impulse imported 
by the idealism of the French Revolution, was abroad.”" Nation¬ 
alism in the first phase flowed in a politico-cultural channel. The 
liberal attitude and the spirit of freedom generated in the 
Oerozian era challenged the reiigi(jus and social set-up rather 
than the political authority of the English. A challenge to the 
])olitical authority of the English was out of question. There is 
no denying the fact that the renaissance-nationalist efforts 
suffered from a great dichotomy. A patriotic feeling and a feeling 
of revolt against the orthodox society were gradually emerging, 
but no confrontation with the English authority couKl be imagined. 
England was eulogised as a champion of liberty and an august 
mother of free nations. The early associations activised the 
Bengalee middle class politically, but were far from being anti- 
British in character. The nature of nationalism in Bengal is 
clearly reflected in Bengal’s resiK^nse to the ‘Mutiny’. There is 
no wonder that the Bengalee middle class would rejoice over 
the suppression of the SejX)y Mutiny. The stake of the middle 
class was too high, and nationalism as freedom from foreign rule 
was not clearly visualised. Even Sir Charles Trevelyan observed 
that the Bengalee educated middle class would be contented 
with being co-sharers in the administrative field and attaining 
equality of status with the British administrators.^’ Thus men 
like Prasanna Kumar Tagore thought that “the day was fast 
approaching when difference between conqiierors and conquered 
would disappear and Indians would be treated as fellow sub¬ 
jects of the Crown.” It was this illusion that was to melt, 
though slowly, in the second phase of the nationalist movement 
in Bengal. 
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The period between 1861 and 1905 mark the stage of vigorous 
adolescence of the nationalist movement in Bengal. It was a 
period during which the illusions of the middle class* together 
with their hopes and aspirations were dashed to the ground. 
Economic exploitation, oppression of the indigo-planters, dis¬ 
crimination against the Indians in the recruitment to the Civil 
Service, etc., intensified the indignation of the Bengalee middle 
class. Grievances anti aspirations were left as they were. The 
Bengalees wanted to have a rightful place in the administration 
and public life of the country which was not fultilled by the 
British authorities. 'Flie ojiprcssion of the ryots highlighted m 
the ‘blue mutiny’ together with the economic ills resulting from 
recurring famines and exploitation introduced a new element in 
the nationalist movement in Bengal—a trend quite distinct and 
different from middle class agitation. The importance of the 
‘blue mutiny’ can hardly be overemphasised, “it was the indigo 
disturbances which first taught the natives the value of combina¬ 
tion and ]X)litical agitation. Indeed it was the first revolution in 
Bengal after the advent of the English.’’’* It is a strange 
coincidence that in 1861 Rajnarain Bose, himself a product of 
English education, established a “Society for the promotion of 
National Feeling among the Educated Natives of Bengal’’ and 
asked his fellow countrymen to turn their gaze from the West 
to their own culture and traditions. It was during this period 
that the concept of nationalism was taking a positive and concrete 
shape, and the technique of political movement was gradually being 
developed. Simultaneously, there came a transformation of the 
nature of the nationalist movement along with an enormous 
extension of its periphery. From association-making to struggle 
for emancipation, from illusion to hard reality and from loyalty 
to challenge,—these were the liall-marks of the nationalist move¬ 
ment tow'ards the close of the nineteenth century. Attempts were 
also made to bring the masses closer though retaining the hold 
of the middle class leadership. Nationalist movement was no 
longer a socio-cultural exercise, it was interpreted in terms of 
common political interest and aspiration. In this process of 
transformation the concept of nationalism itself acquired a mystical 
significance. Through the writings of Dinabandhu, Nabagopal, 
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Hem Chandra and above all Bankim Chandra the nationalist idea 
attained a maturity ; but it began to look like a quasi-metaphysical 
development. One can also find the union of the political spirit 
with the traditions and sentiments of the historic past, and of 
both with the ineradicable religious temperament of the people. 
With the advent of the extremists nationalism was transformed 
into a creed. This was at its height in 1905 when Bengal was 
partitioned. 

Till the birth of the Congress there was a broad and general 
trend of nationalist movement in which moderate leaders with a 
liberal attitude guided the destiny. The spirit of the age was best 
expressed through the Hindu Mela, the main objective of wTich 
was to “inculcate a movement of self-reliance and self-respect.” 
Side by side, attempts were made to rally nationalist opinion 
through associations like the British Indian Association, the 
Indian Association, etc. These associations assumed a true 
all-India character. Before the Hindu Mela was organised, 
the National Muhammadan Association had been formed by 
Nawab Amir Ali Khan in Calcutta to rally nationalist opinion 
among the Muslims. Matters took a serious turn with the 
I.C.S. case of Surendra Nath Banerjea. The Arms Act, the 
Vernacular Press Act and the excise policy of the Govern¬ 
ment added fuel to the smouldering fire. It was soon realised 
by middle class nationalists of various shades of thinking that 
the British would not allow any free development of Indian 
political life. Notwithstanding all promises and facades of 
liberalism, it became clear that the British rulers were more con¬ 
cerned with the security and preservation of the empire than with 
unshackling the Indians. In that state of things the idea of the 
National Conference gained currency as “the rejdy of educated 
India to the Ilbert Bill agitation”. The nationalist movement 
found a concrete expression in the All India National Conference 
held in Calcutta in 1883. When the second National Conference 
was held in 1885, the Indian National Congress, a brain child of 
Hume, was born in Bombay. Thereafter, as Bipin Chandra Pal 
remarked in his autobiograjihy, the distinct character of the 
Bengalee nationalism was almost lost in the new activities of the 
Congress. This opinion of Pal is generally shared by scholars. 
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But a careful examination of the trend of events in Bengal will 
disprove this contention. There is no doubt that the* Congress 
movement overshadowed the nationalist movement in Bengal till 
1905. But the two were not identical, as supposed by many. It 
would not be incorrect to say that even before the rise of the 
extremist movement at the close of the nineteenth century parallel 
nationalist trends were going on in Bengal. Despite the “political 
harikiri’' committed by Surendra Nath Banerjea by joining the 
Congress and contributing to their programme of appeasement 
of the Government, the nationalist movement in Bengal did not 
lose its distinctive character. After the controversy over the 
resolution on the miseries of the tea-garden labourers in Bengal, 
a new movement in the shape of the Bengal Provincial Conference 
was launched. It would be wrong to supix)se that the nationalist 
movement in Bengal suddenly assumed a ])arochial character. 
Actually, Bengal was ahead of other provinces in i>olitical activities 
and the all-India character was preser\^ed by associations like the 
Indian Association. A section of the nationalist leaders in Bengal 
had already been disilhLsioned with the Congress technique of 
movement. At the same time they had realised the importance 
of mass contact in the countryside. PTence, since 1895 sessions 
of the Bengal Provincial Conference were being held in different 
district head-quarters. “Up to 1901, the Conference travelled, as 
it were, at least seven ilistricts, and the Bengali masses received 
sufficient political education. Bengal was practically going ahead 
of the Congress movement.The official Congress movement 
was then a weak flame. As early as 1893, Aurobindo wrote, 
“The Congress in Bengal is dying of consumption ; annually its 
proportions sink into greater insignificance, its leaders, the 
Bonnerjies and l.almohan Ghoshes, have climbed into the rarefied 
atmosphere of the Legislative Council and lost all hold on the 
imagination of the young men.”‘^ The i>arallel sessions of the 
Congress and the FTovincial Conference were going on year after 
year ; but the Congress force was waning and losing ground in 
Bengal under the impact of extremism. In 1897 Aswini Kumar 
Dutta of Barisal denounced the Congress as a “three days* 
tamashn.” The rise of extremist nationalism towards the close 
of the nin'eteenth century gave a new turn to the political move- 
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ment in Bengal. It was then generally believed that the con¬ 
cessions given by the British rulers were not due to any genuine 
feeling for the Indian people but because they were considered 
to be profitable from the point of view of the Empire. It is true 
that “the .second half of the 19th century in India was a period 
very different from Clive’s eighteenth century ‘Augean Stables’ 
of plunder.” Nevertheless, the considerations of Pax Britannica 
were above everything. The nature of the nationalist movement 
in Bengal became more complicated when the twentieth century 
began to unfold itself. The competing forces of moderates and 
extremists were now driving the nationalist movement along a 
tougher as well as more confusing course. 

The years following the partition of Bengal in 1905 saw the 
revolt of the nationalist Bengal, characterised by the rising tide 
of Swadeshi movement on the one hand and revolutionary terro¬ 
rism on the other. Disillusionment of the educated middle class 
was now complete and thorough. The common platform of the 
nationalist movement could no longer hold the different sections 
of patriots and the gulf between the moderates and the extremists 
was widening. Two parallel nationalist movements were going 
on in Bengal from 1905,—one overground and the other under¬ 
ground. On the surface, the extremists were gaining ground. 
At the bottom revolutionary terrorism was preparing its base. 
The difference between the moderates and the extremists may be 
best summed up in the words of Daniel Argov : “Both the 
moderates and the extremists came from the middle class, both 
were reacting to British rule, and both voiced Indian grievances. 
The moderates claimed social equality and a share in the British 
Government of India on the grounds that they were British sub¬ 
jects ; the extremists demanded social equality and political 
emancipation as their birthright. The moderates appealed to 
Englishmen in England and placed their reliance on English 
history and English political ideas ; the extremists drew sustenance 
from India’s heritage and appealed to Indians by invoking religi¬ 
ous patriotism. The moderates emphasised the need for political 
apprenticeship under the providential guidance of British rule ; 
the extremists rejected the idea of England’s providential mission 
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in India as an illusion. They disparaged the constitutional 
agitation of the moderates as ‘mendicancy’, and their iStress on 
apprenticeship as an acceptance of unending political servitude. 
Instead, they called for self-reliance and self-apprenticeship 
through Swadeshi, Boycott and Passive Resistance. In contrast, 
the moderates stressed that their constitutional agitation was 
practical statesmanship, that emotional idealism was fraught with 
peril, that rashness was not courage, that British rule would not 
come to an end because of Boycott, and above all that the removal 
of British rule would result in chaos and anarchy.”’’ In short, 
the moderates thought that loyalty to England and Indian 
patriotism could be reconciled and were compatible. The extre¬ 
mists thought that it would mean a surrender of nationalist ideal 
and a stagnation of the movement for political emancipation. The 
nationalist movement in Bengal was becoming more aggressive. 
With the advent of Gandhi the political fulcrum was shifted from 
Bengal. In the Gandhian era the technique of conflict changed, 
but Bengal practically remained outside the main current of the 
Congress movement. Instead, there was a growing emphasis on 
revolutionary terrorism and armed confrontation with the rulers 
culminating in the I.N.A. movement. As against the Swarajist 
tactics of blowing up the political structure from within, the 
revolutionaries aimed at hitting at the bottom of the fabric, 
thereby destroying the very base of British imperialism. It was 
also during this period that an altogether new current—a 
separatist one—was appearing in Bengal in the shape of the 
Muslim League which believed in ‘direct action’ not against the 
imperialist rulers but against the Hindu-dominated National 
Congress. However, generally speaking, the educated middle 
class, the ‘Bhadralok’ section in Bengal was seething with dis¬ 
content after being left in isolation by the imperialist rulers. 
There is much truth in the statement that the “complex religious, 
social and intellectual condition in Bengal favoured the growth 
of revolutionary terrorism as a desperate weapon of a patriotic 
middle class.”® Unfortunately, the revolutionary creed could not 
enlist active support of the Muslims. While the socio-religious 
susceptibilities of the Muslim masses could not be properly han¬ 
dled, a large section of the Muslim middle class found a great 
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advantage in adopting an anti-Congress attitude and reassertion 
of Muslim identity through the method of separatism. This 
was a force which the imperialist rulers played upon to contain 
the rising tide of the nationalist movement in Bengal. Partition 
of Bengal in 1947 was perhaps a corollary, though an unfortunate 
and undesired one, to the complex, quasi-metaphysical and reli¬ 
giously surcharged nationalist movement in Bengal, 


II 

Though Bengal was the cradle of Indian nationalism, it is 
intriguing to find that there are only a few works exclusively 
devoted to the different aspects of nationalist movement in the 
province. Not that there was a lack of interest in this history. 
The main reason is that the nationalist movement in Bengal was 
always read in the context of Indian nationalism. Perhaps, even 
the Bengalee scholars in the field derived a sub-cunscious pleasure 
and satisfaction in equating the nationalist movement in the 
province with the struggle for emancipation for the subcontinent 
as a whole. Some writers would also argue that there was no 
separate distinct nationalist movement in Bengal after the advent 
of the National Congress. True, the nationalist movement in the 
province should be regarded as a part of the Indian struggle for 
freedom; but the complete identification of the two would 
amount to a denial of historical reality. Whatever might be 
there at the bottom of the minds of the scholars, a serious student 
of the history of Bengal is struck by a paucity of modern works 
exclusively devoted to the nationalist movement in the province. 
There is a good number of Bengali works by contemporary 
writers and by men who participated in the nationalist move¬ 
ment itself; but these should be regarded more as source- 
materials rather than as secondary works on the theme. In every 
work, however, touching the Indian nationalist movement or 
rather the freedom movement in India, a considerable portion is 
devoted to the development and growth of the nationalist move¬ 
ment in Bengal. To put it differently, Bengal was the starting 
point for the study of the nationalist movement in India. 
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It is no wonder that the early British historiography on 
Indian nationalism was maiply tinged with an impcrjalist sen¬ 
timent. Nationalist movement in this country was presented 
from the point of view of the rulers. It is also understandable 
that Indian India could not be depicted by scholars freely before 
the advent of independence. The pattern of early British writing 
on the subject is outdated; but the historical interest in 
V. Chirol’s Indian Unrest (1910), V. Lovett’s Indian Nation¬ 
alist Movement (1920) or M. A. Buch’s Rise and Grozvth of 
Indian Nationlism (1939) and Rise ajtd Growth of Indian Militant 
NaRonalism (1940) remains there. The Indiatt Natiofial Evolu¬ 
tion (1917) by Ambika Charan Majumdar is one of the early 
attempts by Indian writers to present a connected account of the 
nationalist movement. Majumdar gives us an exhaustive account 
of the I.C.S. agitation, the work of political associations like the 
Indian Association and an evaluation of the work of the Indian 
Legislatures. The volume is, however, silent about the discontent 
of the masses and the role of the revolutionaries. It may be 
■described as a moderate’s account of the nationalist movement. 
R. C. Majumdar’s History of the Freedom Movement in India 
in three volumes presents a comprehensive account of the freedom 
struggle, though in a narrative-style. Bengal occupies a major 
portion of his account, no doubt, but there is no connected history 
of the nationalist movement in Bengal as such. Majumder gives 
a rightful place to Bengal when he remarks, “broadly speaking, 
the practical measures of reform demanded by the Indian 
National Congress between 1885 and 1905 represent more or 
less the stage of political progress reached in Bengal during the 
preceding half or quarter of a century.’’® Tara Chand’s three- 
volume-history of the 'Freedom Movement’ is another narrative 
touching the theme, but it is little more than a collection of 
assorted chapters, often unconnected with the main theme. His 
first volume is anything but the history of the freedom movement 
in India. The Indian Struggle by Subhash Chandra Bose depicts 
the history of the nationalist movement from 19^ to 1942. For 
a modern work this volume may be utilised more as a contem¬ 
porary source. Prabhat Kumar Mukhopadhyaya’s Bharate Jaiiya 
Andolan (revised edition in 1960), Jogesh Chandra Bagal’s 
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Muktir Sandhane Bharat (1940), etc., present the history of the 
nationalist movement in a popular and lucid style. It would be 
unnecessary to lengthen the list of works dealing with the general 
history of the nationalst movement in India. 

Swadhinatar Sangrame Bangla (1961) by Narahari Kaviraj 
is i>erhaps the only connected history of the nationalist move¬ 
ment in Bengal from 1757 to 1946. The merit of the book is 
that it does carefully consider the role of the peasants and the 
working class in the growth of nationalism in Bengal. But like 
R. P. Dutt {India Today and Tomorrcnv) Kaviraj presents the 
story from a Marxist’s jx)int of view. One may even argue that 
this is a biased account of the nationalist movement, as it does 
not refer to the achievements of Subhash Chandra Bose at all. 
Notwithstanding these defects, this is the only single-volume 
connected history of the nationalist movement in Bengal. 
R. C. Majumdar gives a short sketch of the role played by poli¬ 
tical organizations in Bengal in his Glimpses of Bengal in the 
Nineteenth Century (I960). A well-written account of the 
extremist movement may be found in A. Tripathi’s The IixtremL'-t 
■Challenge. B. B. Majumder’s Militant Nationalism dwells on 
the same theme between 1897 and 1917. The Moderates and 
Extremists in the Indian Nationalist Movement (1967) by 
Daniel Argov is a more recent attempt to study the problem with 
particular reference to Surendra Nath Banerjea and Lajpat Rai. 
The Studies in the Bengal Renaissance (1958) edited by AtuI 
Chandra Gupta contains well-written and analytical chapters 
■on ‘Pre-Congress Nationalism’, ‘Congress in Bengal’ and ‘Re¬ 
volutionary Terrorism’. One cannot expect an exhaustive study 
■Of the problem in these not-too-lengthy papers ; but they are the 
basic reading for all who want to venture a study of the nation¬ 
alist movement in Bengal. Nemai Sadhan Bose’s Indian 
Awakening and Bengal also narrates the story of the rise of 
nationalism in Bengal in a general and popular way. Abdul 
Odud’s Banglar Jagaran (1957) is more concerned with the 
awakening of Bengal rather than any detailed study of the move¬ 
ments in Bengal. The great merit of this book is that it depicts 
the attitude of the Muslims in regard to the religio-cultural 
problems in Bengal since the days of Raja RammOhun Roy. 
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Works like Mukti Yuddhe BangaJi (B. S. 1357) by Durgai 
Mohan Mukhopadhyay, Muktir Pathe Bangla (B. S.* 1353) by 
Bhawani Sen and Yuddher Pata-Bhmnikaye Bangala (B. S. 
1353) by Panchanan Chakravorty carry the story of the nation¬ 
alist efforts in Bengal to the eve of Independence. They are, 
however,* popular literature on the subject. 

Some aspects of the nationalist movement in Bengal like the- 
peasant movements, the Swadeshi agitation and the revolutionary 
conspiracies have also received attention of the Bengalee writers. 
Jogesh Chandra Bagal’s Peasant Rcivlution in Bengal (1963) 
and Suprakash Roy’s Bharater Krishak Bidroha 0 Ganatantrik 
Sangram (1966) opened a new vista in the study of the history 
of the nationalist movement in Bengal. Muzaffar Ahmed’s 
Communists Challenge Imperialism from the Dock may be dubbed' 
by many as party thesis, but its analysis of the economic situa¬ 
tion behind the nationalist efforts is excellent, Haridas Mukherjee- 
and Uma Mukherjee have presented a good account of the 
Swadeshi movement in their Indials Fight for Freedom or the 
Swadeshi movement (1958) and Swadeshi Andolan O Banglar 
Nenmyuga (1961). Motilal Roy’s Swadeshi Yuger Smriti (B. S. 
1338) is more a source book than a secondary work. Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar’s Naya Banglar Corah Pattan (1932) presents 
the story from a socialist’s angle and concentrates more on the 
economic questions of the Swadeshi era. 

More passionate accounts may be found in the Bengali works 
on the revolutionary movement in the province. Such an 
account may be found in Rajendralal Acharya’s Viplahi Bangala 
Ba Swadhinatar Itihas (B.S. 1356). It is just a narrative with¬ 
out any analysis or critical judgement. Jnananjan Neogi’s 
Viplabi Bangala which was proscribed by the Government in 
1929 is emotionally surcharged. Nalini Kishore Guha’s Banglaye 
Biplab-bad (B. S. 1330), Hem Chandra Qanungo’s Banglaye- 
Viplab Prachesta and Jadu Gopal Mukherjee’s Viplabi Jibaner 
Smriti are practically personal reminiscences, and may be actually 
regarded as source books on the re\'olutionary movement in 
Bengal, H. K. Sarkar’s Rev'olutionaries of Bengal, Their Methods- 
and Ideals (1923) is an early and serious attempt to study the- 
history of Revolutionary terrorism in Bengal,—a theme so fascina- 
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ting and exciting especially for the Bengalee scholars. A long 
list of biographical works and the study of the life and times 
of great nationalist leaders of Bengal may be out of place here. 
But mention may be made of a few such works to show the 
trend. Girija Shankar Roy Choudhuri’s Sri Aurobindo O 
Banglaye Swadeshi Yuga (1956) depicts the role of Aurobindo 
during the Swadeshi era. He, however, based some of his obser¬ 
vations on little-known events. Even Aurobindo contradicted 
some of the observations of Sri Roy Choudhuri, Works like 
C. R. Das and Indian National Movements (1965) by Dilip 
Kumar Chatterjee and the Life and Times of C. R. Das {\D27) 
by Prithvish Chandra Roy narrate the events of the Non-Co¬ 
operation era and the role played by Das in the nationalist move¬ 
ment. Bipin Chandra Pal’s Memories of My Life and Times 
and Swadeshi and Szvaraf can be utilised more as source books. 
There is a large number of biographies written in Bengali on the 
revolutionary leaders of Bengal which evoke a considerable 
interest even to-day. These books which are often classed as 
popular literature are informative and cjuite useful. But care 
must be taken to avoid the bias that is inherent in such works. 
It is interesting to observe in this connection that historical 
literature on revolutionary terrorism and the Swadeshi move¬ 
ment is largely in Bengali and contemporary in nature. On the 
other hand, scholarly research works on the diverse aspects of 
the nationalist movement in Bengal are comparatively few in 
number. 


Ill 

A perusal of the works on the nationalist movement in 
Bengal will reveal that most of them, with a couple Qf 
exceptions, are either narrative or biographical in approach. 
Analytical works are practically conspicuous by their absence. 
It has already been said that the nationalist movement in Bengal 
was always expressed in terms of the stiaiggle for the freedom 
of the sub-continent as a whole. The near-complete identifica¬ 
tion of the nationalist movement in Bengal with the freedom 
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movement in India especially after the birth of the Congress 
largely explains the so-called gaps in historiography. At the very 
outset it must be said that a comprehensive history of* the nation¬ 
alist movement in Bengal is yet to be written. Such a work 
should not be extremely angular in character as we find in the 
case of the work of Narahari Kaviraj. It should be, as far as 
ix)ssible, a dispassionate and unbiased account of a phenomenon 
in which an interplay of various forces and shades of thinking 
was clearly discernible. Much is said about the rise of nation¬ 
alism in Bengal. But there is not a single work which has 
systematically analysed the evolution of the concept of nation¬ 
alism itself. Renaissance-nationalism was not the same as that 
of Rajnarain Bose or of Bankim Chandra. It underwent a 
further transformation during the era following the partition 
of Bengal. A study of the conceptual aspect of the nationalist 
movement is thus long over-due. In this connection it must be 
said that a useful work can be done on the interaction pattern 
of religion and nationalism in Bengal. The political impact of 
the quasi-metaphysical phenomenon was immense and the genesis 
of the disharmony between the Hindus and the Muslims may be 
studied anew. K. P. Karunakaran’s Religion and Political 
Awakening in India falls far short of expectation. The present 
writer’s pai)er on ‘Indian Nationalism and Religion—with special 
reference to Bengal’ published in the Quarterly Reznew of dfistori- 
cal Studies (Vol. V, No. 4 of 1965-66) may l^e referred to in this 
context to indicate the desired line of work. One has to be 
very careful and objective in tackling sucli a tricky problem 
which might hurt the religious susceptibilities of both the Hindus 
and the Muslims. Hardly anything has been written on the 
impact as well as the contribution of the socio-economic changes 
in Bengal vis-a-vis the growth of the nationalist rpovement. This 
is practically a virgin field and a number of works can be written. 
The role of the middle class in this context will be a fascinating 
study. Secondly, the part played by the landed aristocracy, the 
capitalists and the growing, organised labour must be analysed 
carefully. A comprehensive study of the role of Associations 
will be another useful contribution. Notwithstanding the existing 
works on this subject by Jogesh Chandra Bagal and others, the 
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picture is not clear and complete. It is interesting to find that 
the Land-Holders' Society, the British Indian Association, the 
Indian Association, etc., were advocating the cause of the 
nationalist movement in one way or other. But what was the 
nature of their support ? Was there any particular economic 
interest behind that ? Did they actually stand for certain class 
interest while giving support to the nationalist movement ? Mere 
narration of the charter of demands or the programmes of 
action of these associations will not draw out the inner story. 
One has to go deeper and seek the exact answers for the ques¬ 
tions stated above. No study of the nationalist movement in 
Bengal will be complete without a searching analysis of the 
growth of the press in Bengal. Particularly the vernacular 
press influenced the growth of nationalism in the second half 
of the last century. In this connection the present writer’s 
chapter on the growth of the Press vis-a-vis nationalism in The 
Indian Press edited by S. P. Sen may be referred to. Secondly, 
a useful study on the formation of the nationalist public opinion 
may be undertaken. The part played by the Muslims in the 
nationalist movement is yet to be thoroughly assessed. Works 
like Moslem Nationalism in India and Pakistan by Ilafeez 
Malik, or Banglar Jagaran by Abdul Odud fall far below 
expectation. It is largely true that the story of the nationalist 
movement in Bengal has mainly been presented from the point 
of view of the Hindus. k2vcn the story of the partition of Bengal 
remains incomplete. Recently a full scale study of it has been 
made by a Calcutta scholar, but a true presentation of the Muslim 
viewpoint is yet to be made. A comprehensive assessment of 
the Muslim League in Bengal is likely to reveal interesting 
facts. 

A complete history of the terrorist movement is another 
urgent task to be taken up by scholars. So much is said about the 
movement, but so little is actually known about its nature, techni¬ 
que, extent and impact. The accounts given by the revolution¬ 
aries themselves have to be carefully weighed in the light of 
other materials before we can come to any sound conclusion. 
The study of the peasant movements vis-a-vis the growth of the 
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nationalist movement has practically become a taboo for scholars. 
Though text-books often speak of the connection between the 
two, no serious attempt has been made to present •a. thorough 
analysis of their inter-action pattern. It would not be preposter¬ 
ous to assert that if the National Conference, the National 
Congress, the Provincial Conference or even the revolutionary 
terrorism presented one side of the picture—that of the middle 
class, the peasant movements actually reflected the real base of 
nationalism in Bengal. The different peasant movements were 
not haphazard developments ; they were vital links in the chain 
of nationalism and would explain the reasons for the strength 
and weakness of the nationalist movement in Bengal in different 
periods of time. An assessment of the role of the Communist 
Party of India in the later stages of the nationalist movement 
in Bengal should be attempted now. A step towards this has 
already been taken by Gautam Chattopadhyay in his book 
Communism and Bengal’s Freedom Movement, Vol. I, 1917-27 
(1970). The angularity of this work is, however, marked. 
Lastly, the influence of international events and movements on 
the course and character of the nationalist movement in Bengal 
may be profitably taken up. 


IV 

The source materials for the reconstruction of the history 
of the nationalist movement in Bengal are enormous and varied. 
One may wonder why with so much of materials so little has 
hitherto been done. The different types of source materials can 
be listed under a few broad heads. 

I. Archival records or the records of the Government do 
constitute a considerable bulk of materials for the study 
of the nationalist movement. Confidential files of the 
Home Department, Police records in Calcutta, Judicial 
consultations of the Government of India and Calcutta 
High Court records are actually mines of information. 
Not all the confidential files and the Police records have 
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been thrown open for scholarly work. Even then, enough 
of materials can be found for doing serious research work. 
Archival materials have their own merit, but they present 
the picture as seen by the rulers. These records cannot 
give a total picture. 

II. Published Documents : From time to time reports and 
other official documents were printed and published by the 
Government. As an example, mention may be made of 
the Sedition Committee Report. These materials are 
complimentary in character and sometimes fill up the gaps 
in archival materials. About these materials also it may 
be said that they represent mainly the ix)int of view 
of the Government. 

III. Newspapers and Journals : These are also primary 
sources for the reconstruction of the history of the nation¬ 
alist movement. One can actually feel the pulse of the 
country at any given period through the writings in news¬ 
papers and contemporary journals. All the newspapers 
did not, however, speak in the same tune. Aluch depended 
on the ownership of a particular newspaper. There were 
two broad divisions in tlie newspapers,—Vernacular and 
English, The English papers owned by the Englishmen 
did not see eye to eye with the English newspapers owned 
by the Indians. For an example, we may mention the 
Amrita Basar Patrika which always advocated the cause 
of the nationalists. 

In this connection mention must be made of a complete 
series of “Reports on Indian Newspapers” preserved in 
the National Archives of India. They contain very valu¬ 
able materials that may be helpful for a correct assess¬ 
ment of the press. 

IV. Consulate papers ; Foreign Consuls stationed in Calcutta 
used to send regular reports about the activities of the 
nationalists ; and unfortunately, these materials were often 
neglected. The National Archives have acquired the 
microfilms of the reports of the U. S. Consul at Calcutta 
till 1929. These papers are likely to reflect a less biased 
opinion about the nationalist movement. 


3 
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V. Papers of Parties and Associations : Papers of different 
associations and organisations that were activejy involved 
in the growth of nationalism as well as the papers of the 
Indian National Congress are immensely useful materials 
which reflect the inner picture of the nationalist movement. 
These materials will expose the inner conflict behind vari¬ 
ous nationalist issues and will help in assessing the role 
of such organisations correctly. The class character of 
various organisations and the interests they stood for 
come out when one carefully examines these papers. 

VI. Speeches, Writings and accounts of the nationalists : 
Speeches delivered by the nationalist leaders, memoirs and 
reminiscences of the revolutionaries ;md contemporary 
accounts left behind by persons involved in the nationalist 
struggle do constitute important sources of information. 
In this category mention may be made (to state only a 
few) of the speeches of Surendra Nath Banerjea, the 
Memories of My Life and Times by B. C. Pal, Aurobindo’s 
Kara Kahini, Nalini Kishore Cuba’s Banglaye Biplab-bad, 
Jadu Copal Mukherjee’s Viplabi Jibancr Smriti, etc. As 
in the case of the Government records, one has to be very 
careful in utilising these materials. It is likely that 

personal bias and sentiment would be found in such 
materials. They present a story of the nationalist move¬ 
ment from within and reflect the attitudes and ideas of 
those who were in action. 

VII. Biographies, contemporary or otherwise, are valuable 

supplementary sources. While utilising these materials a 
scholar has to be very careful and sometimes critically 
selective. Biographies are not always written by trained 
historians ; and in many cases they are prepared by 

friends and admirers. They may even give credence 
to heresay reports and personal knowledge. Still they 
may throw light on the inner side of a particular 

event. 

VIII. Contemporary literature : No comprehensive history of ‘ 
the growth of nationalism can be written without goings 
through the literary works. The works of Madhusudan,. 
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Dinabandhu, Bankim and Rabindranath acquired a new 
significance in the context of the nationalist movement in 
Bengal. Literature is especially useful for the study of 
the evolution of the concept of nationalism. One should 
not, however, be swayed by the particular bias of the 
literature of the time. 

IX. Secondary Works : There is a large number of secon¬ 
dary works in English as well as in Bengali and articles 
in modem journals which may be utilised for setting the 
initial framework of the problem. For evaluation of the 
opinions already expressed on particular problems in the 
light of later researches one cannot discard the value of 
the secondary works many of which may not be serious, 
scholarly researches. 

X. I^astly, it must be mentioned that a huge mass of materials 
relating to the nationalist movement in Bengal is lying in 
different foreign repositories, especially in England, 
Germany, U.S.A. and Japan. Any ambitious scholar 
may look at them for further information on his subject 
which may not be available in India. 

Even with plenty of materials research in the nationalist 
movement especially during the era of revolutionary terrorism, 
is not an easy task. To attempt such a task before Independence 
was difficult and sometimes impossible, as scholars had to work 
within the most obvious limitations. The political climate of the 
country and the attitude of the rulers were not conducive to 
scholarly analytical works at that time. Even immediately after 
Independence, no dispassionate research could be made for 
obvious reasons. Nearness to historical events or an emotional 
involvement in historical events and activities of personages may 
be a great handicap for researchers who cannot always make 
a correct assessment. Even in the present limes the scholar must 
be very careful to make his evidences speak for themselves. In 
this context the remark of Marc Bloch is worth noting. He 
writes, “because history had tended to make more and more fre¬ 
quent use of unintentional evidence, it can no longer confine 
itself to weighing the explicit assertions of the document. It 
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has been necessary to wring from them further confessions 
which they had never intended to give.”^° 

More than two decades have now passed since the •attain¬ 
ment of Independence, and the task has become easier. The 
inhibitions and pre-suppositions are gradually melting away. The 
exhilarating days of the struggle for freedom are receding ; still 
it is somewhat difficult to penetrate the screen of myth of the 
pre-independence era. But there is no denying the fact that 
Indian historiography is now entering a more mature stage when 
a purely intellectual analysis of many a problem which is emo¬ 
tionally surcharged can be attempted. I'ime has come when the 
national movement in Bengal should be studied in the proper 
perspective of historical analysis, unhindered by emotion or 
prejudice. 
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3 • Bihar 


Dr. B. P. Mazumdar 
(Patna University, Patna) 


I 

Reflecting on the general trends of the nationalist movement in 
India, Professor Gallagher stated that “various regions and 
groups have been drawn into political action for different reasons 
and at different times, as though they had been governed by 
separate clocks”.^ The veracity of this statement can be proved 
by the varied attitudes and motives of the participants in the 
Indian Revolt of 1857-1858. The causes which led the Tana 
Bhagats and peasants to join the freedom movement were not 
identical. 

Some writers believe that any struggle by any group of 
Indians against the British should be labelled as ‘war of indepen¬ 
dence’, If such a view is accepted, the concept of Indian nation¬ 
alism would be as wide and comprehensive as that of the 
Upaiiisadic Brahma or Furna One would not be vague if the 
scope of nationalist movement, as pointed out by R. C. Majumdar, 
is accepted. He wrote that a struggle for independence “must have 
as its primary object the expulsion of foreign rulers, simply because 
they are foreigners, though there are usually many grievances 
against them which rouse the spirit of the people and impel them 
to such a struggle”.^ In this brief article only such movements 
have been regarded as nationalist which had, as their primary 
object, the desire to bring an end to or challenge the British rule 
in India. That activity can be called national, which affects or 
is shared by the nation as a whole.^ As the primary object at 
the beginning of the risings of the Santhals of Rajmahal and 
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Bhagalpur region in 1855-1856 was not anti-British, their move¬ 
ment cannot be regarded as a part of the war of independence. 
The disturbances in the Ranchi and Singhbhum districts between 
1881 and 1895 were also primarily agrarian. Though Birsa 
proclaimed the end of the Queen’s government, his agitations in 
1895, 1899-1900 were not political in character.^ He wanted 
religious and social reforms and rent-free lands for the Mundas 
rather than participation of his own tribesmen in political adminis¬ 
tration. Similarly, though the Tana Bhagats joined the Congress 
as early as 1922, and even took to spinning by charkha in 1941, 
their primary aims and objects were to get exemptions from land 
revenue charges and chowkidari tax. Commenting on their 
agitations for stopping payment of the above-mentioned 
taxes in 1955, a few years after India's independence, Miss 
Namita De wrote that “they became anti-government whether 
the government be British or national. Freedom to them meant 
and still means freedom from governmental authorities”,® Again, 
the Kliuddam-i-Kaba, with its branches at Gaya, Jahanabad and 
Furnea, in 1913, and the Anjuman-i-Islam were no doubt anti- 
British organisations, but they were confined to the Muslims 
.alone. Their efforts were directed to collecting funds for pan- 
Islamic projects. 


II 

During the period under review the first nationalist move¬ 
ment was the series of outbreaks in 1857 which were labelled as 
the Sepoy Mutiny for a long time. It first began at Rohini in 
Deoghar on June 12, 1857, and then in the months of July and 
August at Dinapore, Arrah, Muzaffarpur, Champaran, Hazari- 
bagh, Palamau, Gaya, Purulia and Chaibasa. The rebellion 
lasted longer in between Jagdishpur and Piru, an area of 7 miles 
in Shahabad, 40 sq. miles in Palamau and Porahat in Singhbhum. 
There is common agreement among historians that there was a 
civil rebellion in Shahabad. Few believe that the rebellions of 
the Bhogtas of Palamau, of the Raja of Porahat and of the land¬ 
lords at Gaya were civil rebellions as well. In view of the 
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loyalty of the Maharaja of Chotanagpur, the Rajas of Bettiah 
and Hathwa, the Zamindars of Sursand, Pandaul, Muzaffarpur 
and Bhagalpur, as well as the holding of the great Sonepur fair 
peacefully, it is clear that the anti-British demonstrations were 
not of the same intensity in all parts of Bihar. 

During the last quarter of the nineteenth century nation¬ 
alistic ideas were corihned to the educated class, particularly 
among landholders and lawyers. Their forums were the Indian 
National Congress and the Legislative Councils. At the end of 
the nineteenth and during the first two decades of the twentieth 
centuries pioneering attempts to organise public opinion were 
made by Guru Prosad Sen, Mahesh Narayan and Sachchida- 
nanda Sinha, all of whom were journalists. Organisations like 
the Indian National Congress, the Home Rule League, and the 
revolutionary groups in Bihar did not have a large following. 
Even when the Congress session was held at Patna in 1912, the 
presence of Mazharul Haq and Sachchidananda Sinha at the helm 
of affairs could not bring in adequate funds. The membership 
of- the revolutionary organisations was obviously restricted. The 
Home Rule League, launched by Mrs. Annie Besant, did not 
command a large support.® Plow weak was the public opinion 
in Bihar before 1917 can be illustrated by the single fact that 
the proposal of Braj Kishore Prasad for the appointment of a 
committee to enquire into the grievances of the Champaran 
raiyats was supported by 4 and opposed by 27 members of the 
Legislative Council in April 1915.'^ 

The Champaran mission of Mahatma Gandhi in 1917 marks 
the beginning of intimate contact between the educated classes 
and the illiterate i>easants in North Bihar, Subsequent events 
like the Non-Co-operation and Khilafat (which began on 31 July, 
1920) movements transformed tlie Congress into a big organisa¬ 
tion and a ix)werful force. In resixjnse to Gandhiji’s call to 
boycott elections and legislatures, law courts, schools and colleges, 
as well as foreign cloth, some lawyers of Bihar gave up their 
profession, and many students and a handful of teachers left 
the existing educational institutions. Statistical figures show 
that the Congress could not bring many people within its fold. 
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The Bihar Provincial Congress Working Committee submitted 
before the Congress Civil Disobedience Committee which visited 
Patna on 15 and 16 August, 1922, that only 5% of tlfe total 
population of Bihar were members of the Congress, and only 
1% used khadi cloth.® Further erosion of sympathisers of the 
Congress was due to communal tensions in 1926. 

The nationalist movement increased in intensity between 
1927 and 1933. On the one hand, the revolutionaries, specially 
the Hindustan Socialist Republican Association, were responsible 
for the Deoghar conspiracy in 1927, the Maulania (in Champaran 
in June 1929) and Tirhut conspiracies, and the bomb incidents 
at Patna and Bhagalpur in 1931 and at Ranchi in October, 
1933. On the other, under the directions of the Congress the 
boycott of the Simon Commission (12-28 December, 1928), 
launching of the Salt Satyagraha and non-payment of the 
chaukidari tax between April 1930 and March 1931 made a 
great appeal to the masses. Since 1930 women began to parti¬ 
cipate in the national movement openly. The Government, by 
its policy of repression and firings, particularly at Patna 
(16-21 April, 1930), Bihpur (June 1930), Ro.sera in Darbhanga 
(10 February, 1932), Tarapur in Monghyr (15 February, 1932), 
and Sheohar in Muzaft'arpur (February 28, 1932) rather in¬ 
creased the popularity of the Congress. Despite all these factors 
which accelerated the spread of nationalism, the British Govern¬ 
ment could count upon the loyalty of many Hindu aristocrats, 
landowners, merchants, and retired pensioners as well as reac¬ 
tionary Muslims.’’ 

With the outbreak of World War II and the Viceroy’s 
statement of 8th August, 1940, began another phase of the 
nationalist movement. Individual civil disobedience began. But 
it was a tame movement, as compared to the mighty upsurge of 
August, 1942, which took place after the adoption of the “Quit 
India” resolution by the All-India Congress Committee on 8 
August, 1942. The officials of the Congress had not issued any 
directive to give effect to this resolution. Jawaharlal Nehru 
wrote that Mahatma Gandhi did not “hint at the nature of 
action he had in mind, except a one-day general strike”.^® 
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Rajendra Prasad makes the speech of L. S. Amery, the then 
Secretary of State for India, responsible for the violent nature 
of the 1942 movement.^^ Such a vievv is also maintained by the 
revolutionary leader Jogesh Chandra Chatter]i.^^ The revolt of 
1942 turned to be the biggest violent movement in India since 
the outbreak of 1857. Means of communication like railways, 
posts and telegraphs were sought to be destroyed and courts, 
police stations and post offices were brought under the control 
of the agitators. The latter set up National Government in 
Mahnar, North Bhagalpur, Manjhi, Ekma, Dighawara, Darauli, 
Parsa and other places. Till June, 1944, the Siadam Dal and the 
Parasurain Dal carried on guerrilla activities in the Bhagalpur, 
Purnea and Monghyr districts. As compared with 10,191 per¬ 
sons arrested during the seven months between April and 
October, 1930, the total number of arrests in four months 
between 9 August and 30 November, 1942, was 14,478.^''* In 
1942 the largest number of arrests was in the Patna district and 
the lowest number in the Ranchi and Singhbhum districts. The 
August movement failed because the Indians were not prepared 
for it, and after the first phase of the Revolt there was no 
further programme placed before the people. By November, 1942, 
the Government suppressed the rising to a large extent. 

With the formation of another Congress ministry in Bihar 
on 30 March^ 1946, and the British Government’s declaration 
regarding transfer of power to Indian hands on 20 February, 
1947, there was no longer any necessity for a nationalist 
movement. 


UI 

Some scholars suggest that the risings of the Santhals and 
of the Wahabis should be treated as nationalist movements.^* 
Q. Ahmad found several links between the Indian National 
Congress and the Wahabis, and wrote that “many of the tactics 
initiated and practised by the Wahabis were subsequently adopted 
and improved upon by the early political parties, particularly the 
Indian National Congress”.^® He also referred to Surendranath 
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Banerjea’s allusion to the Wahabis in a speech in 1883. A 
mere allusion need not be construed as proving that the Wahabis 
were the precursors of the Congress. Congressmen like Kajendra 
Prasad are not prepared to admit that the Wahabis fought for 
the freedom of India.Historians like R. C. MajumdaH^ and 
S. B. Chaudhuri held a similar opinion. Chaudhuri, while 
supporting the view of his teacher R. C. Majumdar, observed 
that “This Muslim national war of indej^endence as the move¬ 
ment is called, does not enter into the main stream of the 
Freedom Movement in India, for, had the movement succeded, 
it would have led to the independence of a community, but not 
to the freedom of the country and its people”.^** 

In recent years S. N. Sen, R. C. Majumdar, S. B. Chaudhuri, 
K. K. Datta and H. P. Chatterjee have made substantial con¬ 
tributions to the history of the first nationalist movement in 
Bihar in 1S57-59. Their works appeared almost simultaneously. 
They agree at least on two points. First, “without any pre¬ 
conceived plan and organisation the mutiny merged itself into a 
rising of the civil population’’ (Majumdar), and secondly, that 
there was a national war in Sahabad against the English. The 
second view is as old as that of Samuells’ letter, dated 23 Septem¬ 
ber, 1858, to A. R. Young, Secretaiy to the Government of 
Bengal, which stated that “the movement in Shahabad had all 
the dignity of a national revolt”. The older scholars, S. N. Sen 
and R. C. Majumdar, differed from the younger ones like 
K. K. Datta and S. B. Chaudhuri, on the nature of the out¬ 
break of 1857 in areas other than Shahabad, in Bihar. Sen 
clearly wrote that “except for Sahabad the province remained 
loyal’V® and quoted the opinion of the then Lt.Governor that 
“there was no organised conspiracy to rebel, mutineers have been 
met and defeated by levies actually raised in these districts”. 
On the other hand, K, K. Datta maintained that “there is plenty 
of contemporary evidence to show that in Bihar there was wide 
and enthusiastic response of the people in favour of the move¬ 
ment”.*" S. B. Chaudhuri consistently maintained the view that 
the mutiny resulted in a civil rebellion of a countrywide character. 
As examples of preparedness for a civil rebellion he referred 
to the use of guns by Amar Singh’s troops in 1858, the use of 
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‘native powder' and percussion caps by the Palamau rebels and 
of matchlocks from Jhalda by the Raja of Porahat.^^ These 
instances do not prove the preparedness of the rebels in 1857. 

If patriotism is the sole motive and the primary object of a 
nationalist movement is expulsion of foreign rulers, the views 
of Datta and Chaudhuri about the nature of the revolt in areas 
other than Shahabad are liable to criticism. Sen and Majumdar 
held rightly that even before the outbreak of 1857 the Raja 
■of Porahat had rebelled as he had been superseded by the Raja 
of Seraikela.-^ The risings of the tribal chiefs of Chotanagpur 
were “as much from personal animosity as from dislike of the 
British’’.^* Hyder Ali Khan wanted to recover the pro^^erty 
which belonged to his ancestors in the Rajgir pargana.^'* 
Nilambar and Pitambar Sahi of Palamau fought for the recogni¬ 
tion of their claim to the proiierty of their father. Hence the 
motives of these rebels for fighting against the English were not 
patriotism alone. It should also be noted that even all the people 
of Shahabad were not rebels at heart before the outbreak of the 
Mutiny. Samuells wrote that “they believed that their relatives 
were fighting for their caste at the call of their hereditary leaders”. 
If this be a correct diagnosis, casteism was one of the factors for 
the support of the Rajputs of Shahabad to the rebel sepoys. As 
for the reasons which led the contractors and lease-holders to 
join Kunwar Singh, one can go through the letter of W. C. Wake, 
Magistrate of Shahabad, which is quoted by K. K, Datta. Wake 
wrote on 29 January, 1858, to the Commissioner of the Patna 
Division that “Where they weie Ticadars under Koer Singh, I 
would, at the next settlement, dispossess them, for every Ticadar 
as a matter of course, joined him, or he would risk his pottah 
(title-deed to land), for none of them doubted the success of the 
rebellion”.^® 

Many official reports repeatedly refer to the activities of the 
anti-social elements in the outbreak of 1857. Regarding the 
conduct of the rebels at Gaya it has been observed that “bands 
of mutineers roamed at will over the country, plundered, des¬ 
troyed public buildings, levied tribute and ravished the wives of 
respectable Hindoos”.^® Such marauding activities are empha¬ 
sised by the nineteenth-century British historians like T. R. 
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Holmes, not lost sight of by R. C. Majumdar, tolerated by S. B. 
Chaudhuri, but almost ignored by K. K. Datta and totally ignored 
by Tara Chand. It should be mentioned here that the social 
background of the 'goonda elements’ has yet to be found out. One 
should be as certain about them as Chaudhuri noticed about the 
Gujars and ranghars of the U. P. Chaudhuri maintained that 
“the Gujars and ranghars described as ‘Goondas’ actually formed 
a solid mass of peasantry, many of whom were expropriated 
peasants”. 

Much has been written on the nature of the relation between 
Kunwar Singh and the English. Tara Chand made a bold state¬ 
ment that he was an “inveterate foe of the British Government”. 
K. K. Datta in a scholarly way tried to prove that Kunwar Singh 
had meditated a revolt as far back as 1845-46 on the basis of a 
statement of J. J. Halls and the letters of Elphinstone Jackson,. 
Magistrate of Shahabad, dated 22 January, 1848, and of Ishree 
Prasad, a Deputy Magistrate of Patna, dated 27 August, 1870.*®' 
Ele found Kunwar Singh’s hand in the mutiny of the sepoys at 
Dinapore on the evidence of Wake’s letter dated 29 January, 1858,. 
and the opinion of later writers like G. B. Malleson and Chandra 
Sekhar Palhak. These conclusions of Datta have been challenged 
by R. C. Majumdar. Majumdar was not prepared to rely on 
the suspicions entertained by Halls against the more weighty 
views of Tayler, Commissioner of Patna Division, who was 
certain of the fact that Kunwar Singh bore no hatred against 
the English. Further, Ishree Prasad’s letter was written in 1870, 
twenty-five years after the date of the Patna conspiracy. As for 
the other conclusion of Datta, it may be mentioned that on the 
basis of the combined evidence of Tayler and Nishan Singh 
S. N. Sen felt that they do not prove that Kunwar Singh had 
been in league with the sepoys of Dinapore before 25 July and 
decided upon Mutiny. Majumdar also supplied the additional 
evidence of Wake’s letter, dated July 19, 1857 and report of 
Tayler’s enquiries about Kunwar Singh. He observed that 
“neither this nor the evidence of Nishan Singh is mentioned in 
the big three-volume official publication, Freedom Movement in 
Nishan Singh, an able lieutenant of Kunwar Singh^ 
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made the following statement : “Meanwhile the rebellious sepoys 
of Dinapore reached Arrah and looted the town. And they 
threatened the servants of Kunwar Singh to bring him there or 
they would loot Jagdishpore’’.'^" 

In a recent article B. K. Sinha^^ argued that economic 
considerations alone, that is, the impending loss of his paternal 
estates, and not other contributory causes, as had been incorrectly 
held by K. K. Datta, impelled Kunwar Singh to assume 
the leadership of the movement in Shahabad in 1857. It has 
already been stated that the evidence of Nishan Singh and 
Chandra Sekhar Pathak’s review of the ‘Sejxiy Mutiny’ show 
that Kunwar Singh was compelled to lead the revolt in Shahabad. 
B. K. Sinha, though referring to the deputation of Harekrishna 
Singh and Ramdalan Singh by Kunwar Singh to Dinajxire on 
the eve of the Mutiny^ chose to remain silent on their actual 
activity. They, on their own initiative, told the sepoys that 
Kunwar Singh had consented to lead their revolt. Further, in 
a memo Tayler wrote on 18 August, 1857, that Kunwar Singh 
“has since openly rebelled and opposed the State and so of his 
fate there can be no doubt, but in my own mind I look upon 
him as a victim of circumstances and a rebel by compulsion’’.®^ 
If Tayler’s view is identiad with the evidence of Nishan Singh 
it becomes evident that even if the Board of Revenue agreed 
to Kunwar Singh’s petition for taking over the management of his 
estates, Kunwar Singh would have been forced by the mutinous 
sepoys under a threat of violence to join them. 

S. N. Sen overstated a fact when he observed that “the 
landed aristocracy of Bihar consistently stood by the British 
Government’’.®® K. K. Datta and H. P. Chatterjee gave a list 
of loyal as well as rebel landlords. The Raja of Dumraon no 
doubt supported the rebels, but at the same time did not lose the 
opportunity to pose as a loyal zamindar.®^ A. Money, the then 
Magistrate of Gaya, wrote to the Commissioner of Circuit that 
“the Deo Rajah is the only man of station in this district who has 
taken an actively loyal part against our enemies’’.®® 

The constructive role of the members and sympathisers of 
the Indian National Congress in Bihar before 1908 has not been 
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mentioned at all by Tara Chand in his History of the Freedom 
Movement in India, and has been treated very scantily by K. K. 
Datta in the first volume of the History of Freedom Movement 
in Bihar. Timanbehari Majumdar discussed their activities in 
detail and drew attention to the pioneer attempts at awakeninj^ 
political consciousness among the people of Bihar by Guru Prosad 
Sen, Mahesh Narayan, Govind Charan and Sachchidan^mda 
Sinha.'*^ Guru Prosad started the People’s Association on 26 
May, 1877, which was the first political association in Bihar.^’^ 
The first editor of the Indian Chronicle and the Bihar Times were 
Govind Charan (in 1881) and Mahesh Narayan (in 1894) respec¬ 
tively. Sachchidananda Sinha attended the Congress as a visitor 
as early as 1888, and played a leading part in Congress activities 
since 1899. The speeches made by the Congressmen of Bihar 
between 1886 and 1917 have been classified by the author of this 
article.'^” Bimanbehari Majumdar and Jata Shankar Jha elabora¬ 
tely referred to Maharaja Lakshmisvar Singh’s monetary help to 
the Congress and his nationalistic speeches in the legislative 
council,•’’’ 

A detailed survey of revolutionary nationalism in Bihar in 
the early twentieth century was made by Jata Shankar Jha."*® 
Referring to the contributions of K. K. Datta on the same subject, 
Jha observed that “he‘could not give us that much of satisfaction 
which one could reasonably expect from a scholar of his 
eminence.” There is little doubt that Jha has expanded our 
knowledge on the subject. If one differs from him,^^ it is because 
of some of his conclusions. Commenting on the revolutionary 
activities in Bihar he made the following two statements : 

(1) “The movement remained till the end a Bengali movement”. 

(2) “Co-operation between Bengalis and Biharies in carrying out 
the scheme of revolutionary nationalism was well-nigh impossible.” 
The first statement need not be a surprise. During the first two 
decades all revolutionary organisations of Eastern India had 
their headquarters in Bengal. Any such organisation must carry its 
preliminary secret work in the mother-tongue of the revolution¬ 
ary leaders. Hence when the Anushilan Samiti despatched its 
members to Bihar, they chose to confer first with the Bengali-speak¬ 
ing Biharis. The second statement is not exactly correct. Jha him- 
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self gave the names of Biharis like Professor Nageshwari Prasad, 
Govardhan Prasad^ Shyama Prasad, Ganga Prasad Agarwala, 
Kameshwar Prasad and Rash Behari Lai, who were as good 
revolutionaries as other Bengali-speaking Biharis. This co-opera¬ 
tion between the Bengalis and the Biharis continued in the later 
phases of revolutionary nationalism. 

Several volumes have been compiled on the Champaran 
mission of Mahatma Gandhi. Special mention may be made of 
the contributions of Rajendra Prasad, K. K. Datta and B. B. 
Misra. 

The chronicle of events between 1921 and 1947 has been 
excellently recorded by K. K. Datta in the three volumes of the 
History of Freedom Movement in Bihar The second volume 
deals with the period between 1928 and 1941, and the third one 
between 1942 and 1947. The bulk of these volumes would have 
been much reduced had he refrained from giving long details of 
relief work during the earthquake in Bihar, history of the beginn¬ 
ing of World War II, Lord Wavell’s correspondence with the 
Indian [xtlitical parties, the Cabinet Mission Plan, Attlee’s declara¬ 
tion, Indian Independence Act, and the speeches of Nehru and 
Kripalani on 15 August, 1947. One fails to understand the 
relevance of seeing a theatre or visiting the Khuda Bux Oriental 
Library by Mahatma Gandhi in the history of the freedom move¬ 
ment in Bihar.^^ The workers’ strikes of 1942 and 1946 and 
the police strike in 1942, which were designed principally for 
increase in pay and allowances and other fringe benefits,^'’ cannot 
be unreservedly called nationalist movements. 

Acquaintance with the leaders of the nationalist movement 
helped Datta to get first hand and rich material on the history 
of the freedom movement in Bihar. But, many a time this 
advantage acted as a positive hindrance to the assessment of the 
political situation. No attempt has been made to ascertain the 
causes which led the old leaders to dissociate themselves from 
the Congress by 1921. One would wish at least a few lines on 
the causes of the resignation of Sadichidananda Sinha in 1920. 
It is well known that he defeated the Congress candidate in the 
election of January 1937. Probably his intellectual aristocracy 
prevented him from subscribing to the policies of hand-spinning 
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aiid offering of Satyagraha. The causes of the emergence of 
Jayaprakash Narayan need a more elaborate analysis. The 
economic background of the leaders of the nationalist movement 
in the pre-1917 years and that in the post-1921 period are almost 
radically different. It is also necessary to enquire whether the 
end of the Civil Disobedience Movement on May 20, 1934, was 
due to the great earthquake in January 1934 or to the unwilling¬ 
ness or inability of the Congressmen to court imprisonment 
afresh, as has been pointed out in the official history of the 
Congress.^* 

Neither the i>easant movement nor the role of the lower 
classes of Muslims in Bihar can be strictly regarded as nation¬ 
alist movements. The Kisan movement in Bihar has a distinct 
place. Neither in Bengal nor in the U.P. did the peasants pose 
a serious problem for the Government, British or Congress, till 
about 1940. In Bengal the zamindars often took away the 
possession of the land from the erring peasant, who failed to 
pay the land revenue, and settled it with some other cultivator. 
Moreover, the number of intermediaries between the zamindar 
and the peasant was more in number in Bengal than in Bihar. 
In the U.P. many Congress leaders supix)rted the demand of the 
peasants for abolition of the zamindari system as early as 1935. 
In Bihar the peasants did not get such help or opportunity 
excepting on one or two occasions. They resented the practice 
of the zamindars acquiring the lands themselves, which used to 
be occupied by the defaulting cultivators (hakast-malik). 
Srikrishna Sinha, Premier of Bihar, pointed out the miseries of 
the peasants of Bihar in the Bihar Legislative Assembly on the 
25 September, 1937. He said that they paid the highest rent 
in India.^® Quoting the views of the Rent Law Commission 
with approval, he also observed that “in order to debar the 
tenants from acquiring occupancy right in such lands, the land¬ 
lords even now take recourse to the old subterfuge of not 
granting receipt to the tenants”.*® Besides these, there were 
other causes of grievances of the peasants of Bihar which 
existed also in other parts of India. Their grievances were 
seldom given a nationalist character by the Congress. Rather 
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the differences between the Congress and the Kisan Sabha 
became wide in 1937-1939. The Provincial Congress Committee 
took disciplinary action against Swami Sahajananda and two 
other leaders of the Sabha. The All-India Kisan Conference at 
Gaya deplored the alliance between the Congress and the zamin- 
dars in April, 1939. Swami Sahajananda left the official 
Congress and joined Subhas Bose at Ramgarh in 1940. The 
Bihar peasants no doubt supported the nationalist movement. But 
national independence was their secondary objective. S. L. Singh, 
who has an intimate knowledge of the Kisan movement in Bihar, 
while referring to the nationalistic speech of Narendra Dev at 
the above-mentioned conference at^^aya, rightly observed ‘'the 
Kisan Sabha was to be primarily or^lwiisecl to secure the economic 
rights of the peasants. But so long as the system of colonial 
exploitation continued, their misery could not be ended, and so 
they had to be interested in the national struggle.”^^ 

The Momins supported the programme of the Congress 
principally on economic considerations. They knew that the 
advocacy of cottage industries and hand-spinning by the Congress 
would surely increase their earnings. 

Historians will evince greater objectivity as we move further 
and further from the years of toil for freedom. Half a century 
after 1947 many scholars may point out various lapses in the 
History of Freedom Movement in Bihar by K. K. Datta. But 
even when hitherto unknown sources will be brought forth, and 
sources, now known, will be re-interpreted in future, Datta’s 
work will remain an indispensable source book for the history 
of the nationalist movement in Bihar. 


R. C. Majumdar’s History of the Freedom Movement in 
India and the chapters written by him in the Struggle For Free¬ 
dom are so far the most outstanding contributions to the history 
of the nationalist movement in the whole of India. Though 
never intending to give all the details of the struggle in any 
state, Majumdar has seldom faltered to indicate the salient 
features of the movement in Bihar. For the first time he has 
brought to notice some instances of social ostracism of those 
who did not follow the programmes of the Non-Co-operation 


4 
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and Khilafat movements.^® His analysis of the revolt of 1942 
is also a distinct contribution to the history of our freedom 
struggle. It broke out first in towns and then in rural areas. 
It was “an indissoluble and indistinguishable admixture of the 
Gandhian spirit of non-violent mass resistance and the revolu¬ 
tionary programme based on violence”.'^^ If the British Govern¬ 
ment resorted to ruthless suppression of the movement, there 
were also a few instances of cruelties perpetrated by the people 
of Bihar.Majumdar is also the first among historians to 
utilise the views of Jayaprakash Narayan on the causes of the 
failure of the revolt. These were twofold, namely, lack of 
organisation to such an extent that “even important Congressmen 
were not aware of the prog9?ss of the Revolt”, and “after the 
first phase of the Rising was over there was no further pro¬ 
gramme placed before the people.” Few historians have the- 
candidness like R. C. Majumdar to write that “so far as India 
is concerned the year 1942-43 marks the end of her struggle for 
freedom. The revolutionary movement which had begun early 
in this century, as well as the non-violent Satyagraha which 
Gandhi had launched in 1920, both came to an end, almost 
simultaneously, without achieving freedom.”®^ 


IV 

The primary and secondary sources on the nationalist move¬ 
ment in Bihar are numerous. An idea of the vastness of un¬ 
published official records for the period between 1857 and 1859 
alone can be gathered from the works of S. N. Sen, R. C. Majum¬ 
dar, K. K. Datta, and S. B. Chaudhuri. Datta classified the records 
under fourteen heads, as for example, Foreign Department Con¬ 
sultations, Military Department Consultations, Letters to and 
from the Commissioners, proceedings of trials, etc. Some of the 
official records have recently been edited by P. C. Roychaudhuri 
under the title Old Records. Among the printed sources Further 
Papers of British Parliament, W. Tayler’s Thirty-eight years in 
India, J. J. Halls’ Two Manths in Arrah in i8^l, Kaye’s A 
History of the Sepoy War, volume iii, and G. B. Malleson's 
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History >of the Indian Mutiny, vol. ii, are more important. 
Works like Nabin Chandra Sen’s Amar Jiban or Tawarikh-i- 
Ujainiya give a little information about the outbreak in Shahabad. 

The source materials for the period after 1885 are far more 
numerous and varietl than those for 1857-59. Not only the 
official records but also the pamphlets and proceedings of the 
Indian National Congress and of the Bihar Provincial Congress 
Committee and newspaper reports are important sources. The 
Report of the Delegation of the India League on the nature 
of repression by British Government in 1932 deserve close study. 
Memoirs, autobiographies and unpublished statements of nation¬ 
alist leaders, a catalogue of which is given by K. K. Datta, 
assume first rale imjjortance. Rajendra Pra.sad’s Autobiography, 
Anugraha Narayan Sinha’s Merc Samsniaran, Lahtan Chaudhary’s 
Role of Supaid in India's Battle for Freedom, the speeches and 
writings of Jayaprakash Narayan and the unpublished diary 
of Siyaram Singh give a clear idea of the different phases of 
the nationalist movement in Bihar. Since 1957 some texts, 
papers and letters have come to light. The correspondences of 
and relating to Lakshmisvar Singh of Darbhanga have been 
salvaged in 1960-61. More light on the movement shall be thrown 
when the autobiography of the late Mm. Ganga Nath Jha is 
published. From J. C. Chatterji we learn that Ashfaqullah, the 
only Muslim hanged for biking part in revolutionary conspiracies, 
had come to Bihar. A number of private papers of eminent 
Indians like G. K. Gokhale and Subhash Chandra Bose, now 
preserved at the National Archives of India, also deserve close 
perusal. A proper evaluation of these varied sources can only be 
fiossible when one goes through both official and non-official 
records. 


V 

In the academic sphere there is hardly any finality of dis¬ 
cussions. More enquiries are needed to determine the extent of 
civil rebellion and the causes of antipathy of some sections of the 
people of Bihar towards the outbreak of 1857. For the period 
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after 1859 the two general questions still unanswered are : 
(i) whether the non-violent or the violent movement was^the more 
important factor for the independence of India, and (ii) assess¬ 
ment of the contribution of the Muslims of Bihar to the nation¬ 
alist movement. 

One has to determine the i^ersonnel of the nationalist move¬ 
ment. S. B. Chaudhuri rightly pointed out the necessity for 
search of the “social composition” of the rebels of 1857-59. 
Nowhere it has been discussed how and when the nationalist ideas, 
which were originally confined to the English-educated class 
roughly between 1885 and 1930, gradually enveloped the whole 
society from top to bottom. An intensive investigation should 
be conducted to find out those persons or classes who transmitted 
the message of freedom to the less educated, illiterate and un¬ 
sophisticated rural people. The Kisan Sabha was active in Reora 
in Gaya, Barhaiyia Tal in Monghyr, Amwari in Saran and 
Patna and among its prominent leaders were Swami Sahajananda 
and Rahul Sankirtyayana, both of whom were recluses. Nibaran 
Chandra Dasgupta, who popularised nationalistic ideas in the 
Manbhum district, was also a saintly person, who had resigned 
the post of Headmaster of a Zilla school. His follower, Atui 
Chandra Ghosh, was a lawyer but he gave up practice and 
remained a disciple of Dasgupta and Gandhiji throughout his life. 
Among the nationalist Muslims there were very few landed 
aristocrats like Syed Mahmud after 1930. Further investigations 
should be carried on the forms of social boycott adopted for those 
who did not respond to the demands of the nationalists or who 
helped the repressive policy of the British Government. The 
public and personal attitude of the Indian I.C.S. and I.P.S. can 
also be enquired. How far did the intellectuals, men belonging to 
the medical and business professions, support the nationalist 
movement after 1930 ? 

The inter-relation between nationalism and economic matters 
has not been adequately dealt with by historians. K. K Datta 
drew attention to the voluntary action of the traders after the 
publication of the manifesto of the Bihar Provincial Congress 
Committee in 1930. They agreed to impose a fine ranging 
between Rs. 100/- and Rs. 1000/- on any one selling foreign 
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doth and even to undergo sodal boycott if the fine was considered 
inadequate by the Congress Committee.*^ Curiously, after the 
issue of the manifesto, while the sale of British cotton goods 
considerably declined, demand for Japanese goods and Indian 
manufactured textiles rose considerably.®^ Statistical data on the 
production and sale of mill-made clothes show that Swadeshism 
did not mean stoppage of production of industrial goods by the 
Indians. Deeper investigation should prove how far economic 
factors helped the success of the nationalist movement in Bihar. 
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Professor K. N. Dutt 
{Shillong^ Meghalaya') 


I 

THE COLLAPSE of the six-liunclred years old Ahoni rule in Assam 
in the third decade of the nineteenth century and the consequent 
loss of Assam’s freedom, first to the ruthless Burmese invaders 
who led three invasions into the country between 1816 and 1824 
and perpetrated inhuman acts of violence and atrocity on her 
helpless [Hjople^ and then to the British who came with promises 
of rescuing Assam from Burmese vandalism and then held it as 
a prize of conquest under the Treaty of Yandabu of February 24, 
1826, constitute one of the tragic tales of history. The one 
relieving feature of this tragedy, as subsecjuent events showed, 
was that the British annexation enabled Assam to move out of 
her seclusion in the North-J:Liistern corner of the Indian sub¬ 
continent and participate in the larger life of India. The air of 
modernity began to blow over the hills and dales of Assam, 
transforming her medieval feudal society and holding before the 
people new vistas of progress and prosperity. 

At the beginning the Assamese people not only acquiesced 
in the British rule in general but even welcomed the Britishers 
as deliverers from the tyrannical rule of the Burmese. But the 
tradition of freedom or indei3endence which the people of Assam 
had cherished for centuries in the past could not be easily for¬ 
gotten. Discontent with alien rule was soon manifest in plots 
and rebellions, engineered by the scions and supporters of the 
old royal houses and the nobility. In the hills of Assam also 
the hillmen resisted the British penetration into their homeland. 
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In the Khasi Hills, for example, British imperial designs 
provoked a great local conflagration in 1829 under the leader¬ 
ship of U Tirot Singh, a brave Khasi chief. The year 1830 was 
a year of revolts in Assam against the British authority. But 
the British succeeded in overcoming all resistance, and con¬ 
solidated their dominion in Assam before the outbreak of 1857 
which the British called the “Sepoy Mutiny”, and the Indian 
patriots characterised as the First War of Independence. In the 
wake of this uprising Maniram Dutta Dewan, an adviser to the 
dispossessed Ahom Raj family and an outstanding Assamese 
patriot of the time, organised a plot at Sibsagar to overthrow the 
British yoke and reinstate the Ahom monarchy. But the plot 
was discovered before it could mature^ and the Dewan who was 
hanged for treason along with Piyali Baruwa, one of his asso¬ 
ciates, became a martyr to the cause of Assam’s independence 
like Piyali Barphukan and others before him in 1830. Many 
others were given sentences of transportation or imprisonment. 
The Assamese people remembered with pride these heroes of 
1857 at every stage of the freedom struggle later. 

The period of more or less sporadic insurrections and plots 
and conspiracies organised by princes and nobles came to a close, 
and the character of the struggle against the British changed after 
1860. We now enter upon a new phase, —a phase of agrarian 
risings against enhancement of land revenue or imposition of new 
taxes and measures that increased the economic distress of the 
people. In the post-Mutiny period the Raij-mels or ‘Mels’, which 
were assemblies of the common people under rural leadership, 
played a prominent part in directing the iK)pular uprisings. The 
popular uprisings which came to be known as the ‘Assam Riots’ 
of 1893-94, caused a deep stir throughout the province and had 
its echo even in the Imperial Legislature of those days where the 
Government’s repressive measures were called in question. There 
were adverse criticisms of the Government also in some news¬ 
papers of the time like The Bengalee. 

A new awakening marked the close of the nineteenth century 
and the beginning of the twentieth It may be viewed as a pait 
of the great national awakening throughout India which had 
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found expression in the foundation of the Indian National 
Congress in 1885. Organisations and associations of^ educated 
men were formed in Assam for literary and cultural as well as 
political purposes. A new generation of Assamese literary men, 
imbued with the liberalism of the West and inspired by the 
glorious past traditions of Assam, renovated Assamese literature 
with their patriotic writings. Amongst them were Lakshminath 
Bezboroa, Chandra Kumar Agarwalla, Padmanath Gohain Barua 
and others. They prepared the intellectual background for the 
growth of political consciousness of the people. The Assam 
Association, formed by the educated gentry of Assam in 1903, 
was an all-Assam political organisation which voiced popular 
grievances and sought for their redress by constitutional means. 
The Association played its part in the jxilitical advancement of 
Assam and became defunct only when the Assam Provincial 
Congress Committee was set up in June, 1921. So long the 
province had been represented in the Congress through the 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee. 

Being dissatisfied with the Montagu-Chelmsford reform 
scheme, as embodied in the Goverment of India Act of 1919, the 
Congress decided in 1920, under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi, to launch the great Non-Co-operation movement for the 
freedom of India. Assam was prepared, thanks to her leaders, 
to march with the rest of India towards the common goal of 
freedom. Henceforth the struggle for freedom in Assam forms 
an inseparable part of the Indian struggle. Assam was in the 
forefront at every stage of the Congress struggle till freedom 
was won in 1947. Tarun Ram Phukan, Nabin Chandra Bardoloi, 
Basanta Kumar Das, Hern Chandra Barua, Bishnuram Medhi 
and Ambicagiri Roy Choudhury were some of the frontline 
leaders and freedom-fighters from Assam. 


II 

Historical writings on the nationalist movement in Assam 
have not been quite few, although the larger number of books 
and articles on the subject is in the regional language, Assamese. 
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Most of these are also by amateur writers, journalists and 
literary men, and not by historians in the true sense of the term. 
Occasions like the Independence Day, the Republic Day, Gandhi 
Jayanti, Centenary of the Great Rising of 1857, etc., in the post¬ 
independence period, and similar days of national importance in 
the pre-inde[)endence period, holding of sessions of the Indian 
National Congress and of District and Provincial Political Con¬ 
ferences, organised mainly by the Congress Party in the state 
provided the incentive for the writing of papers and articles 
in English. Assamese or even Bengali in Souvenir volumes, 
journals and newspapers, on different aspects or features of the 
nationalist movement, highlighting the state’s part in it. It would 
be a rewarding job if all such pai)ers and articles could be traced 
out and catalogued for the future use of historical scholars and 
investigators. Here it will be possible to 'give only the barest 
reference to some of these writings which have left a lasting 
impression on the readers. 

The Chctana in the pre-Non-Co-operation days and the Deha- 
Asem later were two periodicals, edited by the well-known 
litterateur Ambicagiri Roy Choudhury, which did a lot to evoke 
patriotism and national consciousness among the Assamese people. 
In writing about men and events of the freedom struggle in India 
he stressed on carving out a special niche for the Assamese people 
in the mosaic of India’s multi-racial and multi-lingual population 
in consonance with their past heritage. Imprisoned as a staunch 
non-co-o[)erator in 1921, he was put to hard labour and compelled 
to live in a ‘cell’ for his refusal to observe some of the humiliat¬ 
ing jail regulations. The songs he verbally composed while 
living in the cell, cheerfully accepting the rigours of the prison 
life, were masterpieces of patriotism. Some of these were later 
translated into English by Dr. Banikanta Kakoti and published 
under the title of the Songs of the Cell. Ambicagiri was a reci¬ 
pient of Sahitya Akademi award, though posthumously. 

A pioneer in writing about heroic episodes and heroes who 
resisted with their lives the British rule in Assam is Benudhar 
Sharma, an antiquarian and litterateur of note. His book, 
Maniram Dezuan, is the first biographical work on the life of 
the architect of the abortive Sibsagar plot of 1857. Another 
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smaller book by him, the Satazmn Sal, deals with the events of 
1857, with particular reference to Assam. An English jiransla- 
tion of the book was also later brought out. Among Sharma's 
many articles on Assam’s history and culture, published in vari¬ 
ous Assamese journals and newspapers, are to be found a few 
dealing with fighters for freedom like PooU Barphukan, 
Kohidhan, a Kachari Chief, and Tularam Senapati, another Chief 
of Kachar. Sharma has a knack of finding out old references- 
and bringing out from oblivion source-materials for little-known 
events and personalities. He commands a distinctive literary 
style of his own. He has been a recipient of the Sahitya 
Akademi award for his book Kongrcssor Kachali Rodot (In the 
morning light of the Congress) for its literary merits, although 
it is more or less a historical work describing the reactions of a 
particular locality ftf Assam to the Congress’s message for- 
freedom. 

Nalinibala Debi, daughter of Karmabir Nabin Chandra 
Bardoloi, a leader of the Non-Co-operation movement in Assam, 
is a poetess of note and recipient of the Padmasree award. 
Besides writing patriotic poems, she has written a biographical 
account of her illustrious father in her book Smriti-Tirtha which 
naturally illustrates some aspects of the freedom struggle in 
Assam in which the late Bardoloi played a vital role. Similarly 
Mahadev Sharma’s book on Lokapriya Gopinath Bardoloi. the 
first Chief Minister of Assam after independence, throws light 
on .some aspects of the Congress movement in Assam. 

Omeo Kumar Das, a veteran of the freedom struggle (a 
Gandhiite since 1920), a journalist and a literary man who was 
a Minister of the Government of Assam for some years 
after independence, translated Gandhiji’s Autobiography into 
Assamese. In recent years he has contributed a series of in¬ 
teresting and illuminating articles entitled ‘Memories of the 
Non-Co-operation Movement’ to the Asom-Bani. a widely cir¬ 
culated Assamese weekly published from the Tribune Press, 
Gauhati. Some of these articles give vivid accounts of the zeal 
and sacrifice with which the Congress workers spread the- 
message of Swaraj, as given by Mahatma Gandhi in the country¬ 
side, braving all the hazards of repression by the authorities ini 
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those days. Das himself was a tireless worker who used all the 
ingenuity at his command to evade the notice of the C.I.D. and 
the police during the days of our freedom struggle. 

In the wake of the efforts put forth by the Regional Com¬ 
mittee for compilation of materials for the History of the Free¬ 
dom Movement in India. Assam region, as sponsored by the 
Government of India, a number of booklets were written and 
published by some participants in this struggle, giving accounts 
of the freedom movement in particular localities of Assam to 
which they belonged. These are mostly in Assamese. One 
such booklet is the Bidyohi Asom which gives an account of the 
ix)lice firings at Bahrampur and other places in the Nowgong 
district of Assam in 1942-43, resulting in the death of several 
freedom-fighters. The police firings at Bozali in the Kamrup 
district have been described in another such booklet called the 
Bozali Swadhinatar Buranji^ which also gives us a brief account 
of the freedom struggle in Bozali. There are also short book¬ 
lets on the martyrdom of Congress workers like the brave girl 
Kanaklata at Gohpur near Tezpur and of Kushal Konwar in 
1942, These booklets contain valuable information on the con¬ 
tributions of particular regions or localities of Assam to the 
freedom struggle in the province. An account of the August 
Revolution in Assam was later written in English by Sri Hem 
Barua, M.P. It was based on the Congress account of the 
movement of 1942-43. The British Government’s version of the 
‘Congress responsibility for the atrocities of 1942’ is to be found 
in the Government of India (Secret) publication under this 
title. There are also many unpublished accounts of one or other 
aspect of the freedom movement, written by participants in the 
struggle. One by Pandit Kanak Chandra Sarma of Nowgong 
deserves publication because of the intrinsic worth of the com¬ 
pilation. 

The Centenary of the Great Rising of 1857 led to a spurt 
of articles which were published in newspapers and periodicals 
both in English and Assamese. These articles not only dwelt 
upon the events of 1857 at some length but also on other aspects 
or phases of the freedom movement in the state. Biographical 
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sketches of some persons like Bahadur Gaonbura and Formud 
All who suffered banishment or sentences of rigorous imprison¬ 
ment for complicity in the plot to overthrow the British regime 
in Assam were also published. Mahendra Bora’s book 18 ^'/, 
written in English, was published at this time, but it contained 
no new facts, and the account presented was rather brief. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s four visits to Assam were momentous 
occasions for the people of this state. His first visit in 1921 
created a tremendous enthusiasm everywhere, and people came 
from remote villages in the interior to have a glimpse of the 
great man at places where he halted. Mahatmaji himself said 
that he had very vague ideas about Assam before this visit. 
The visit transformed his ideas, and from Tezpur on the north 
bank of the Brahmaputra he wrote a note on ‘Lovely Assam’ 
which was published in his paper Young India in September, 
1921. Speaking about the women of Assam among other 
things, Gandhiji said that “The women of Assam can weave 
fairy tales in their cloths’’ which they prepare in their own looms. 
Prominent among those who hosted Mahatma Gandhi while in 
Assam were Desabhakta Tarunram Phookan at Gauhati and 
Prasanna Kumar Barua at Dibrugarh. As a member of the 
Assam Association, Prasanna Kumar Barua had accompanied 
Karmabir Nabin Chandra Bardoloi to London to present 
Assam’s case before the T.ord Selbourne Committee of the Plouse 
of Lords for her inclusion as a Governor’s province in the 
Montagu Chelmsford Reform Scheme which was incorporated in 
the Government of India Act of 1919. In his book My 
Reminiscences Sri Barua wrote a vivid account of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s first visit to Assam and especially of his stay at 
Dibrugarh as his own honoured guest. The account also shows 
how the mass of people in Assam received the message of non¬ 
violent Non-Co-operation and tried to make the movement suc¬ 
cessful by taking to Siuadcshi and boycott of foreign cloth, as 
also boycott of existing schools and colleges. 

The present writer’s work Landmarks of the Freedom 
Struggle in Assam^ published in January, 1958, on the eve of the 
63rd session of the Indian National Congress at Gauhati is the 
first publication in English giving a well-knit and readable 
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account of the story of the freedom movement in Assam from 
after the British occupation in 1826 til] 1947. As Research 
Officer to the Government of Assam for compilation of materials 
for the Plistory of the hVeedom Movement in this state, the 
writer had earlier examined the unpublished Government records 
at the Assam Secretariat and District Record Rooms and also at 
the Secretariat Record Room of the West Bengal Government 
in Calcutta and the National Archives of India in New Delhi. 
Many important and illuminating documents came to his hand 
in course of these searches. These were supplemented by other 
source-materials collected from non-official sources, such as 
political organisations, contemporary accounts of events, and 
leaders and individuals who had jx^rsonal knowledge of one or 
other phase of the movement. The book was compiled on the 
basis of these and other materials, as indicated in the Biblio¬ 
graphy appended to it. It is, however, to be remembered, as 
stated in the preface to the book that “only the broad facts and 
salient features of that inspiring story of the people’s yearning 
for freedom as expressed first through plots and insurrections 
against the alien rulers, then through popular outbursts of in¬ 
dignation against unpopular measures, and finally through the 
discipline of a unique non-violent struggle, have been laid out 
in this brief narrative’’. Dr. K. K. Dutta, now Vice-Chancellor 
of the Patna University, who wrote an introduction to the book, 
called it a creditable achievement. 

The book was well received both by scholars and public 
leaders in and outside Assam. A second edition of the book 
was brought out in April this year. A more detailed history of 
the freedom movement in Assam is a desideratum. More 
materials were collected by the present writer himself after the 
Landmarks of the Freedom Struggle in Assam was published. 
Any enterprising research scholar may utilise these materials for 
writing a bigger work on the subject. An Assamese version 
of the book, Landmarks of the Freedom Struggle in Assam, was 
also published, and it was readily sold out. 

The present writer also contributed a number of papers on 
different aspects of the freedom movement in Assam to different 
sessions of the Indian History Congress [ ‘Freedom movement 
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in Assam in the Nineteenth Century’ (1954), ‘Post-Mutiny 
Raijmels of Assam—an aspect of the hVeedom Movement' 
(1955), ‘Anti-British Revolts in Assam in 1830’ (1956*), ‘The 
1857 Revolution in Assam’ (1957), ‘Maharaja Purandar Singha 
—a rois feinant of 19th century Assam’ (1958), ‘The Khasi 
Insurrection of 1829’ (1959) ]. Some of these papers were 
printed in full in the Proceedings volumes of the Indian His¬ 
tory Congress. ‘The National Struggle for Freedom and 
Assam’s Contributions to it’,—a paper under this title was con¬ 
tributed to the Pragjyotisha, the Souvenir Volume published on 
the occasion of the 22nd session of the All-India Oriental Con¬ 
ference held at Gauhati in January, 1965. A paper entitled 
‘British occupation of Assam—a fulfilment of Imperial Policy’ 
was published in Volume II, Plistory Section, of the Proceedings 
of this Conference. A paper on Maniram Dewan and Tirot 
Singh was published in the Souvenir volume, published on the 
occasion of the 63rd session of the Indian National Congress 
held at Gauhati in January 1958. There were other papers 
bearing on the freedom movement published in different news¬ 
papers and periodicals. 

The present writer also prepared a Who’s Who of the 
Freedom Fighters in Assam in three volumes^ comprising very 
brief biographical notices of more than 5,000 participants in the 
freedom movement in this state. This was done in accordance 
with the instructions received from the Ministry of vScientific 
Research and Cultural Affairs of the Government of India. 
The work is now being revised by the Department of Historical 
Studies of the Government of Assam for the purpose of 
publication. 

Two recent works on the history of the freedom struggle 
in Assam, written in Assamese, may be briefly noticed here. 
The one is by Padmeswar Barthakur of Dibrugarh and the 
other by Hem Dutta of Jorhat, Assam. The books appear to 
have been written on the basis of personal experiences and in¬ 
formation derived from secondary sources about the Congress 
movement for freedom. In the first book the writer’s experi¬ 
ences of the Non-Co-operation movement have been described in 
a lively and interesting manner. 
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III 

Materials for the pre-Non-Co-operation period of the free¬ 
dom movement in Assam may be gleaned mainly from three 
sources, as stated below in order of importance. (I) Official 
records including ‘secret’ official publications found in the 
archives of the Assam Secretariat, confidential sections of the 
District Record offices in the State, the archives of the West 
Bengal Secretariat, Calcutta, and the National Archives of India, 
New Delhi ; (II) Printed books and documents relating to the 
history of Assam ; and (HI) contemporary literature, newspaper 
reports and contributions from individual members of the public 
or scholars in the shape of research papers and articles on events 
and persons relating to the resistance movements or agrarian 
outbreaks. For tlie period from 1920 to 1947 beginning with 
the Non-Co-operation movement there are, over and above the 
sources mentioned above, the official reports and records of the 
Congress organisation in Assam and its District and Sub- 
Divisional Offices, Reports and statements have been received 
also from leaders of the Congress and other organisations and 
prominent people about the Non-Co-operation movement of 
1920-21, the Civil Disobedience movement of 1930-31, and the 
August Revolution of 1942. There are connected accounts of 
allied movements, such as the labour movement. There are also 
reports of special committees and commissions, proceedings of 
the Legislative Assemblies and Councils, judicial records of 
political cases, police intelligence abstracts and dossiers of 
political leaders. All these have been fruitful sources of 
information about different phases and aspects of the freedom 
struggle. 

Records searched out from the West Bengal Secretariat 
Record Room, Calcutta, and the National Archives of India, 
New Delhi, have been found very useful for the study of the 
causes and character of the early plots and rebellions and agrarian 
risings against the British Government. Records have also been 
found in these archives bearing on the British penetration into 
the hills of Assam. The hill tribes of Assam with few excep¬ 
tions were subdued by the British not without resort to arms. 


5 
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and, in some cases, not without protracted warfare with the 
hillmen, undertaken ostensibly with a view to protecting the 
frontiers of the expanding British possessions and checking 
predatory raids of the hillmen into them. 


IV 

The situation created by the Second World War and the 
attitudes of the different political parties to the war efforts of 
the British Government in India, the emergence of the North- 
Kast Frontier with its strategic importance for the defence of 
India, the Indian National Army’s activities on the borders of 
Assam and the Japanese thrust into Kohima in the Naga Hills, 
the increasing economic distress of the people during the war 
years and after, the worsening of the internal political situation 
with the Muslim League demand for Pakistan gathering momen¬ 
tum, and the reactions in different quarters to the declarations of 
the British Government for the final solution of the Indian 
problem,—all these are important matters, on which more 
materials may be collected from the Government records and 
other possible sources. The installation of the Congress Govern¬ 
ment in the state as a result of the general elections held after 
the Second World War, the reviving hopes of the people 
culminating in the glowing enthusiasm they displayed on I5th 
August, 1947, when power was transferred to the Indian people 
by the British Government, and the partition of the country and 
its repercussions, with the frontiers of Assam marching along 
those of East Pakistan for hundreds of miles, mark the final 
stages of the movement for the liberation of India. More light 
may be thrown on these aspects of the freedom struggle by 
future research workers. It is also necessary to properly 
evaluate the effects of the spread of English education in the 
country and the role of newspapers and periodicals which 
helped to disseminate political views or served the cause of the 
freedom movement. Activities of social workers and cultural 
institutions in so far as these furthered the cause of the freedom 
movement need also be studied in some detail. 
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Assam was one of the latest victims of British imperialism 
in India, but she was not slow on that account to develop a 
national consciousness and to forge ahead in India’s struggle for 
freedom. 



5 • Uttar Pradesh 


Dr. Hari S II anker Sri vast ava 
(University of Gorakhpur) 


I 

The present state of Uttar Pradesh is the result of historical 
growth. At the end of Akbar's reign the territory of modern 
U.P. comprised roughly the Mughal Subas of Agra, Oudh, 
Allahabad and parts of Delhi. With the disintegration of the 
Mughal Empire the region was ruled by the Jats (Agra region), 
the Nawabs of Oudh (Lucknow, Faizabad including Banaras, 
parts of Allahabad and Kanpur) and the Rubella Afghans. 

Jn 1775 Asafuddaula, the Nawab of Awadh (Oudh), ceded 
the eastern portions of his kingdom including the districts of 
Ghazipur, Jaunpur, Banaras and part of Mirzapur to the English 
East India Company^ and in 1798 the fort of Allahabad was 
acquired by the latter. The Nawab had again to cede the 
districts of Gorakhpur, Basti, Azamgarh, Allahabad, Fatehpur, 
Kanpur, Etawah, Mainpuri, Etah, Farrukhabad and the greater 
part of Rohilkhand in 1801. In the same year the Nawab of 
Farrukhabad ceded his dominions to the Company. In 1802, by 
the treaty of Surji-Anjangaon, the Marathas surrendered to the 
British the Meerut division and the greater part of Mathura 
and Agra, Delhi, Gurgaon, Rohtak, Hissar, Sirsa and Karnal 
were surrendered by the Peshwa in 1803. Banda, Hamirpur 
and a part of Jalaun were added in 1803-4, and Dehradoon by the 
treaty of Sagauli (1815). In 1817 the Peshwa surrendered parts 
of Bundelkhand, the Saugar and the Narmada territories. Banda 
was added in 1818, and the remainder of the Jalaun district was 
acquired by the doctrine of lapse in 1840. Portions of Jhansi 
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and Lalitpur were obtained from the Raja of Jhansi in 1842-44. 
Parts of Hamirpur lapsed in 1849 and Awadh was finally 
annexed in 1856. In 1901 the two provinces of N.W.P. and 
Awadh were united and called the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh. With the creation of the Central Province, Delhi 
and the Punjab, the areas of Saugar, Delhi, Rohtak, Sirsa, 
Gurgaon and Karnal were transferred to the new provinces. 
After independence princely states like Tehri, Garhwal and 
Rampur were added to the United Provinces, and it was renamed 
Uttar Pradesh. 


II 

Uttar Pradesh has played a significiant part in the freedom 
struggle of the country since 1857. The Revolt of 1857 was 
the most widespread in U. P. The outbreak of mutiny in 
Meerut (10 May T857) was started by soldiers, the majority of 
whom belonged to Uttar Pradesh. Alangal Pandey who fired 
the first shot at Barrackpur near Calcutta belonged to this state. 
Later, the revolt spread to other parts of U. P. Kanpur, Jhansi, 
Lucknow, Faizabad, Awadh, and eastern U.P. were all ablaze. 
'Fhe leaders of the Rising, Tantia Tope, Nana Saheb, Laxmi Bai, 
the Rani of Jhansi, Ahmadullah Shah, the famous Maulvi of 
Faizabad, Birjis Qadir and Begam Hazarat Mahal were all from 
this state. Kunwar Singh and Amar Singh, the famous Zamin- 
dars of Jagdishpur (Bihar), fought their important battles in 
eastern U.P. It is significant that after the end of the hostilities 
the Proclamation of Queen Victoria was announced by Lord 
Canning in U.P. (at Allahabad) on November 1, 1858. 

The repressions that followed the Revolt greatly affected 
the state. It was followed soon after by the famine of 1860-61 
which was intense in the areas affected by the revolt. 

The economic developments of the state, specially of its 
eastern parts, were neglected by the British Government with 
the result that the region remained very poor throughout the 
British rule. The British Government established a series of 
estates on the borders of Nepal after the Gorkha War (1814-15). 
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This was for the purpose of security and intelligence though 
outwardly the British owners looked like big agriculturists. Abject 
poverty led to the emigration of some people of this province 
to Burma, Singapore, Bangkok, Africa, Mauritius, etc. 

The last quarter of the nineteenth and the first two decades 
of the twentieth century were the seed-time of the freedom 
movement in U.P. Growth of the Hindi press, spread of the 
Arya Samaj movement which was very popular in the state, the 
establishment of the Indian section of the Theosophical Society 
at Varanasi, where Mrs. Annie Besant ordinarily lived, spread 
of Western education and the establishment of the Banaras 
Hindu University at Varanasi and several other factors led to 
the growth of political consciousness in the area. Banaras, 
Allahabad, Kanpur and Lucknow were important centres of 
political movement in this period. With Mrs. Besant at Banaras, 
the latter became one of the most important centres of freedom- 
struggle in the state. The influence of the Indian National 
Congress was the greatest at the above mentioned places. The 
Home Rule inovcinent of Mrs. Besant also became very wide¬ 
spread in this ]in)vince. 

The Non-Co-operation movement was quite widespread in 
tliis state. Motilal Nehru, Jawaharlal Nehru, Dr. Bhagwan Das, 
Sri Prakash, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Purushottam Das 
Tandon and several others came to the forefront of the struggle 
at this time. The incident of Chaurichaura (Gorakhpur district 
of U. P.), on 4 February, 1922, when a mob attacked the police 
Station resulting in the death of the Sub-Inspector of Police and 
21 constables, led to the susi>ension of the Non-Co-oiieration move¬ 
ment by Gandhi] i. Later, 172 persons connected with this 
incident were given capital punishment by the District Court, 
but after appeal only 20 persons were hanged and 14 sentenced 
to transportation for life. 

Anti-Simon Commission demonstrations (1928) were also 
widespread in the state. Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant received 
serious injuries in these demonstrations at Lucknow, from which 
he was never able to recover. Motilal Nehru and C. R. Das 
formed the Swarajya Party, and Allahabad and Calcutta became 
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important centres of this movement. An All Party conference 
met at Lucknow in August, 1928, to produce a draft constitution 
of India. This resulted in the adoption of the Nehru Report 
or the Nehru constitution, named after Motilal Nehru. 

The Civil Disobedience Movement (1930-34) was fairly 
widespread and intense in the state, and thousands of Congress¬ 
men courted imprisonment here. The no-tax campaign in U.P. 
was a salient feature of the movement. Peasants’ movements 
arose in Rai Bareilly and eastern U.P. Saliajananda Sarswati 
did considerable work in connection with the Kisan movement. 
Thousands of women from this state participated in the Civil 
Disobedience Movement. In the first Round Table Conference 
of 1930-31 Tej Bahadur Sapru and C. Y. Chiiitamani (both 
belonging to Allahabad, U.P.) participated. 

In the 1937 elections to the state legislature, the Congress 
won by an overwhelming majority. Govind Ballabh Pant 
formed the first popular ministry. It included Lai Bahadur 
Shastri, Kamlapati Tripathi, Sampurnanand, Vijaylaxmi Pandit, 
Rafi Ahmed Kidwai and several others, who became all-India 
leaders in later years. At the time of the formation of the 
ministry the question of inclusion of the Muslims, who had not 
won on the Congress ticket, arose. If a coalition ministry had 
been formed in U.P. at this lime, it has been argued by some 
scholars, the movement of Pakistan would not have come into 
existence. The Pant ministry resigned with the declaration of 
Second World War. 

The 1942 movement was quite widespread in U.P. Eastern 
U.P. was set ablaze by this movement. Communications were 
completely disrupted, thousands of men were arrested and quite 
a few were shot dead. The district of Ballia remained in the 
hands of the revolutionaries for three days. The repression 
that followed ruined hundreds of families. This was the last 
struggle for freedom and India became independent on 
August 15, 1947. 
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III 

Rise of the revolutionary movement in India in fhe last 
quarter of the nineteenth century and the roles played by 
Lokmanya Tilak, Shyamjee Krishna Varnia, V. D. Savarkar, 
Aravinda Ghose and others are well known in the history of the 
Indian freedom movement. The revolutionary movement spread 
from Bengal to U.P., and a revolutionary party was formed at 
Banaras under Sachindra Nath Sanyal in 1908. Rash Behari 
Bose, the famous revolutionary^ was, in his early years, a clerk 
at the Forest Research office at Dehradoon, in U.P. He later 
became the architect of the revolutionary movement in northern 
India. He joined Sanyal at Banaras, which became an important 
centre of revolutionary activities. Sachindra Nath Sanyal has 
given interesting details of this ^^eriod in his work Bandi 
Jcevan. The Banaras conspiracy case (1915-18) was the 
earliest revolutionary case in U.P. in which Sanyal was sentenced 
to twenty-two years’ imprisonment and several others were sent 
to jail. The revolutionary party was later re-organized and 
named as Hindustan Socialist Republican Army (H.S.R.A.). 
The leaders of this organization, Chandra Sekhar Azad, Ram 
Prasad Bismil, Gainda Lai Dixit were all from U.P. The party 
needed money for collection of arms, and a number of political 
dacoities were organized. The Government arrested a large 
number of men and tried them in conspiracy cases. The most 
important amongst these were the Mainpuri conspiracy case 
(1917-18), the Kakori case (1925), the Kanpur conspiracy case, 
the Meerut conspiracy case (1928), the Ballia conspiracy case 
(1935), the Pipridih Dacoity case (1938), and the Shahjanwa 
Dacoity case (1942). Important centres of revolutionary acti¬ 
vities during this [period were Kanpur, Allahabad, Agra, Jhansi, 
Banaras, Shahjehanpur, Lucknow and Bareilly. Bombs were 
recovered or exploded at Saharanpur (13th May, 1929), 
Kanpur (31st May, 1930, 11th and 20th January 1931), Banaras 
(8th September 1930, 8th October 1930, 27th December 1930. 
and between 1st and 13th January, 1931), Farrukhabad (4th 
January and 11th February 1931) and Kheri (6th January 1931). 
Attempts to kill police or civil officers were made at Banaras 
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(13th November 1924), Jhansi (8th August 1930), Kanpur (1st 
December 1930 and 2nd Januray 1931) and other places. The 
intensity of the movement in U.P. can be found from the fact 
that in the confidential list of persons suspected of revolutionary 
activities in U. P. by the Government, there are 108 names for 
the period 1907-17 alone (vide Ker, Political Trouble in India 
1907-17). 

The most important amongst the conspiracy cases was the 
Kakori case in which four j^ersons,—Ram Prasad Bismil, 
Ashfaqullah Klian, Roshanlal and Rajendra Lahiri were hanged 
and several others were sentenced to various terms of imprison¬ 
ment. The U.P. revolutionary party was closely associated with 
the Punjab group. Sardar Bhagat Singh spent some time at 
Kanpur and other places in U.P. He was in close contact with 
the U.P. revolutionaries. Several young men of U.P. were 
involved in revolutionary activities in the neighbouring states. 
Shiv Ram, Raj Guru, Gaya Prasad, Mahabir Singh, Bijoy 
Kumar Sinha, Kundan Lai, and Chandra Sekhar Azad of^ U.P. 
were involved in the I-.ahore conspiracy cases. Khiali Ram, 
Vishwanath Vaishampany, B. P. Jam, and Baboo Ram of this 
state were sentenced in the Delhi conspiracy case. In the 
Deoghar conspiracy case, the Gaya conspiracy case and the Patna 
conspiracy case also young men of this state were involved. 
Chandra Shekhar Azad who was one of the most daring revolu¬ 
tionaries died fighting on 27th February, 1931, at Allahabad. 

Raja Mahendra Pratap (Hathras), Pandit Parmanand 
(Jhansi) and several others played a very important role in 
organizing revolutionary activities outside India. Important 
nationalist leaders of U.P. who had sympathies with the revolu¬ 
tionaries were Ganesh Shanker Vidyarthi, Purushottam Das 
Tandon, and Damodar Seth, 


IV 

The Muslims formed a .substantial part of the population 
of the state. The foundation of the Aligarh College under the 
inspiration of Sir Sayyed Ahmed Khan made Aligarh the centre 
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of the movement known as the Aligarh movement. This 
separatist movement was quite strong in U.P. Many of the 
leaders of future Pakistan belonged to this state. Li^qat Ali 
Khan, the first Prime Minister of Pakistan, Chaudhuri Khali- 
quzzarnan, and several other Muslim leaders who migrated to 
Pakistan in 1947 belonged to this state. 

Opposed to the separatist movement were the leaders of the 
Jamaiat-ul-Ulama (founded in 1919), the All India Shia con¬ 
ference organized at Lucknow m 1929, the Nationalist Muslim 
Party, founded at Allahabad in 1929, and the Muslims in the 
Indian National Congress. All of them made substantial contri¬ 
butions to the freedom struggle. Hazarat Mohani, Maulana 
Shaukat Ali, Maulana Muhammad Ali, Rafi Ahmad Kidwai and 
others were important Muslim nationalist leaders belonging to 
this state. 

The Hindu Mahasabha movement began in the Pan jab, but 
U. P. was one of the important centres of its activities. Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya and Swami Shraddhanand were its 
important leaders in U.P. 


V 

As mentioned above, the Revolt of 1857 was most 
widespread in U.P, There is no independent work dealing 
exclusively with the Revolt in this state. But all important 
works dealing with the Revolt have given details about the move¬ 
ment in U.P. Eighteen fifty Seven by S. N. Sen, The Sepoy 
Mutiny and the Revolt of by R. C. Majumdar, the Biogra¬ 
phy of Kunwar Singh and A'tnar Singh by K. K. Dutta, The 
Mutiny outbreak at Meerut in by J.A.B, Malmar, Tantia 

Tope by Dharmpal, Civil Rebellion in the Indian Mutinies, 
^^57~59 by S, B. Choudhury, Nana Sahib Peshwa and The Fight 
for Freedom by A. S. Mishra, Nana Saheb and the Cawnpore 
Rising by P. C. Gupta, The Rani of Jhansi by D. B. Tahmankar 
and several other works on the Revolt are very useful for the 
study of the state’s participation in this struggle. A number of 
Ph.D. thesis have been written on the regional participation, but 
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they have not yet been published. Agra University awarded 
Ph.D. Degree to R. S. Tewari on his thesis ‘War of Independence 
in Awadh 1857-58’ and to P. N. Mukherjee on the ‘War of 
Indian Independence, 1857-58 in the Ganga Jamuna Doab’. 

The U.P. Government has published six volumes of source 
material entitled the Freedom Struggle in Uttar Pradesh. These 
six volumes, however, deal only with the Revolt of 1857-58. 
Volume I (pp. 574, pub. 1957) deals with the nature and origin 
of the Revolt, Volume II (pp. 736, pub. 1958) with Awadh, 
Volume III (pp. 767, pub. 1958) with iiimdelkhand and adjoining 
regions. Volume IV (pp. 956, pub. 1959) with the western 
districts and Rohilkhand and Volume VI (pp. 651, pub. 1961) 
contains the index and chronology of the Revolt. These volumes 
contain only selections from ofiicial records, and a researcher 
will have to consult the vast material still unpublished. 

Records of the freedom movement of the state after 1858 
were collected by the History of the I'reedom Movement 
Committee, formed by the U.P. Government in 1955. The 
Committee was wound up at the end of 1956, but the material 
It collected is to be found in the U.P. State Archives, Lucknow. 
The Information Department of the U.P. Government has 
published books on every district of the state, entitled Swatan- 
trata Andolan Ke Sainik (soldiers of freedom movement). 
These contain details of the freedom movement in every district, 
and also brief biographies of the freedom-fighters. These are 
very useful, though they suffer from some serious errors, having 
been compiled by persons not trained in historical research. 

The Government of U.P. published in 1957 the diary of the 
late R. H. Niblett, an Anglo-Indian officer posted at Azamgarh 
as District Magistrate in 1942, entitled The Congress Rebellion 
■at Azamgarh. It gives very interesting details about the 1942 
movement in Azamgarh. 

Quite a number of freedom-fighters of U.P. like Motilal 
Nehru, Jawaharlal Nehru, L.al Bahadur Shastri, Mrs. Annie 
Besant, Govind Ballabh Pant. Rafi Ahmad Kidwai, Ram Manohar 
Lohia, Sri Prakash, Acharya Narendra Deo, Sampurnanand, 
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Purushothani Das Tandoii, and others became leaders of all- 
India fame. Published biographies of these leaders are very 
valuable. Some of the biographies published, for eocample^ 
Life And Works of Rafi Ahmad Kidwai (1960), Memoirs 
And Reflections by Sampurnanand (1962), FoPitical Life of 
Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant (1960) by Shyam Sundar and 
Savitri Shyam, and Memoirs of Sri Prakash are useful. 
There are several good biograpries of the Nehrus, Lai Bahadur 
Shastri, Ram Alanohar Lohia and others. Papers of some of 
these leaders have been collected, and are available in different 
archives, libraries and museums. But, even to-day much of the 
material is lying scattered and untapped. 

The Government of India prepared secret reports about 
the activities of the revolutionaries. Recently, two volumes of 
these secret confidential reports have been published. The- 
Political Trouble in India ipoy-i^iy was compiled by James. 
Campbell Ker, I.C.S., in 1917. It contains (pp. 373-382 and 
508) much useful material about the revolutionary activities in 
the state. The Political Trouble in India was compiled 

in 1937 by H.W. Hale of the Indian Police Service, who was. 
temporarily posted to the Intelligence Bureau. (The work was- 
published in 1974). It gives details of revolutionary activities 
in U.P. (pp, 53-80), and names of young men suspected of sucb 
activities and also their bio-data. 

During the last two decades memoirs and biographies of 
revolutionaries have also been published. Bandi Jeciaan by 
Sachindra Nath Sanyal, written originally in Bengali, gives 
useful information about the revolutionary movement in the first 
c[uarter of the twentieth century in U.P. Ram Prasad Bismil, 
who was hanged on 19 December, 1927, in Gorakhpur Jail, wrote- 
his memoirs in Hindi. It was published earlier as Kakori Ka 
Shahecd and now as Bismil Ki Atma Katha. Yashpal, the famous 
Hindi novelist and a former revolutionary, has written Sinha- 
valokan in two volumes. Manmath Nath Gupta who was con¬ 
victed in the Kakori case has written a number of books in- 
Hindi on the revolutionaries. Bhagwan Das Mahore, Shiva 
Verma, and S. Malkapurkan have written their memoirs of 
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Sardar Bhagat Singh, Chandra Shekhar Azad, Raj Guru, 
Sukhdeo and Narayan Das Khare in a bcjok entitled Vask Ki 
Dharohar (1968). Krantikariyon Ke Samsmaran (1970) by 
Jharkhande Rai gives an account of the work of fourteen revolu¬ 
tionaries. Shiv Varma has published his memoirs, Susmrityan 
(1969). 

Chandra Shekhar Azad was one of the topmost revolution¬ 
aries of India. Ills field of activity was mostly northern 
India. Quite a few biographies of Azad have been published. 
Important amongst these are Chandra Shekhar Azad by Manmath 
Nath Gupta, Amar Shahid Chandra Shekhar Azad by Vishwanath 
Vaishampayan (1965) and Chandra Shekhar Azad by Puran 
Chandra Sharma (1966). An excellent biography of Ashfa- 
qullah Khan (Kakori case) has been published (1970) by 
Banarsi Das Chaturvedi. Biographies of Raja Mahendra Pratap, 
and Pandit Perma Nand (Jhansi) have also been published. 

It is unfortunate that we do not have any authentic book 
on the freedom movement in U.P. as a whole. It requires the 
hard labour of a researcher who may consult Government 
records, newspapers, journals, etc.^ and also interview many 
freedom-fighters who are still alive. Let us hope that some 
competent scholar will soon take up this work before it is too 
late. 



6 • Rajasthan 


Dr. M, S. Jain 

(University of Rajasthan^ Jaipur) 


I 

Rajputana was the largest compact area in India where direct 
British administration was ncjt established. Keeping in view the 
heroic resistance offered to the Turks and the Mughals by the 
states of Rajputana, the British considered it diplomatic wisdom 
to establish only a protectorate over the region. The absence of 
danger to their throne either from internal confusion or from ex¬ 
ternal invasion encouraged the rulers of the Rajput states to re¬ 
lapse into lethargy and inactivity.^ The support given by the 
British Government to the rulers encouraged them to assert their 
rights over the feudal nobility. They now started to realise various 
dues which had been theoretically claimed earlier, but not realised 
in practice.- The freedom and liberty of the jagirdars and thikana- 
dars began to be curtailed, leading to considerable dissatisfaction 
among them. The British also interfered in the internal court poli¬ 
tics in the various states, and tried to create a group of jagirdars, 
favourable to themselves. 

This policy of the British led to two major developments. 
On the one hand, it led to the growth of a section of disgruntled 
jagirdars who got isolated because they did not realise the direc¬ 
tion in which the wind was blowing. On the other hand, the jagir¬ 
dars were left free to exploit the peasantry living in their jagirs. 
The dissatisfaction caused by the former led to the participation 
of the dissatisfied jagirdars in the outbreak of 1857, while the 
latter led to the rise of the popular movement in the twentieth 
century. 
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II 

The nationalist movement in Rajasthan differed from that 
in the rest of India in one essential respect. It was primarily 
caused by the oppressed condition of the peasantry. The latter 
had to fight against the jagirdars who were generally supported by 
the ruler who, in turn, was supported by the Political Agent and 
the might of the British Empire in seeking to suppress any popu¬ 
lar uprising. Although the British had desired to seal off Rajasthan 
and even though the Ajmer administration itself remained fairly 
reactionary,^ yet the general trend of the Indian nationalist move¬ 
ment influenced the course of the popular movement in Rajputana. 
It was only after the emergence of Gandhi’s Non-Co-operation 
movement that the Bijolia movement, the first popular movement 
in Rajasthan, could achieve some success. From 1919 onwards 
the movement in Rajputana became allied to the all-India move¬ 
ment. It was only after the inauguration of responsible govern¬ 
ment in the provinces (1937) that the movement in the states 
of Rajputana became more powerful 

The outbreak of 1857 influenced Ajmer-Merwara and en¬ 
couraged the dissatisfied jagirdars to take advantage of the same. 
The outbreak of 1857 in Rajputana was described by two con¬ 
temporary participants. Trevor called his book A Chapter of the 
Indian Mutiny ; but Showers added an adjective ‘missing’, and 
called his book A Missing Chapter of the Indian Mutiny. Showers 
described the outbreak of 1857 in Rajputana as a missing chapter 
because it had been overlooked in the general histories of the 
Indian ‘Mutiny’ of 1857. He had personal experience of the out¬ 
break, and himself led a campaign to suppress the outbreak at 
Nimbahera. He quoted from official documents. His narrative 
reveals the revengeful attitude of the average British officer to¬ 
wards the leaders of the outbreak. His punishments were un¬ 
usually severe; he caused a head patel (village chief) of Nimba¬ 
hera to be blown up from the mouth of a gun.® Showers’ account 
also reveals how the British administration had been anxious to 
penalise the chiefs of Saloombar and Bheender for their anti- 
British approach.® He frankly admitted that the conversion of 
feudal services into money by the Mewar ruler with the help of 
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the British, caused considerable hardship to the feudal chiefs/ 
He held the attitude and policy of the Mewar ruler, Maharana 
Swaroop Singh, mainly responsible for creating dissatisfaction 
among the feudal nobility. 

Trevor covered much the same ground, and particularly gave 
a graphic account of the Mutiny by the Auwa Thakur and the 
rebellion in Kotah. His view was that Thakur Kushal Singh of 
Auwa broke into rebellion because Auwa fell on the way when the 
troops of Erinpura were marching towards Delhi.® In fact, he 
stands corrected by V. N. Reu who pointed out that the associates 
of the Thakur compelled him to make common cause with the 
mutineers.® Trevor also made a special mention of the Kotah 
outbreak. He had shown that the insistence of the political 
agent on punishing a few officers of the Durbar was the real 
cause of the outbreak.^” In fact, it was the resentment against 
the British which led to a violent general outbreak, so much so 
that the Maharao was helpless. dVevor tried to show that the 
rebellion was anti-Maharaja.^^ The truth is that the outbreak 
changed its character from anti-British to anti-Maharao of Kota 
when the latter sought help from the British to crush the 
outbreak. 

Showers and Trevor apart, Rajasthan’s role in 1857 had been 
generally overlooked and forgotten, partly on account of its re¬ 
maining aloof from the British Indian territory, and partly on 
account of the reactionary policy pursued by the Rajput rulers 
who had sought to gain strength by their loyalty to the British. 
The centenary of 1857, however, provided an opportunity to bring 
to limelight the contributions made by Rajputana in the outbreak 
of 1857. The late N. R. Khadgawat brought out, in August 1957, 
a book entitled Rajasthan’s Role in the Struggle of 185 J. He 
pointed out that the ruling princes of Rajasthan were not inclined 
to exchange the advantages arising out of their treaty alliances 
with the British for the consequences of the upheaval of 1857. 
The withdrawal of the British support would have aggravated their 
trouble with some feudal chieftains and jagirdars.^^ The muti¬ 
nous soldiery of Ajmer-Merwara, therefore, did not receive any 
sympathy or support from the Rajput princes who had practi¬ 
cally nothing to gain by an anti-British movement. Khadgawat, 
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despite his desire to paint some jagirdars of Rajputana in the 
light of heroes, analysed the motives of the jagirdars in render¬ 
ing help to the soldiers. He reached the conclusion that the esta¬ 
blishment of the British hegemony over Rajputana had affected 
the rights of the feudal nobility which had been crushed as a result 
of the protection afforded by the British to the rulers of these 
states. I'heir support was motivated by a fear that the continua¬ 
tion of the British rule would bring about their political ruin.^* 
Khadgawat attributed this anti-British motive to all the jagirdars 
of Rajputana/® while it was true only in the case of a few. Quite 
a large number of them remained loyal, 

Khadgawat knew the weakness of his hypothesis of a popular 
outbreak in 1857. Therefore, unable to procure positive evidence 
to show popular support to the rebels of 1857, he contented him¬ 
self by saying that the mutineers could secure only a vague and 
indistinct sympathy at a number of places in Rajputana.^® He did 
not deem it necessary to give an analysis of the factors responsible 
for the outbreak of mutiny in the British military cantonments 
of Nasirabad, Neemuch, Erinpura and Deoli, since this was part 
of the outbreak throughout India. He, however, made the first 
attempt to analyse the anti-British trends, specially visible in the 
revolt at Auwa and Kotah. 

The merit of Khadgawat’s book lies in the connected accoimt 
of the outbreak of 1857 in Rajputana. He also utilised literary 
sources as a source of Information for ascertaining the attitude 
of the people. Although he was aware of the exaggerations in 
the bardic jx^ems and doubted their usefulness as 'sober historyV^ 
yet he did accept them as revealing the anti-British feeling pre¬ 
valent in Rajasthan.^® These poems certainly acquaint the reader 
with the sentiments of the people who considered the British rule 
in India more of a curse than a boon, and criticised very bitterly 
the pro-British inclination of their rulers. He applied the histo¬ 
rian’s judgment not only to the bardic poems but also to the ac¬ 
count of 1857 supplied to him by the descendants of Auwa 
Thakur. He successfully eliminated the emotional element from 
such accounts.^® He did not spare the princes and rulers who 
lacked constructive statesmanship; most of them, he argued, were 
confused and remained more or less only disinterested observers 

6 
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and spectators.®*^ They were perhaps too self-centred to play a 
significant role in the movement of 1857. 


Ill 

The outbreak of 1857 was not followed by any wider awaken¬ 
ing or popular movement or spread of education. The latter half 
of the nineteenth century virtually passed off without any popular 
movement. The jagirdars and thikanadars continued to oppress 
the peasants with their lagats and ncgs (feudal exactions). There 
was not much of a movement in Rajasthan till the beginning of 
the second decade of the twentieth century. However, a thesis 
on the freedom movement in Rajasthan during 1857-1919 lists a 
few activities which could be calle<l popular.®^ It mixes up the 
criticism of the Ajmer administration in the local newspapers 
with the emergence of the nationalist movement m Rajputana. 
It traces the spread of the Arya Samaj movement, mentions the 
destruction of cottage industries and old trade-routes and markets, 
and gives an account of the formation of ‘Paropkarni Sabha’ 
which functioned from 1888 to 1897. Even the author of this 
thesis realises that it was only at the beginning of the twentieth 
century that three main revolutionary groups came to be formed 
in Rajasthan. These were led by Arjun Lai Sethi of Jaipur, Kesri 
Singh Barhat of Kota and Rao Gopal Singh of Kharwa. The 
thesis comes to an end with the Bijolia movement. In the discus¬ 
sion of this movement the thesis relies heavily on Pathik 
written by Shanker Sahai Saxena. 

Pathik is the best study of the Bijolia movement.®® The 
author considers Pathik’s life to be a source of inspiration to the 
common man, since it put forward an example of heroic sacrifice 
for the cause of the people. The author had been inspired during 
his student days by the heroism and sacrifice of Pathik, and he 
tmdertook the writing of his biography when people who had been 
close to Pathik did not write about him.®® 

Bhoop Singh, the original name of Pathik, inherited the tradi¬ 
tion of resistance to the British by his grandparents in the out¬ 
break of 1857.®* Bhoop Singh became a revolutionary, and came 
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in contact with Rash Behari Bose. He was arrested in connection 
with bomb throwing incident over the Kennedys at Muzaffarpur, 
but was released later due to absence of evidence.*^^ He was a 
revolutionary and sought to overthrow the British rule by force. 
The failure of the all-India conspiracy of the revolutionaries in 
1915 compelled him to go underground. He changed his name to 
Vijay Singh Pathik,^'^ and tried to infuse zeal and enthusiasm 
among the youth by establishing ‘Vidya Pracharini Sabha’ at vari¬ 
ous places.^^ 

The author then explains the grievances of the peasants of 
Bijolia, caused by the oppression of the jagirdars who collected 
large sums of money from the peasantry in the form of lagats and 
negs.^^ The burden of taxes imposed on the Bijolia peasants re¬ 
minds one of the worst evils of the feudal society on the eve of 
the French Revolution. Pathik successfully organised the j>easants 
to resist the demands of the Thakur (feudal chief). The matter 
was finally settled by the intervention of the Agent, the Governor- 
General, and the Mewar Resident in February, 1922."'-* 

Pathik also formed a ‘Rajasthan Seva Sangh’ in 1919. This 
Sangh sought to protect the peasants against the jogirdars, the 
jagirdars against the rulers, and the rulers against the British.^® 
Its members had to be lifelong honorary workers who would not 
attempt to earn money and who would not be involved in religious 
affairs. The Sangh succeeded in awakening interest in the problem 
of the peasants, and got a few questions asked through the mem¬ 
bers of the British Parliament.The book also covers the Begu 
farmers’ movement during 1921-22 and the movement of the Bhils 
in Sirohi and Buncli. In fact, the book gives a fairly good idea 
of the movements in Rajputana during 1910-1939 with which 
Pathik was directly or indirectly connected. 

What strikes us most in his later career is Pathik’s inability 
to co-operate with subsequent leaders in Rajasthan. What he 
failed to understand was the dichotomy of the Indian states. No 
movement could have prospered in the states either without the 
support of an all-India movement or without the connivance of 
the British, Even the Bijolia movement achieved some success 
only when it got mixed up with the Non-Co-operation movement 
in India. 
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IV 

Bhagwan Das Kela, a resident of Jaisalmer, came •next in 
writing about the Indian states in general. He had personal know¬ 
ledge and hence spoke from insight into the working of the 
administration of the states. He started writing his Deshi Rajya 
Shasan in 1929, but it could be completed and published only in 
August, 1942.^^ The book drew attention to the oppression of the 
people by the rulers and jagirdars in the Indian states. It con¬ 
tained some chapters on the popular awakening in Rajasthan. His 
object was to get the Indian states involved in the mainstream of 
the Indian national life and development. The book was quite 
popular, and a second edition soon became necessary. 

In its second edition, published after Indian independence, 
the book was expanded and published in two separate volumes. 
One of them was entitled Deshi Rajya Shashan and the other 
was called Deshi Rajyon men Jan Jagriti The former high¬ 
lighted the ancient Indian ideals about the duties of rulers, traced 
the development of relations of the states with the East India 
Company and described the rulers of the states as willing tools of 
the imperialists.He ridiculed the claims of the rulers to be consi¬ 
dered as snryavanshi or chandravanshi (descended from the Solar 
or the Lunar Dynasty); he caricatured the working and functioning 
of the rulers, and pointed out defects in their training, working 
and functioning. He wanted the rulers to become constitutional 
heads; unless it was done, the so-called democratic institutions in 
the states were a farce. He was frank enough to say that the 
responsibility for the mal-administration and backwardness of the 
Indian states rested with the Secretary of State, the Viceroy and 
the ixilitical agents in the states who contented themselves with 
delivering moral sermons and lectures for the improvement of ad¬ 
ministration, but rarely enforced the suggested improvements 
when they had the means to do so.^® It was futile to seek demo¬ 
cratic rights under the protection of the rulers of the states.®® As 
a sort of challenge to Free India, he argued that the Indian 
struggle for freedom was incomplete till the aristocratic control of 
the Indian rulers was put to an end. The book focussed attention 
on problems facing the states and the defects of their administra- 
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tive system and sought to enable the states to become useful units 
of free India. 

His second work Deshi Rajyon men Jan Jagriti sought to 
turn the attention of free India to the popular awakening in the 
various Indian states and the unwillingness of the rulers to grant 
reforms. The author tried to point out that the difficulties of the 
freedom-fighters in the states had been manifold, because the Indian 
National Congress had, in the beginning, abstained from interfer¬ 
ing with the affairs of the slates and the freedom-fighters had 
therefore to stand on their own legs.’^ Popular movements in the 
states lacked publicity and could not have a mobility of leadership. 
The first part of the book contained a description of the general 
features of a few states; the second part contained a detailed des¬ 
cription of the popular movements in the states. 

The description of the Rajasthan freedom struggle high¬ 
lighted the terrible persecution in the states of all such leaders 
as sought to voice the genuine grievances of the people or the 
peasants. The rulers counted the public for nothing and ignored 
them with impunity.” The author is the first to give a survey of 
the peasant and pojmlar movements in the Indian states. He has 
shown the unwillingness of the jagirdars to be considerate to¬ 
wards the peasantry; even after the settlement in 1922 they conti¬ 
nued to harass the latter. The author also traces a history of the 
association for Rajputana and Central India which was formed 
in 1918 at Delhi; it was directed mainly against the feudal chiefs 
and was rather ineffective. None of its sessions was held in 
Madhya Bharat.*” 


V 

The Patra Vyahar (Part II) edited by Ram Krishna Bajaj 
contains about two hundred letters to and from Jamnalal Bajaj, a 
Rajasthani capitalist, who provided financial help to the various 
nationalist activities and organisations in Rajputana.*® These 
letters bring out the special influence which Hari Bhau Upadhyaya, 
Hira Lai Shastri and Manikya Lai Verma had in the organisation 
of popular movements in the various states of Rajputana. The 
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letters throw considerable light on the various internal problems of 
popular movement in the various places. They also give us an in¬ 
sight into the role played by Jamnalal Bajaj and the help lie ren¬ 
dered and received in the organisation of various public bodies 
and newspapers in Rajputana. Hari Bhau Upadhyaya reveals the 
regard and respect felt for Jamnalal Bajaj who was accepted as a 
‘guide and teacher’ in practical affairs.'^^ Another letter reveals the 
internal clashes between Shobhalal, Ram Narayan Chowdhury and 
Vijay Singh Pathik, memliers of the ‘Rajasthan Seva Sangh’.'** 
Bajaj himself lamented the misfortune of Rajasthan in not hav¬ 
ing a band of real social workers. He was dissatisfied with Arjun 
Lai Sethi, so much so that he felt Sethi’s mind to have gone 
beyond control. But he chose to keep quiet in view of the latter’s 
past services.^'’ When in 1929-31 the Bijolia movement had again 
begun and the popular leaders failed to achieve any success, Bajaj 
met the Bikaner ruler and persuaded him to influence the ruler of 
Mewar to effect a changed settlement.^'* Bajaj was sometimes (juite 
disgusted with the Rajputana affairs which demanded a good deal 
of his time and energy, but to no use; mutual differences among 
the leaders and their political disputes blocked all progress. 


VI 

Dhun 'ke Dhani, edited by Satyaketu Vidyalankar, is a 
commemorative volume of more than 500 pages, highlighting the 
sacrifices and selfless services of Jai Narayan Vyas.'‘*‘ It consists 
of articles on his work and achievement by those who had known 
him and had worked with him. Vyas was born in a poor family 
but was steadfast in his mission, and not easily moved, as even his 
opponents like Maharaja Ganga Singh recognised it. By un¬ 
animous opinion, he was a man of extra-ordinary courage, fear¬ 
lessness and honesty of purpose. Very few nationalist leaders 
have excelled him in relying on the honesty and nobility of means. 

Vyas began his career as a social reformer. He sought to 
make the Pushkarna Society progressive in its outlook, though it 
had been initially very conservative. On the political front his suc¬ 
cess was in seeking to direct the popular anti-feudal movement 
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from within Marwar itself/^ while others had sought to guide and 
control it either from Ajmer or British India or had chosen lo 
remain underground. There were numerous difficulties in orga¬ 
nising a popular movement from within an Indian state. The 
feudal element within, the reactionary elements supporting them, 
the political department of the suzerain government and the indif¬ 
ference of the leadership of the Indian National Congress towards 
the movement within the Indian states,—all combined to render 
the difficulties almost insufferable. Vyas often had to live outside 
Marwar and direct the movement from Beawar, Ajmer and Delhi. 
He was the moving spirit behind the ‘Marwar Praja Mandal’ and 
the ‘Marwar Lok Parishad’. His journalistic achievements were 
considerable, as shown by a long list of papers he edited or asso¬ 
ciated himself with in a responsible capaci'ty. The Taruna Rajas¬ 
than, the Akhand Bharat, the Lokraj Ajivan, the Peep (an 
English fortnightly) and a few monthlies do credit to his journa¬ 
listic capacity and wisdom. 


VII 

From the point of view of a description of the popular 
awakening in Rajasthan, Ram Narayan Chowdhury’s Adhunik 
Rajasthan ka Utthan is in a different category.'^® This is almost an 
autobiographical account, since the author had been very much in 
the public life since the beginning of the ‘Rajasthan Seva Saiigh’ 
organisation. The book gives an insight into the happenings of 
the twentieth century which is not to be found in other works. An 
interesting observation that he has made is that a number of revo¬ 
lutionary movements in India had been let down by unfaithful and 
disloyal persons. He even accused the army jfersonnel who had 
entered the services on account of their jxfverty and hence did not 
support the popular movements. 

He has classified the leaders of the popular or nationalist 
movement in Rajasthan as moderates, nationalists, revolutionaries, 
communists, socialists and ‘Sar^odaya’ workers.'*® He has reached 
the conclusion that the moderates had a very limited influence be¬ 
cause they had neither the support of the masses nor that of any 
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organised militia.The nationalists wanted power to be trans¬ 
ferred to the hands of the educated classes, irrespective of the 
fact whether India remained within the British Empire or outside 
it. The revolutionaries remained more active in Rajasthan on 
account of the tradition of individual chivalry. The communists, 
on account of their seeking direction and inspiration from outside, 
had failed to influence a large section of people during the freedom 
struggle and to play a significant role in Rajasthan. He severely 
accused the communists of having deceived the country during the 
Second World War.®^ He has shown a partiality for the Sarvodaya 
workers. He diagnosed the causes of mutual differences among 
the leaders of Rajputana and considered their operation from a 
small area like Ajmer-Merwara to be resixmsible for this.®^ 


VITI 

The Groivth of Representative Institutions in Rajasthan, 
ipo 8 -ip 48 , has been the subject of a Ph. D. dissertation.®^ The 
author gives a brief account of the ‘Samp Sabhas’ during 1905-10 
and shows how these societies championed the cause of the abori¬ 
ginal tribes. The merit of the thesis is that it gives a comparative 
working of the various popular representative institutions in the 
different states of Rajputana, and reaches the conclusion that the 
Legislative Assemblies in Jaipur and Jodhpur were like the Legis¬ 
lative Assemblies in the British Indian provinces before 1921. The 
author has sometimes indulged in very vague generalisations 
which have not been substantiated by evidences. However, he has 
correctly diagnosed that the agrarian grievances helped the growth 
of political consciousness. He has based his work mainly on 
archival sources. 

The Political Movements and Awakening in Rajasthan, i8jy- 
1947 , has formed the subject of another doctoral dissertation.®* 
The author starts with a very doubtful proposition in his preface 
that the heroic battles fought by the rulers of Rajputana against 
the Arabs, the Turks and the Mughals and later against the British 
had been a source of inspiration to the states’ subjects which 
helped them to rise against the autocratic rule of the Rajput 
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princes.®® But he has, on the whole, examined the movements in 
Rajputana in the context of the all-India nationalist movement 
and has gone over the entire history of these movements in the 
various states. 


IX 

A survey of the writings on popular awakening in Rajasthan 
shows that the British policy of isolating one part of India from 
the rest of the country did not succeed to a large extent. It is true 
that very few leaders from this region were able to play a signi¬ 
ficant all-India role, but this was so mainly because their problems 
were essentially local. The popular movements in Rajasthan had 
been mainly caused by agrarian oppressions in the feudal areas. 
Therefore, the nature of feudalism in the Raj^mt states, as it came 
to be after the establishment of the British hegemony, and the 
role of the British in making this feudalism oppressive have 
yet to be studied. Most of the researches in the history of 
Rajasthan have been confined either to a discussion of the rela¬ 
tions of the East India Company with the individual states or to 
an analysis of administrative reports. A proper and impartial 
study of the various ixjpular leaders has not yet been attempted. 
Most of these leaders have been almost contemporary (some are 
alive even to-day), and hence it is time that their study showing 
a deeper insight may be made now.®*^ The role of the business 
community in encouraging the popular and national movement not 
only in Rajasthan but also in India has to be studied similarly. 
A history of the various business houses in Rajasthan and their 
contribution to the nationalist movement should certainly form a 
future subject of study. — 
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I 

In the last of the Sikh Darbars held at Ljihore on 29 March;, 
1849, Daleep Singh, son of Maharaja Ran]it Singh, and the Coun¬ 
cil of Regency signed away their freedom to the British East 
India Company. The British colours were hoisted on the Citadel 
of Lahore, and the Panjab was proclaimed to be a portion of the 
British Empire in India. The land of Five Rivers had lost her 
freedom! 

The ixjlitical scientists are almost unanimous on the point that 
the liberation struggle of a i)eople begins the day they lose their 
freedom. Th Pan jab could not be an exception to this. But, so* 
tight and strong was the military hold of the ‘new masters’ on the 
newly-acquired ‘fertile land’, that her people could not offer any 
meaningful opposition to them. 

The same was precisely the case when the Revolt of 1857” 
broke out. The Panjabis, though exasperated with their new* 
rulers, could not rise up effectively. However, wherever the 
latter’s hold was a little loose, the people, with the exception of the 
feudal classes, tried to throw away the foreign yoke. But theirs 
were too haphazard, and disorganized efforts to yield any worth¬ 
while results. 

The Kukas, a sect of the Sikhs, tried to oppose the existing* 
order in the eastern parts of the state in the 1860s. But they, as 
also the Wahabis at Thanesar, Ambala and other places, failed. 

The political situation, however, improved with the close o£ 
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the nineteenth century when ‘a new wind', in the words of Sir 
Denzil Ibbetson, the Lieutenant-Governor of the Pan jab, began to 
blow through the length and breadth of the state, owing to the 
spread of Western education, the growth of the press and of orga¬ 
nizations like the Brahma Samaj, the Arya Samaj, the Indian 
Association, the Singh Sabha, and others. 

A small ‘westernized elite’, led by such men as Lajpat Rai, 
Harkishan Lai, Murli Dhar, Duni Chand, Ram Bhaj Datt, Sain 
Dass, Hansraj, Munshi Ram, Gokal Chand Narang, Shahabuddin, 
and Muhammad Safi, had emerged to safeguard the interests of 
their brethren; and it was not satisfied with the existing conditions 
and knew well enough as to who was responsible for such a sorry 
state of affairs, as also how improvement could be effected. Mean¬ 
while the Congress too spread its influence in the Panjab. Such 
Governmental measures as the Land Alienation Act, the Coloniza¬ 
tion Bill, enhancement of the revenue of the Bari Doab Canal, and 
prosecution of the nationalist press, as well as the rise in prices of 
essential commodities gave a fillip to the Congress movement. 

By 1905 the Panjabis took to organized political agitation 
against the ‘Zalirn Sarkar’. The Englishmen were insulted right 
in the capital, on the Mall; the villagers were approached to stop 
paying the Government revenue and taxes; anti-Government leaf¬ 
lets and posters were circulated; efforts were made to incite the 
police and the soldiery in the name of the country’s honour. The 
Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Denzil Ibbetson, called the situation 
‘exceedingly serious’ and ‘dangerous’ which ‘uvgently demanded a 
remedy’. In consequence Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh were deported 
(1907) and stringent measures were adopted to quell the people’s 
discontent. 

Then came the First World War (1914), an important land¬ 
mark in the freedom struggle in the Panjab. Although the Pan¬ 
jabis made substantial contribution to the war efforts by men, 
money and material, yet the authorities were not satisfied. They 
made the life of the people miserable by forced recruitment, and 
other harsh measures. This, naturally, created a feeling of distrust 
and suspicion in the minds of the Panjabis towards the ‘Sarkar*. 
Strong public opinion was mobilized against their high handed- 
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ness, and culums, as a result of which political consciousness 
spread among the masses. Now it was a matter of time when the 
clash between the ruler and the ruled should take place. And this 
came right at the end of the World War (1918) when the Govern¬ 
ment passed such legislations as the Rowlatt Acts. In March- 
April, 1919, almost the entire Pan jab was stirred and on the 
call of Mahatma Gaiulhi observed hartals, and held meetings in 
the cities, towns and villages, expressing public indignation to¬ 
wards the ‘Sarkar’. Put the breaking point between the two parties 
came when the Jallianwala Bagh Tragedy (1919) was perpetrated 
by Brigadier-General Dyer. 

The Pan jab witnessed a lull after the repressive measures of 
the Government soon after the Jallianwala Bagh Massacre. This 
led a few of the Government officials at the helm of affairs to be¬ 
lieve that thus the f’anjab, as also the rest of India, was saved by 
that merciless butchery of the Panjabis at Amritsar. But they 
were mistaken, the lull was not for good; it was just a lull before 
the storm. As soon as the new decade set in political activities in 
the Panjab again became intensified, due to such religious move¬ 
ments with political rharacter as the Khilafat, and the Singh 
Sabha movements. The efforts on the part of the Congre.ss gave 
an extra-communal look to these movements and the Hindus, the 
Sikhs and the IMuslims joined in them to bring the Government 
down to their knees. 

After the failure of the Non-Co-operation and the Khilafat 
movements the struggle for freedom took an ugly turn in the 
Panjab. There were communal riots here and there. There was 
lethargy and inactivity for quite some time, until the Simon Com¬ 
mission appeared on the stage in 1928. The death of Lala Laj^xit 
Rai and the activities of the revolutionaries gave a new life and 
vigour to the movement. But it was by no means a satisfying 
situation. As compared with other states like U.P., Bihar, Bengal, 
etc., the Congress-led movement was not so powerful here. The 
reasons for this were not far to seek. In the first place, the re¬ 
actionary parties, such as the Akali Dal, the Hindu Mahasabha, 
the Muslim League and above all the Unionist Party were making 
the Congress unacceptable among their followers who were unfor- 
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tunately not small in numbers. Secondly, the Unionist Party, ever 
since the popular elections began to take place, had managed to 
get the better of it, and occupied a domineering place in the 
Government. They could, therefore, do their work in opjxjsition 
to the Congress more effectively. Thirdly, the Congress in the 
Panjab at that time was a house divided in itself. There were no 
leaders of all-India fame among them who could ke^p them toge¬ 
ther. And last of all, the British Government were'doing all 
within their power to weaken the Congress in every possible 
way. 

Yet the mild Individual Civil Disobedience Movement of 
1940-41 was somewhat satisfactory. On the other hand, the 
bigger movement launched by the Congress shortly afterwards, 
namely, the Quit India movement (1942) proved to be a com¬ 
paratively tame affair. In the words of a prominent Panjab Con¬ 
gressman Duni Chand, “My own province did not behave bravely 
as some of the other provinces did, though it also suffered im¬ 
mensely (in 1942). It was a matter of shame for the Pan jab that 
none of those who were released from jails in order to be interned 
for long periods. . . refused to accept the humiliating position. 
Mahatma Gandhi advised every one not to accept this humiliating 
position but none in the Panjab followed his advice. It may have 
been that some of those who accepted internments and externments 
may have died in jails but the Pan jab would have gained in pres¬ 
tige and credit.” 

The positi(jn in the so-called Native States was, however, 
somewhat better. Their ‘subjects’ organised the ‘Praja Mandal 
movement’ and waged their struggle mostly non-violently, going 
the Congress way. They were most active in the forties, parti¬ 
cularly the last part of it, and the Pan jab potentates had no choice 
but to yield after some time, giving the people their share of con¬ 
cessions, freedom of expression and all that. 

As the intimation of freedom became visible, the different 
elements, save the Muslim League and its sympathisers, came 
closer and worked for freedom in co-operation with the Congress. 
The latter, however, stood for partition. Both got their wishes 
fulfilled : the Muslim Leaguers got Pakistan and the Congressites 
and their sympathisers got Free India. 
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II 

It is an irony of fate indeed, that no seriously objecttve and 
fairly comprehensive account of how the Panjab lost her free¬ 
dom and what initial efforts were made (before the uprising of 
1857) by the Panjabis to remove their bondage is available. Such 
works, as hwaii Pell’s Maharaja Daleep Singh and the Annexation 
of the Panjab (1882), the Prospects and Retrospects of Indian 
Policy (1868), Jagmohan Mahajan’s Circumstances Leading to 
the Annexation of the Panjab (1949), and Sita Ram Kohli’s 
Sunset of the Sikh Empire (1967) tell only half of the story, 
that is, how the Piuijab lost her freedom, and do not explain the 
reaction of the people in bondage. How did the latter like the 
change? What efforts did they make to throw off the yoke of 
the new rule ? Kripal Singh and M. L. Ahluwalia’s book 
Pan jab’s Pioneer Preedom Lighters, gives the impression that 
the authors have made endeavours to supply the latter part of 
the story. But it is not so. They have simply given a brief ac¬ 
count of the activities of a few nobles and feudal chiefs who 
tried to oppose the British prior to the annexation (1849), and 
the role of the masses is not described at all. 

On the uprising of 1857, however, a voluminous literature 
is available. A host of works, such as those of Cave-Brown's 
Pan jab and Delhi in i8^/, 2 vols, (1861), F. Cooper’s Crisis in 
the Pan jab (1858), T. R. Holmes’ History of the Indian Mutiny 
(1898), John Kaye’s History of the Sepoy War in India, 3 vols. 
(different dates), and Col. Malleson’s History of the Indian 
Mutiny (1861) portray the picture of the rising in the Panjab 
in 1857. But the story told by them is hardly objective; their 
bias and prejudice as also their ignorance of the contemporary 
records, released afterwards, mar the historical utility of these 
works. Unfortunately, even the recent works of Indian histo¬ 
rians, such as S. N. Sen’s Eighteen fifty-seven (1957), R. C. 
Majumdar’s The Sepoy Mutiny and the Revolt of 
(1957), and Dr. Tara Chand’s History of the Freedom 
Movement in India, Vol, H (1972), are not in any way better 
than the earlier ones referred to above. These eminait Indian 
historians have, for the most part, merely summarised the lengthy 
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one-sided accounts of the British historians referred to above 
as far as Panjab's part in the uprising of 1857 is concerned. 

The present writer has, however, made an humble attempt 
in portraying a picture of the Pan jab in 1857 in his Doctoral 
Dissertation entitled The Revolt of 1857 in Pan jab (Rajasthan 
University, Jaipur : unpublished). Many a myth accepted by both 
the British and the Indian historians regarding the Pan jab’s role 
in 1857 has been exploded there. John Lawrence’s administration 
was not as rosy as some scholars would have us believe ; the 
Panjabis were not happy with the ‘new rule’; the Sikhs had not 
and could not become in any way loyal to the firengees in 1857, 
rather they op[X)sed the latter. The Sikh chiefs, however, like 
other chiefs elsewhere, sided with the British. 

On the Kuka movement which came six years after the up¬ 
rising of 1857, happily, much is found in print in English, 
Panjabi and Hindi. Unfortunately most of the non-English 
works demonstrate a passionate tone and bias in favour of the 
Kukas. Such works are Jaswant Singh’s Baba Ram Singh (1963), 
Indar Singh’s Namdhari Itihas (n.d.), Kala Singh's Singha 
Namdharian da shahidi Bilas (1913), and Singha Namdharian da 
Panth Prakash (1914) ; and Gurpal Singh’s Namdhari Lahar : 
Phidwari (Dec. 1929-Jan. 1930). Fauja Singh’s Ktika Move¬ 
ment (1965), and M. M. Ahluwalia’s The Kukas : The Freedom 
Fighters of the Panjab (1965) are, of course, refreshingly 
different. The story told by these authors seems to be reasonably 
objective, except for that portion of it where they assign too 
much of political colour to the movement. It was a religious 
movement at its best, and the politics in it was very little, if it was 
at all there, as has been shown by Dr. Ganda Singh in his 
Kukian di Vithiya (1946). 

Nothing worth noticing took place in the field of freedom 
struggle for several decades after the Kuka movement. But with 
the close of the nineteenth century ‘the new wind’ began to blow: 
the nationalist movement assumed a definite nature and also 
broader dimensions. There are several write-ups on the happen¬ 
ings of those days. But, unfortunately, these accounts are largely 
one-sided, either pro-Ck)vemment or against it, some times 

7 
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Stretched to the furthest limits of subjectivity. The extreme 
example is V. Chirol’s Indian Unrest (1910) which discusses the 
Panjab affairs with a peculiar English bias. Then come,the re¬ 
miniscences and diaries of the Englishmen who were at the helm 
of affairs at that time. Of these the important ones are Montagu’s 
A?i Indian Diary (1930), and Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s India as I 
Knew it, i88yipio (1925) which contain, to use Sir Sankaran 
Nair’s words, “jaundiced versions of incidents”. James Campbell 
Kerr’s Political Trouble in India, ipoy-i^iy is also in line with 
the above works. It discusses the Panjab developments in detad 
as revealed in the confidential reports of the CID, Panjab. Sir C. 
Sankaran Nair has, however, penned his reminiscences of those 
days in his Autobiography (1960) in a fairly dispassionate man¬ 
ner. Lala Lajpat Rai’s Autobiographical Writings (ed. V. C. 
Joshi : 1965), Lajpat Pai: Writings and Speeches (ed. V. C. 
Joshi, 1965), 2 vols. and Ajit Singh’s Aiitobiography (Ms.) 
contain very useful details from the viewpoint of the freedom 
fighters. Then there are a few biographies of the main actors, 
especially of Lajpat Rai. Of these V. C. Joshi’s Lajpat Rai : A 
Biography (1966) is a fairly objective assessment of the life and 
work of the subject as also of the contemporary happenings. But 
N. Shrivastava’s Lajpat Rai (1921) and Algu Rai’s Lajpat Rai 
(1957) contain bias and emotion, and as such are not of much 
use. 

S. R. Sharma’s Panjab in Ferment (ed : 1972), and Lai 
Chand’s Swadeshi (1907) also help us in catching some glimpses 
of the political life and conditions of those times. But the most 
meticulous account in any case is a recent write-up by N. G. 
Barrier, entitled ‘The Arya Samaj and the Congress Politics in 
the Panjab, 1894-1908’, in the Asian Studies, Vol. XXVI, No. 3, 
May 1967. Though the aim of the author is limited, yet he has 
told the story in a detailed manner. The learned author has 
covered the entire field in this manner in yet another very com¬ 
prehensive work. Panjab Politics and Disturbances of igoj 
(Ph.D, Dissertation : Duke University, 1966)^ where he has made 
an exhaustive and dispassionate treatment of the whole problem. 

On the Gadhar movement there is, happily, a good deal of 
literature. The contemporary accounts, especially the autobio- 
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graphics of the Gadhar heroes throw ample light on the move¬ 
ment, though they contain some amount of subjective element. 
The important works in this regard, however, are : Sohan Singh 
Bakhna’s Meri Jiwan Kahani (1963), Amar Singh’s My Auto¬ 
biography (Ms.), Bhagwan Singh’s Brief Sketch of Life Lived 
(Ms.), and Hardyal’s Forty-four Months in Germany and 
Turkey. Besides, Bhai Parmanand’s Story of My Life (1934) 
is also a valuable work ; and so are the following biographies : 
Dharamvira’s Lala Hardyal and Revolutionary Movements of his 
Times (1907), Sohan Singh Joshi’s Baba Sohan Singh Bakhna 
(1970), Randhir Singh’s Gadhar Heroes (1945), S. N. Sanyal’s 
Jujhar Shahidian di Amar Gatha (1963), and M. L. Peace’s 
Sardar Kartar Singh Jhabbar (n.d.). These works, however, are, 
at places, surcharged with emotion, and therefore, do not paint 
the actual realities of the problem, and the situation. Pritam 
Singh Panchhi’s Gadhar Party Ka Itihas (1961), Giani Nahar 
Singh’s ‘Gadhar Lahir’ in the Panjabi Ratna (1955), History of 
the Gadhar Party (Desh Bhagat Memorial Committee Publica¬ 
tion, 1961), and Jagjit Singh’s Gadhar Party Lahir (1955) are 
also works of this very type, one sided and prejudiced. To 
balance these accounts there is F. C. Iscneonger and J. C. Slatter’s 
An Account of the Gadhar Conspiracy (/p/p). It is a work based 
on the confidential reports of the CID, Panjab, and, as such, is 
in sympathy with the Government. However, G. S. Deol’s The 
Role of the Gadhar Party in the National Movement (1969), 
Khushwant Singh and Satyandra Singh’s Gadhar, /p/ 5 , (1965), 
and Kirpal Singh, ‘Gadhar Movement in Panjab’, in the Indian 
History Congress, Proceedings, Vol. XVII (pp. 339-46) are 
straight-forward stories, told in a dispassionate tone. 

On the Komagata Maru Affair, a sequel to the Gadhar move¬ 
ment, unfortunately, we do not find as much literature as we have 
on the Gadhar movement itself. There are only two stories, not 
histories, told in plain, emotional language : Gurdit Singh’s The 
Voyage of the Komagata Maru (n.d.), and Giani Nahar Singh’s 
‘Komagata Maru Jahaz de Musafir di Vithiya’ in the Panjabi Ratna 
(40 articles, 1956). Besides, the two biographies of Baba Gurdit 
Singh,—Jaswant Singh’s Baba Gurdit Singh Komagata Maru 
(1965) and Hira Singh’s Jiwan Charita Baba Gurdit Singh Ji 
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(proscribed literature),—also throw much light on the Kama- 
gata Maru incident. 

Then comes the year 1919 when the confrontation t>etween 
the rulers and the ruled reached its climax in the Land of the 
Five Rivers. An incident at Amritsar, the Jallianwala Bagh 
massacre, marked a turning point not only in the history of the 
Panjab but also in the history of India. “India’s struggle for 
freedom assumed a national character and Gandhi emerged as a 
national leader’’ (V. N. Datta). It is but natural that many 
works should have appeared on this very important episode of 
1919.^ The first authentic work which saw the light of the day 
soon after the Jallianwalla Bagh tragedy was Amritsar and Our 
Duty to India (1920) by B. G. Horniman, editor of the Bombay 
Chronicle, and an associate of Mahatma Gandhi and other Con¬ 
gress leaders. Ilorniman’s account was, however, biased and he 
chose to highlight only those features of the British Government 
which deserved outright condemnation. Horniman was followed 
by an Indian, Pearey Mohan. His work. An Imaginary Rebellion 
and How it was Suppressed (1920), though an interpretative 
study, is also a coloured account and the author’s bias is clearly 
seen against the Panjab officials. The next account, Ian Colvin’s 
Life of General Dyer (1929) is an apology and a strong defence 
of Dyer written strictly from the British [xiint of view. K. D. 
Malaviya, an Indian, stands almost on the opposite side in his 
Open Rebellion in the Pan jab (1919). Nihal Singh’s Ruling 
India by Bullets and Bombs (1920) is also a work of this type. 
Rupert Furneaux’s Massacre at Amritsar (1963) and Arthur 
Swinson’s Six Minutes to Sunset (1964), though stimulating and 
authoritative studies, are based on a limited use of sources. Be¬ 
sides, their urge to put up some defence of Dyer could not be 
concealed. An English Woman’s ‘Amritsar’ in the Blackwood’s 
Magazine, MCCLIV, Vol. CCVII, and Brions Bond’s ‘Amritsar’ 
in the History Today, 1963, though short articles, are, in any 
case, informative and lucid expositions. A recent work, the 
Jallianwalla Bagh Massacre : A Premeditated Plan (1969) by 
Raja Ram, written to mark the 50th anniversary of the tragedy 
(1919-1969), is by far an exercise in doing a bit of propaganda 
on the sensational side, which is perhaps necessary to play to the 
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gallery on such occasions. But Mark Naidis’ The Panjah Dis¬ 
turbances of igi^ : A Study in Nationalism (Ph.D, Dissertation : 
Stanford University, 1950) is by far a different account. It is an 
authoritative work, based on contemporary and semi-contem- 
IXDrary material, and offers an objective and dispassionate inter¬ 
pretation of the whole problem. The best work on the subject, 
however, is the latest one by Professor V. N. Datta, The Jallian- 
walla Bagh (1969). It is a meticulous study, scientific enough to 
subdue subjectivity, not easy to dispel in a work like this which 
kindles strong emotions. The book is a valuable contribution to 
the history of the freedom struggle in the Panjab during the 
period 1914-1920. 

In the 1920s yet another interesting movement was launched 
by tlie Sikhs for the reform of their Gurdwaras. The Govern¬ 
ment, however, interfered, and the Sikhs had to wage a long, 
hard struggle against both the corrupt Mahants and the Govern¬ 
ment. The following works provide a fairly tolerable account of 
the struggle : G, A. Sundram’s Guruka Bagh Satyagraha (1923), 
Teja Singh’s Gurdzvara Reform Movement and the Sikh 
Awakening (1924), C. F. Andrews’ Guruka Bagh Morcha* 
(1924), Ganda Singh’s ‘The Akali Dal and the Shrimoni Gur- 
dwara Prabhandak Committee, 1921-22’, in The Fanjab ; Past 
and Present, Vol. T, Part II, October 1967; and Ruchi Ram 
Sahni’s The Gurdzvara Reform Movement and the Sikh Azvaken- 
ing (1922). Besides, the Congress Enquiry Committee Report 
on the Guru-ka-Bagh (1924) also throws important light on the 
subject. There are some Panjabi works also on the theme, of 
which the following are well-known : Jagjit Singh’s Singh Sabha 
Lahar (1941), Giani Kartar Singh’s Sudhar Khaha\ Khun-i- 
shahidan and Bir Khalsa, Kartar Singh’s Jhabar : Saka Nankana- 
Sahib Te Dusre Gurdwaran de Hal (Ms.) and Akali Morche te 
Jhabbar (1959), Mahendra Singh’s 64 Roza Akali Morcha 
(1955), and Niranjan Singh’s Guruka Bagh (undated). These 
works, are, however, mostly written by non-historians and betray 
at places signs of subjectivity. A Plindi work, Sampurnananda’s 
Akalio Ka Adarsh Satyagraha, though written with restraint, 
demonstrated an uncritical approach at places. 
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The tragic story of the dethronement of the patriot prince 
of Nabha, Maharaja Ripu Daman Singh, and the subseqrrent agi¬ 
nation for freedom of worship at Jaito are also important events 
of the twenties which are well described in Harbans Singh’s ‘The 
Sikh Prince Who Defied the British’ in The Spokesman^ 
Vol. XXIII, No. 1, the Truth About Nabha : Maharaja Ripu 
Daman Singh’s Story (1924), S. M. Syngal’s The Patriot Prince 
(Li fe of Maharaja Ripudaman Singh) (1961) and The Struggle 
for Freedom of Religions Worship in Jaito (1924). Amar Singh 
Tegh’s Nabhe di Khooni Karkhas (1955) is also an informative 
account, but written with emotion and bias. 

On the violent Babbar Akali movement there is scanty litera¬ 
ture. The Babbar Itihas Committee’s Babbar Akali Lahar ka Itihas 
(n.d.), and Gurbachan vSingh’s Babbar I^ahar Pan jab (1950) are 
uncritical works which can be of little use for historians. 

For the struggle, both political and constitutional, waged dur¬ 
ing the post-Non-Co-operation years up to 1928, the material avail¬ 
able is very scanty. Azim Hussain’s Sir Fad-i-Hussam : A Poli¬ 
tical Biography (1946), Abdul Qayyum’s Panjab Politics and 
Persofialities (1945), N. B. Sen’s Panjab’s Eminent Hindus 
(1944), and Panjab’s Eminent Muslims (n.d.), K. L. Gauba’s 
The Hon’hie Sir Shadi I^al (1945), The Rebel Minister: The 
Story of the Rise and Fall of Lola Har Kishan ImI (1938), and 
an unpublished doctoral dissertation, entitled the l^reedom 
Struggle in Panjab, (Kurukshetra : 1971) by S. C. 

Mittal, are perhaps the only works on which one has to rely. 
The biography of a prominent LTnionist leader, entitled Chaudhry 
Chhotu Ram Ka Jiwan Charita (1959) by Raghubir Singh, could 
have been another useful work, but it suffers from the inability 
to handle the material critically and the habit of deriving conclu¬ 
sions unwarranted by facts. The same unfortunately applies to a 
doctoral dissertation on the same theme {Sir Chhotu Ram) by 
Y. P, Bajaj (Kurukshetra ; 1972). 

For the revolutionary activities of those days Gulab Singh’s 
Under the Shadow of the Gallows (1963), Ajit Singh’s Auto¬ 
biography (Ms.), Frithvi Singh Baba’s A Revolutionary’s 
Memoirs (1964), Sardul Singh Kavisher’s India’s Fight for Free¬ 
dom (1936) and The Lahore Fort Torture Camp (1946), G. S. 
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Deol’s Bhagat Singh (1970), A. K. Ghosh’s Bhagat Singh and his 
Comrades (1945), and Gopal Thakar’s Bhagat Singh (1950) are 
some useful works. But^ these works, for the most part, do not 
present a critical assessment of men, matters and happenings, and 
especially the memoirs, among them, contain a good deal of sub¬ 
jective element. 

For the movement for Puma Sivarajya (complete indepen¬ 
dence) from 1929 to 1947, there is scanty material. There are no 
monographs, for example, on the Simon Commission Boycott, the 
Civil Disobedience Movement, the Quit India Movement and the 
INA. However, in some general works covering the all-India can¬ 
vas like the multi-volume Histories of the Freedom Movement by 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar, and Dr. Tara Chand, the Panjab’s role from 
1929 to 1947 is painted, though in brief. Besides, Govind Sahai’s 
42 Rebellion (1947), Amba Prasad’s The Indian Revolt of 1^42 
(1970), Darbara Singh’s Indian Struggle (1942), Nahar Singh’s 
Asadi dian Lahran (/poo-rpdO) (1960), Michael Edwards’, The 
Last Days of British India (1963), Bal Shastri Hardas's, Armed 
Struggle, i 8 ^'/-ig 4 ’i (1958), Khushwant Singh’s History of the 
Sikhs, Vol. II (1966), R. C. Majumdar’s Struggle for Freedom 
(9th volume : 1969), Hiren Mukherjee’s India’s Struggle for 
Freedom (1946), Pattabhi Sitarammaya’s History of the Indian 
National Congress (2 vols.), Manmath Nath Gupta’s Rashtriya 
Andolan Ka Itihas (1962), and Indra’s Bhartiya Swadhinata 
Sangram Ka Itihasa (1960) also make some useful references to 
the contribution of the Panjab to the last phase of the freedom 
struggle. Duni Chand’s Congress Sendee Series, No. i : Events of 
^937 ^947 a brief account of the ix)litical events and present 

only some acts of omission and commission of the Congressmen 
in the Panjab, as viewed by an actor involved in that drama. 

Articles in various newspapers and journals, such as Jogendra 
Singh’s ‘The Sikhs and the Nationalist Movement’ in the Khedsa 
Review, April-May 1931, Ganda Singh’s ‘The Panjab’s Struggle 
for freedom Through the Ages’, in The Advance, August 1955, 

A. C. Bhatia’s ‘The Panjab in the National Struggle’, in the East 
Panjab, Vol. I, January 1948, and Pethwic Lawrence’s ‘Importance 
of the Punjab in the Scheme of Pakistan’, in the Civil and Military 
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Gazette, 19 November, 1947, also contribute, though in a sketchy 
manner, to our existing knowledge on the Panjab’s part in the 
national struggle for freedom. 

The part played by the Haryana region has, however, received 
better attention in the historical writings on this period. Shri Ram 
Sharma, himself a freedom-fighter, has written two accounts in 
Hindi pertaining to the Gandhian movement in Haryana, namely, 
the Haryana Men Congress Ki Tahriq and the Haryana Ka Itihas. 
These accounts are, in any case, useful sources and supply us with 
valuable detail. The present author’s work Haryana me Swatantra 
Andolan Ka Itihas (1973) has, however, a still much wider scope 
and discusses the aspects it handles in a detailed manner. 

For the participation of the native states of the Panjab in the 
freedom struggle we have Handa’s Freedom Struggle in the States. 
Covering the whole of India, the author gives only a brief sketch 
of the struggle in the Panjab States. On the role of the Panjabi 
women in the freedom struggle, Man Mohan Kaur’s Role of 
Women in the Freedom Struggle, iSyy-igqj (1958) is undoubted¬ 
ly a very useful work. 

For biographical accounts of the freedom-fighters in the Pan¬ 
jab, the Rolls and Who’s Who prepared by the British Govern¬ 
ment, especially the List Showing Names of Kukas of note in the 
Panjab and all villages in which Kukas reside (Confidential : 1881), 
the Papers Relating to the Kuka Sect (Selections from the Panjab 
Government Records, Confidential Series ‘A’ HI-1872), the Poli¬ 
tical Agitators in India (Simla : 1911), the Politico-Criminal who 
is who (Simla : 1914), and the Report of the Komagata Maru 
Committee of Inquiry, 2 vols. (1914) are in a way useful works. 
The recent works on the subject are, of course, much better. These 
include; the multi-volume Dictionary of National Biography 
(1972-74) edited by Dr. S. P. Sen, Pran Chopra’s Who's Who 
of Indian Martyrs, Vol. I (1972), and I'auja Singh’s Who's 
Who : Panjab’s Freedom Fighters, Vol. I (1972). I’he first book, 
edited by Dr. Sen, contains first-rate sketches of many promi¬ 
nent leaders; the second one, edited by Dr. Chopra, lists only 
the names and brief biographical details of the freedom-fighters 
who laid down their lives in the cause of India’s freedom 
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struggle; and the third one, edited by Dr, Singh, gives brief de¬ 
tails of the freedom-fighters in the Pan jab—though many names 
still remain to be added to both the latter works to make them 
really comprehensive. 


Ill 

The sources for the study of the freedom struggle in the 
Panjab from 1849 to 1947 are primarily printed/published works, 
as well as unpublished records, preserved in various public record 
offices in and outside India. Of these the National Archives of 
India (NAI), New Delhi, is a rich repository where we find rele¬ 
vant material in fair abundance, classified under the following 
heads: Proceedings of the Foreign Department, to 1858; Proceed¬ 
ings of the Home Department, Public, to 1906; and Proceedings 
of the Home Department, Political A, B, Deposits and K. W., to 
1947. Besides these, there are: Confidential reports on the News¬ 
papers in the Pan jab, and the Disorders Incjuiry Committee Evi¬ 
dence, Vol. VI and VII. 

Then there are the published records, to name a few impor¬ 
tant ones only: the Sedition Committee (Roivlatt) Report, 1918; 
the Panjab Disturbances {Hunter) Committee Report, 1919; 
Report of the Disorders Inquiry {Hunter) Committee, 1920 ; 
Evidence taken Before the Disorders Inquiry Committee, Vol. I 
(Delhi) ; Vol. Ill (Amritsar) ; Vol. IV (Lahore and Kasur) ; 
Vol. V (General Panjab) ; Gazetteers of all the districts of the 
Panjab ; Report of the Komagata-Maru Committee of Enquiry, 2 
vols. (1914) ; Report and evidence of the Pan jab Sub-Committee 
of the Indian National Congress (1920) ; Imperial Legislative 
Council Debates ; Parliamentary Papers; Reports of the Indian 
National Congress (yearly) ; the Panjab Administration Reports 
(yearly) ; the Panjab Legislative Council/Assembly Debates, to 
1947. 

The National Archives of India, New Delhi, also preserves 
private papers of certain institutions and individuals. For our 
purpose, the following may be of some use : the Gokhale Papers ; 
the Jayakar Papers ; the Lajpat Rai Papers ; the Hardayal Papers ; 
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the Sunder Singh Majithia Papers; and the AICC Papers. The 
Nehru Museum, Delhi, has also a good collection of private papers. 
There are the Jawaharlal Papers and the Praja Mandal* Papers 
(of many Haryana Stales), which may prove to be of some value 
for us. 

On the regional level records in pretty big numbers are 
preserved at the Punjab Record Office, Lahore (Pakistan). The 
newly set-up Panjab State Archives, Patiala, also keeps the 
following records : the Mutiny Files ; the Hissar and Ambala 
Division Records ; the material collected by the Panjab State 
Committee to write the History of the I'reedom Struggle ; and 
the Pepsu Regional Committee’s Records collected to write the 
History of the Freedom Movement in India. 

Besides, the Political Sufferers Branch of the Panjab Civil 
Secretariat, Chandigarh, and the Haryana Civil Secretariat, 
Chandigarh, preserve some useful records of the activities of more 
than 2,500 freedom fighters of the Panjab and Haryana. The 
offices of the Financial Commissioners, Revenue, Panjab and 
Haryana have also some relevant records. The Desh Bhagat Yadar 
Committee, Jullundur, the Jallianwala Bagh Trust, Amritsar, and 
the Khalsa College, Amritsar, have also local records of some value. 

The old files of the following newspapers and periodicals are 
also of immense help : The Tribune ; the Panjahee ; The People ; 
the Young India; The National Herald; the Harijan; the 
Praiap; the Milap; the Haryana Tilak; the Jat Gazette; the 
Akali Bahbar Sher; the Desh Sewak ; the Gyani; the Khalsa; 
the Khalsa Advocate ; the Pan jab Darpan ; the Kir pan Bahadur; 
the Quami Babhar Sher; the Sher-i-Panjab ; the Lyall Gazette ; 
and the Akali Patrika. 

Hast but not the least, the diaries, memoirs, reminiscences, 
books and pamphlets, contemporary and semi-contemporary, are 
in any case useful sources of information. But, since these are 
bound to contain elements of subjectivity, they have to be used very 
cautiously. As we have already discussed the material in detail, 
we need not list them here again. 
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IV 

The above survey shows that several aspects of the nationalist 
movement in the Panjab have not been dealt with as yet. To 
begin with, a detailed study of how the Pan jab lost her freedom, 
what was the people’s reaction to this loss, and what efforts they 
made from 1849 to 1856 to undo their bondage, has yet to be 
undertaken, d'hen the story of the awakening in the Post-Mutiny 
period (in the later part of the nineteenth century) is also to be 
studied in its proper historical perspective. The two movements 
of the Kukas and the Wahabis deserve to be studied in separate 
monographs in an objective and detailed way. 

The story of the 1905-19U7 activities, the war efforts, and 
the Komagata-Maru incident need be studied in separate mono- 
_graphs. Likewise, the Khilafat movement, the Gurdwara Reform 
movement, both non-violent and violent, and the communal prob¬ 
lem should also be studied separately in an objective manner. The 
Congress-led struggle from 1920 to 1947 as also the revolutionary 
movement, and the Pan jab’s role in the IN A struggle also need a 
detailed probing and proper assessment. And when all this is 
done, a comprehensive, multi-volume work covering the story of 
the struggle in all its aspects and dimensions, from 1849 to 1947, 
should be attempted. 
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I 

In the first two decades of the nineteenth century Gujarat was- 
in ferment. The Mughal authority as well as the Maratha supre¬ 
macy had been waning, and their place was being taken by the 
English. By 1822 the latter were in full control of the whole- 
of Gujarat, including Kathiawad and Cutch. In this process the- 
worst sufferers were the ruling chiefs and their hhayats or rela¬ 
tions, the Garasia chieftains or fief-holders, and the turbulent 
tribes who lived by loot and plunder. But the greater part of 
the trading community was happy. 

It was in this background that the Revolt of 1857 occurred. 
In the Bombay Gazetteer L, R. Ashburner cites only three cases 
where the effect of the Revolt could be discerned. On 14th 
September, 1857, Perdesis of Oudh of the Second Regiment of 
the Grenadiers at Ahmedabad created disturbances. In the second 
place, the Nawab of Radhanpur in the Banaskantha Agency was 
found to be in corresiX)ndence with the Mughal Emperor. 
Finally, i>eace was disturbed in the Panchmahal areas when Tantya 
Tope entered there in 1858. This is an oversimplification of the 
real situation. It has now been brought to light that some dis¬ 
satisfied scions of the Gaekwad’s family, agents of the mutineers 
and some of the tribal chieftains and their tribes kept the whole 
of Gujarat in a disturbed condition. The ruling Gaekwad was 
treaty-bound to support and co-operate with the English, and he 
remained faithful to his engagements. But the rude and arrogant, 
behaviour of the English officers and their habit of hurting Hindta. 
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religious beliefs and sentiments had made them unwelcome in¬ 
truders. The situation for some time was quite serious in North 
and South Gujarat and the Panchmahals, and “though the sepoys 
•of the Company’s service did not revolt” on a large scale, the 
spirit of unrest and discontent that prevailed in some districts 
did affect the majority of the people of Gujarat. 

Govindrao Gaekwad, a cousin of the Baroda ruler, was at 
the back of the Koli rising in the Taranga hills in the months 
of September, October, and November, 1857, which fizzled out 
very soon. Rungo Bapuji, after his escape from Satara on 5th 
July, 1857, came to Baroda, and made an unsuccessful bid to 
win over the nobles and the Baroda ruler to the side of the 
rebels. He had come in the guise of a sanyasi and his activities 
in the town kept it in a ferment. For two years from October, 
1858, the activities of Tantya Tope’s agents in Baroda including 
one Bhausaheb Pawar, a brother-in-law of the ruling Gaekwad, 
had incited a turbulent tribe of the Panchmahals, the Naikdas, 
whose rising in October, 1858, was quite serious; and Col. 
Wallace, the English commander, had a tough task in dealing 
with them on account of the difficult nature of their terrain, 
their quick movements and the supix)rt received by them from 
inHuential quarters. It was only after a good deal of action 
mixed with threats and conciliation that the countryside was paci¬ 
fied. It was here that some English officers had indulged in cow- 
slaughter in Sankheda. This offended the Hindus of the town. 
The former’s habit of slapping the soldiers of the Gaekwad made 
them much more detestable. Tantya Tope’s passage to the South 
in 1859 and 1860 lay through Gujarat, and from Jarnbughoda, 
Chhota Udepur and Raj pur the number of mutineers showed 
an alarming increase of some fifteen thousand levies. The fear 
of their rising induced the villagers of these areas to desert their 
homes. The south of Gujarat too was in turmoil due to the 
revolt of the Sagbara ruler, Bhagoji Naik, and a Bhil chieftain, 
Damji Dungar. The depredations of one Gopal Antaji alias Guru 
Krishna in alliance with the Kolis, the Waghers and the Thakards 
were financed by some wealthy merchants, and they created a 
lot of disturbance in Kathiawad. Ashburner referred to some 
of these risings and dismissed them by saying that they had no 
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relation to the events of 1857. But, this view is erroneous. 
However, above risings were too isolated, weak, and ill-organised 
to be successful. 

The next phase opened with the foundation of the Indian 
National Congress in 1885. The British Government suspected 
that the Congress had received a large amount of money from 
Gujarat. The idea of Swadeshi had been mooted in the Forties. 
Its commercial aspect was quickly seen and understood by men 
like Ambalal Sakarlal, Premabhai Flimabhai, Manibhai Jashbhai 
of Cutch, and Ranchhodlal Chhotalal who started the first textile 
mill here. They formed the ‘Swadeshi Udyog Vardhak Mandali’ 
in 1876 in Ahmedabad. Another great champion of Sivadcshi 
was Maharaja Sayajirao of Baroda. Some Hindus of the Baroda 
state used only swadeshi sugar while the Jains of Viramgam 
avoided using the Spanish saffron. Ahmedabad took the initia¬ 
tive in training the Indians in the art of weaving. In 1907 
Gujarat witnessed the serious split among the Moderates and the 
Extremists at the Surat session of the Congress. While the 
Reception Committee was composed of Moderates only, more 
than 8,000 [leople attended Tilak’s public meeting where he talked 
of Swaraj, Boycott and National Education. Curiously enough, 
in 1907, on the banks of the Narmada at Chandod, an experiment 
in national education was in progress at Shri Ganganath 
Bharatiya Sarva Vidyalaya under Keshavrao Deshpande who was 
a close friend of Aurobindo Ghose. Both were Baroda State 
Government employees. The Ganganath School had on its 
teaching staff men like Mamasaheb Phadke and Kaka Kalelkar, 
as well as Vithal Joshi and Waman Datar, implicated in Nasik 
Conspiracy Case. This school had to be closed down under 
Government pressure in 1911. An incident of bomb-throwing on 
the carriage of Lord Minto occurred in 1909 in Ahmedabad. In 
these years Baroda was suspected to be an asylum for anti- 
British agitators and the Gaekwad was considered a ‘Patron of 
sedition’ in Gujarat. 

The Home Rule agitation of Mrs. Besant too had found 
supporters in Nadiad, a town in the Kheda district and a centre 
of the nationalist activities there. The anti-Rowlatt Act agitation 
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and Mahatma Gandhi made an almost simultaneous entry into 
Gujarat in 1919. The Gujarat towns of Ahmedabad, Viramgam, 
Nadiad and others showed a tremendous capacity to organise and 
resist in April, 1919. Gandhiji tried his weapon of Satyagraha 
at Kheda and was a bit disapix)inted by the people’s lack of un¬ 
derstanding of his new technique of struggle. The Gujarat 
Satyagraha Sabha with its very active secretary, Vallabhbliai Patel, 
was in the forefront of the national movement in these days. The 
Bardoli Satyagraha earned him his title of ‘Sardar’ (leader). 
Gandhiji actually left him the political field while he was con¬ 
centrating on issues of cow-protection, work among the Adivasis 
of Kaliparaj, khadi, village industries, untouchability and Hindu- 
Muslim unity. The political ferment in Gujarat was also kept 
alive by the activities of the Kathiawad Rajakiya Parishad and 
Baroda Praja Mandal in the Native States. It is interesting to 
note that despite widespread support to the Congress programme, 
the official membership of the Congress enrolled up to the end of 
April, 1929, was only 6,380, and Gujarat stood fourth in the list, 
the first three places going to Bengal, Bihar and Ajmer and Raj- 
putana respectively. Moreover, Gandhiji laid the foundation of 
tlie Navjivan and the Gujarat Vidyapith at Ahmedabad, both 
destined to make historic contributions to the nationalist move¬ 
ment not only in Gujarat but also in the whole of India. 

In the next phase of development Gujarat again provided a 
laboratory for Gandhiji’s experiment with Civil Disobedience in 
the historic Dandi March to violate the infamous salt laws. It 
was during these stirring days that Gujarat also practised a social 
boycott of those who associated themselves with the nefarious 
designs of the Government. 

In the final phase of the Quit India Agitation the national 
movement was in the throes of communal riots. Barring soli¬ 
tary incidents of such type, the whole of Gujarat remained re¬ 
markably free from the communal frenzy. This was a significant 
feature when it is remembered that both Gandhi and Jinnah were 
sons of Gujarat. 
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II 

The spirit of nationalism manifested itself in differ^t forms 
at different periods. In the middle of the nineteenth century 
patriotic fervour with regional overtones was intertwined with an 
urge for religious and social reforms. Later in the century, there 
was an intellectual approach to this spirit and it was limited to 
a few educated Gujaratis. As such, their writings on this sub¬ 
ject do not wholly reflect the sentiments of the people. It was 
only after the foundation of the Indian National Congress in 
1885, that the spirit of nationalism touched the hearts of the 
people, in its real sense. It was quite natural for a Gujarati with 
his background of a glorious history and culture, a homogeneous 
population, and a cultivated language and literature, developed in 
a geographically close-knit region to feel first in terms of Gujarat 
as rashtra (state) and the very next moment in terms of Gujarat 
as a part of India. For the writers of Gujarat the cultural unity 
of India was never in doubt. While talking of his life he never 
abused or decried other patterns of Indian lite. In disaissing 
problems of the Flindu society, the joy jind misery of the people, the 
desire for progress, and the role of the middle class in Gujarat, 
he was in reality discussing the problems of the country as a 
whole because the nature of these problems was the same every¬ 
where. 

Modern Gujarati literature developed in four stages, viz., 

(1) the Transitional Period of New Gujarat from 1818 to 1850; 

(2) the New Era from 1850 to 1886, popularly known as the 
Age of Narmad, the doyen of this i>eriod ; (v3) the Age of the 
Scholars from 1886 to 1914, known as the Govardhan Yuga after 
the author of the Saraswatichandra, the great novel of this 
period ; and (4) finally, the Age of Gandhjji from 1914 onwards. 
The historical writings in Gujarat are to be traced within these 
periods, as by and large, they correspond with the story of deve¬ 
lopment of the nationalist spirit in Gujarat. 

In 1818 the Maratha power was smashed in Kirkee by the 
English, and about the same time the latter hoisted the Union 
Jack on the Gaekwad’s Haveli, the official residence of the Gadc- 
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wad in Ahmedabad. Two years later was born Poet Dalpatram 
at Wadhawan in Kathiawad. Thirteen years later, when Macaulay 
was preparing to write his famous Minute on Education, Poet 
Narmadashanker, popularly known as Narmad, was born in Surat 
(1833), Thus, noted a critic, “modern Gujarati poetry was born 
in India’s political bondage”. The last representative of medieval 
Gujarati literature, Poet Dayaram of Dabhoi, died in 1852, Thus 
we see in the first half of the nineteenth century two parallel 
movements, viz., continuity of tradition and coming of new ideas. 
In a way Dalpatram was a link between these two streams of 
thought. He did not want a violent break with the past but 
would like to taste the fruits of the Industrial Revolution. His 
Hunnarkhan ni Chadhai exhorts the people to see what benefits 
the Industrial Revolution and science can bring to them, and 
simultaneously tells them to “rejoice, now that the English have 
come.” However, the true representative of the modern age is 
verily Poet Narmad who was thoroughly modern in his outlook 
and writings. Narmad was the product of the renaissance period 
in the history of Gujarat. The English conquest of Gujarat cor¬ 
responded with the Industrial Revolution in England, and in due 
course the country lost even her economic independence. The 
loss of two freedoms and the invasion of Western culture and 
civilisation made us servile to them in this sphere too. It was 
from the Indian response to this three-fold bondage that the 
nationalist ideology grew up. Even men like Dalpatram with 
bouquets of flower in one hand to welcome the English, resented 
the enhancement of the price of salt by the Government in his 
Mitha Vero (which perhaps later gave Gandhiji the idea of Salt 
Satyagraha) and lamented the deplorable condition of the Hindu 
society in his Ven Charitra. 

The first contact of the English with India had begun from 
Surat. It was therefore not vmusual that new ideas in the nine¬ 
teenth century found responsive chords there. The idea of re¬ 
form was already in the air with the Manav Dharma Sabha 
established there in 1844. Two of its young supporters were 
Narmad and Karsandas Mulji, Encouragement to writing was 
given with the establishment of the Gujarat Vernacular Society 
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in 1848 at Ahmcclabad, and of the Buddhi Vardhak Sabha in 1851 
at Bombay which had a very large population of Gujaratis. 
Nannad was a member of this too, and it is therefore* not sur¬ 
prising that he heralds the New Age. By nature, he was in¬ 
dependent, and love of freedom was a burning passion with him. 
His most powerful tirade against the foreign rule is to be found 
in his i>ocm called ‘Virsinh'. It is an unfinished song which traces 
the history of India to the time when she lost her independence. 
It was Narmad again who gave Gujarat for the first time the 
word ‘Swadeshabhiman’. May be, he is talking of Gujarat alone, 
but when he writes on ‘Deshni Durdasha’ (Miserable condition 
of the country) he transcends this narrow limit. In fact, the 
writers of this period were imbued with the idea of Deshoddhara 
(Uplifting of Country), and it is the central theme of all their 
writings. Though Narmad wrote fondly on .Surat and gave 
Gujarati nationalism its theme song in ‘Jai Jai Garavi Gujarat’, 
he also lamented the decline of the Hindus in his ‘Hinduo ni 
Padati’. Both Narmad and Dalpatram reveal an intense patriotic 
spirit and give us a thoughtful description of the country's 
miseries in simple language, d'o Narmad partiailarly the 
country’s political bondage was stinging, and cultural dependence 
made him uneasy. Many of his writings are therefore the “wail¬ 
ing of a patriot’’. His autobiography, Mari Uakikat, is a run¬ 
ning commentary on his time. 

Diwan Hargovinddas Kantawala (1849-1931) had a chequer¬ 
ed career as a teacher, administrator and financier. His two- 
volume work on Deshi Karigari ne Uttejan (encouragement to 
indigenous workmanship) made the people conscious for things 
Swadeshi, some thirty years before the word became popular. 
Though his effort did not succeed, Kantawala showed himself as 
having a good grasp of history, a penetrating insight into the 
problem he discussed and an appreciation of European inventive¬ 
ness. As such, this was the first independent work on Indian 
economics in Gujarati. Another person to move in the public 
life through Government service was Ambalal Sakarlal Desai, 
(1844-1914). He had been the Chief Justice of Baroda, a leader 
of the Moderates in Gujarat, and as such, was present at the 
Surat session of the Congress in 1907. His Speeches and Writ- 
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ings (1918) gives a vivid picture of the political life of the period, 
and evinces a sense of patriotism and understanding of the 
people’s disposition. 

However, it must be noted that these Gujarati writers, when 
they talk of desk (country), have a rational approach to the con¬ 
cept and this is fully indicated by Navalram Laxmiram Pandya’s 
work, Bharatbhumi (1836-1888). 

Narmad died in 1886. It is a pity that when the Indian 
National Congress was born in 1885, he was ailing. But then he 
had the satisfaction of seeing an all-India institution being born 
in his lifetime. In 1887, a year later, Govardhanram Tripathi 
presented Gujarat with the first part of his monumental work the 
Saraswatichandra. In the preface he made it quite clear that 
though the locale for the novel was in Gujarat, the whole of 
India might be considered for its setting. He stood for assimi¬ 
lation, advocated Sanatan Dharma along with the need for change, 
and presented Mother India’s image in comparison with Panchali 
of the Mahabharat. In this period the current idea of ‘novelty 
is beauty’ was steadily being given up. This was the Age of the 
Great Scholars in whose writings the ever-increasing gulf bet¬ 
ween the ancient and the modern was being continually bridged. 
Govardhanram was a product of the Bombay University that had 
been founded in 1857. It is surprising that the Great Revolt of 
1857 did not attract the notice of any writer of this or the pre¬ 
ceding period, except, of course, in passing remarks. The 
dreamy outlook of the post-Mutiny period continued, but tem¬ 
pered with discretion. The two main contentions of the writers 
of this period were that the connection between India and England 
was a blessing in disguise, but that all thinking people must con¬ 
centrate on eradicating social evils. The happiness of conjugal 
life and interest in worldly existence were necessary to build up 
a sound nation. Scholars like Manila! Nabhubhai, Narsinghrao 
Divetia, Balwantrai Thakore and poets like ‘Kant’ and Nanalal 
extensively dwelt upon these themes. Three forces representing 
the ancient East, modern India and the modern West shaped the 
ideas of writers like Chhaganlal Vidyaram Raval, Kavi Bhavani- 
shanker, and Ichharam Suryaram Desai (1853-1912). Manilal 
Nabhubhai’s Sudarshan Granthavali contained 29 instalments of 
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Purva ane Paschim (1890-95) which covered such topics as the 
Congress Conventions, transactions of the Legislative Council, the 
British administration, the Bombay riots, Tilak and also notes on 
expenses of Frontier Wars, the Chapekar Brothers’ execution, 
plague, famine and franchise. In short, he left hardly any topic 
of interest untouched. Ichharam Desai’s Hind ane Britania 
(1885) and Bharatkhand na Rajyakarta (Rulers of India) are 
early attempts to view the mutual relationship of England and 
India in its proper perspective. Kavi Bhavanishanker wrote the 
Hindustan na Vyajabi Hak (Legitimate Rights of India) in 1893. 
Chhaganlal Raval tried to delineate the economic conditions of 
Gujarat before the coming of the English in his British Rajya 
Pahela ni Gujarat ni Arthik Sthiti (1897). These works contain 
good primary and secondary source material for the period in 
question. 

Reform and patriotism were also favourite themes with the 
vernacular press of this period. In 1822 Fardoonji Marzban 
started the Mumbai Samachar. Ten years later came the Jarne 
Jamshed, and Dadabhai Naoroji staited in 1851 the Rast G of tar. 
F'ollowing this lead given by the Parsis, a host of periodicals 
appeared. Their files are of immense value. Contributors to these 
periodicals like Sorabji Shapurji Begali’s (1831-1893) Chunti 
Kahadela Lakhano (selected writings) is almost a milestone in 
Gujarati writings of that period and contains a clear presenta¬ 
tion of several contemporary events. Begali was a diligent re¬ 
searcher, critic and biographer. Karsandas Mulji, a friend of 
Narmad, used his pen devastatingly in his Satya Prakash, and his 
Mah-araj Libel Case was published at great risk to his life. 

Govardhanram died in 1907, the year of the split in the Con¬ 
gress. In 1908, a thirty-nine year old ‘young man’ Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi was returning from England. On the ship, 
only “because he could not help doing it” Gandhiji scribbled the 
Hind Swarajya in Gujarati. It has been rightly considered that 
after Karl Marx, if at all, there was a work which became fateful 
for humanity, it was this historic document. It has transformed 
the life of India's teeming millions. In it young Gandhi dedi¬ 
cated his life to Swarajya (India’s Independence) and the fol- 
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lowing thirty-nine years was the period in which he moved to 
fulfil his vow. The coming of Gandhiji to India, also o^iened a 
new chapter in Gujarati literature. Under his influence Gujarati 
became a language understood by the commonest man in the street. 
It also razed to the ground the wall that had so long divided life 
and literature in the Age of Scholars. Gandhiji’s writings and 
writings about his life and work had a significant and far-reaching 
effect on the life of Gujarat. With Gandhiji dawned the true 
spirit of nationalism in Gujarat. He personified the aspira¬ 
tions and ambitions of the jieople. Narmad, in his enthusiasm 
in welcoming the West, was even prepared to see “wine flowing 
in India instead of ghee”, he was impatient, but bold. Dalpatram 
lacked Narmad’s boldness but was patient, and did not wish to see a 
complete break with the past. Gandhiji, it is rightly remarked, 
was both bold and patient, and contained a judicious mixture of 
the old and the new. He wielded his pen most powerfully in the 
herculean task of creating New India, and Ciujarati literature 
was flooded with his writings. After Narmad Gandhiji has been 
the most prolific writer in Gujarati. 

It is almost impossible to take note of the entire nationalist 
literature of Gandhi ji’s age. In publishing Gandhi ji’s writings 
and works on Gandhian thought the Navjivan Prakashan Griha 
and the Gujarat Vidyapith have rendered a signal service. It 
will not be an exaggeration to remark that the great bulk of his¬ 
torical writings on the Indian National Movement from 1919 
oinvards has been published by these two institutions. At times 
the Gujarat Vidya Sabha (previously, Gujarat Vernacular Society) 
too has brought out important works on the subject. Till to-day 
the Nava ji van has published 189 works in English, 263 in 
Gujarati, 180 in Hindi and 20 in Marathi. 

Gandhiji’s autobiography, the Atmakatha Athaz'a Satya na 
Prayogo, first publi.shed in Gujarati, is remarkably frank. About 
six lacs of copies have been sold and the work had gone into a 
number of editions. Its importance is self-evident. The magne¬ 
tism of Gandhiji’s i^ersonality drew forth from Gujarat some of its 
ablest sons and daughters, and they too have written in this 
language. 

There have been useful biographies of people near and dear 
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to Gandhiji. They have an air of intimacy, and they preserve 
several important eye-witness accounts of contemporary events 
and happenings. In this category come Nanabhai Bhatt’s Chana- 
tar am Dhadatar (brick-laying and building), and Indulal 
Yagnik’s autobiography. The latter throws a good deal of light 
on events occurring between 1892 and 1921. Nanabhai’s work 
becomes important for Ins association with the Navajivan and 
the Vidyapith work in their early stages. Prabhudas Gandhi’s 
Jii'an nun Parodh has few parallels, lie is Gandhiji’s nephew 
and was with him in South Africa. The work contains a por¬ 
trayal of Gandhiji’s Phoenix Ashram and of his other activities 
in South Africa. Another close relative of Gandhiji and one 
who was with him for a long time is Narandas Gandhi. He has 
published 615 letters that he received from Gandhiji from 7th 
September, 1909, to 17th December, 1947. These two works 
show in what way the Mahatma perfected his weapon of Satya- 
graha. Gandhiji’s constant companion in his later days was 
Manuben Ganflhi, She had received a lot of affection from both 
Gandhiji and Kasturba. She has now published several works, the 
most important of which are Calcutta no Chamatkar (The Miracle 
of Calcutta) (1951), Ekalo Jam Re (Do it Alone) (1954), 
Bapu na Sambharna (Keminisccnces of Bapu) (1956), Bihar ni 
Komi Aag man (In the Communal P'ire of Bihar) (1956), and 
lastly Bihar Fachhi Delhi (Delhi after Bihar) (1961). These 
writings in Gujarati not only preserve eye-witness accounts of 
what transpired at that time, but also depict Gandhiji’s different 
attitudes at different times. However, Manuben’s writings are 
coloured by her strong attachment to Gandhiji, and tend to become 
a bit unreal at times. Nevertheless, its documentary evidence should 
not be doubted. Jugatram Dave’s Gandhiji (1919) contains some 
j>en-portraits of the Mahatma, and though meant for youngsters, it 
draws a faithful picture, as Dave lived with him for long, at 
Vedachhi Asram, Gandhi’s centre of national education in South 
Gujarat. Mathuradas Trikamji’s association with Gandhiji had 
begun in 1915. So his Bapu ni Prasadi (1948) makes use of 
numerous letters and notes prepared by the author from the time 
of his sojourn in London onwards, Kishan Singh Chavda has 
penned his reminiscences of Gandhiji in the Antardevata (The 
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Inner God), and is an useful study in the Gandhian technique of 
solving day-to-day problems. Another noteworthy work is that 
of Chandrashanker Shukla, entitled the Conversations of Gandhiji 
(1949). Chandra.shanker was for about one year (1933-34) a 
stop-gap secretary of Gandhi ji. He kept notes of Gandhi ji's 
talks with those who came to meet him. The author also accom¬ 
panied Gandhiji on his Harijan Tour except the walking tour of 
Orissa. I'his work should be handled with care, as Gandhiji, in 
this book, often takes contradictory stands for the sake of argu¬ 
ments. Another work in the category of reminiscences is that 
by Ganesh Vasudev Mavalankar, the first Speaker of our Consti- 
tutent Assembly, lie too has made use of letters received from 
Gandhiji, and throws much light on the stormy days of the 
boycott of the Simon Commission, the strike in the Gujarat Col¬ 
lege and the attitude of its I'lnglish Principal, as well as the part 
played by the Municipal Corporation of Ahmedabad in the Free¬ 
dom movement when he was its Mayor. Another very useful 
work is Shankarlal Banker’s Gandhiji ane Rashtriya Pravritti 
(Gandhiji and the National Activities), published in 1967. It 
contains reminiscences of Gandhiji from 1914 onwards. The 
author was with Gandhiji in London and later in his Harijan 
Ashram (as the Ashram was later called) at Ahmedabad. This 
work and that of Mathuradas Trikamji are supplementary to each 
other. 

However, the best work on Gandhiji in the form of a diary 
is that of Mahadevbhai’s, entitled Mahadevbhai ni Diary in 
eight big volumes. The first six have been edited by Narahari 
Parikh, an inmate of the Ashram at Sabarmati, Ahmedabad. The 
last two volumes are edited by Chandubhai Dalai. Ever since 
Mahadevbhai became Gandhiji’s secretary towards the end of 
1917, he kept a diary till his death in detention in the Aga Khan’s 
Palace. Excerpts from this diary had been published in the 
Young India and the Harijan, but the bulk of it was published 
for the first time in these volumes. The period covered by these 
diaries are Vol. 1 : 1-3-32 to 4-9-32 ; Vol. 2 : 5-9-32 to 1-1-33 ; 
Vol. 3 ; 2-1-33 to 20-8-33 ; Vol. 4 : 13-11-17 to 17-1-19 ; Vol. 5 : 
21-1-19 to 21-6-21; Vol. 6: 18-1-24 to 29-12-24; Vol. 7: 
30-12-24 to 30-4-25 and finally Vol. 8 : 1-5-25 to 31-12-25. The 
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importance of this primary source material cannot be over¬ 
emphasised. Moreover, these diaries reveal three personalities, 
namely, Gandhiji, Sardar Patel and the author himself. As a 
supplementary reading to these, one must look into Gandhiji’s 
letters to Sardar Patel from 8-7-1921 to 29-12-1947, edited by the 
Sardar’s daughter Maniben Patel under the title of Bapu na 
Patro (1957). 

There is a Ph.D. thesis on Gandhiji by Shantilal Desai. 
However, the most exhausting work in Gujarati is Gandhiji 
no Akshar Dch in nine volumes (1967) which contains a selec¬ 
tion of his writings, letters and lectures belonging to the period 
from 1884 to 1909. 

A few words must be said here about the writings of 
Gandhiji himself. Reference has already been made to the Hind 
Swarajya and to his autobiography. Many of his works have 
been translated into other languages. Among these the Maro Jel 
no Anuhhav (My experience of a Jail) (1921), the Yeravada na 
Aniibhav (Experiences in Yeiwada) (1925), the History of 
Satyagraha in South Africa (in two volumes) and the Deshi 
Kajyo no Prashna (1941) are of great value. 

We often tend to forget Vithalbhai Patel, the elder brother 
of Sardar Patel. As a leading moderate of his days and as 
President of the Central Legislature, he played a significant role. 
His speeches and writings are collected in a work entitled the Vir 
Vithalhai ni Garjanao published in 1930. The younger brother 
has, however, outshined the elder one. Sardar Patel’s own 
writings like the Khedut no Dharnia (Religion of a Farmer) is 
an exposition of a farmer’s code of conduct in the nationalist 
movement. His statements and speeches made during the Bardoli 
Satyagraha days have been collected in two books, Sardar ni 
Ranahak (The Battle Cries of the Sardar) and Sardar ni 
Vani (The Sardar’s Speeches). There are some critical works 
on the life and career of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. Mahadevbhai 
Desai’s Vir Vallabhbhai, first published in 1928, and Sardar 
Vallabhbhai ni Garjanao (1930) along with Narhari Parikh’s 
Sardar Vallabhbhai (in two volumes) and Sardar na Bhashano 
constitute a sizable material on the subject. Krishnalal Shah’s 
Sardar na Sannidhya man (In the Presence of the Sardar) 
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(1962) deserves attention, as the author, in his capacity of a 
journalist, had accompanied Sardar Patel from 1936 to 1950 and. 
kept detailed notes of the Haripura session of the Congress, the 
Bardoli Satyagraha, the Quit India Movement, the coming of 
Independence and the integration of the Native States. 

The Rashtriya Sahitya Pracharak Mandal had brought out a 
booklet on Satyagraha in 1921 and the Navajivan Trust published 
Sivadcshi no Ghero (Gherao of Swadeshi) in 1923 which 
throws much light on the technique of Satyagraha and the nature 
and extent of the Swadeshi movement, the twin asj^jects of 
nationalism in the 1920’s. There are some good works on the 
satyagraha movements carried out at different places. Kheda 
Satyagraha by Shankerlal Parikh is an im^wrt.'int work. 
Bardoli no Satyagraha (in tw'o volumes) (1929) by Mahadevbhai 
Desai and Bardoli na Khednto (1927) (or, the Farmers of 
Bardoli) by Narahari Parikh also deserve mention. Ramnarayan 
Vishwanath Pathak had been deputed to Bardoli to report on the 
Satyagraha movement there. He had written three studied letters 
in 1929 which were published along with his other writings in 
his work, Manovihar. The economics of salt Satyagraha and 
the atrocities of the Government have been laid bare by Maha¬ 
devbhai Desai in his Dharasana no Kalo Ker (The Black Deeds 
of Dharasana) published in 1930. After his Dandi March the 
Mahatma had advocated raiding of the Government salt depots, 
and one such depot was in Dharasana in the Surat district where 
the police opened fire on the unarmed satyagrahis. Other works 
on the subject are Sabaras (i.e., salt) by Induprasad Bhatt, 
Sabaras Satyagraha by Thaker, an article by Nawalram Trivedi 
published in his work Ketaki na Pnshpo (1939) and 
Mitha ne Pratape by Kaka Kalelkar (1959). The last work con¬ 
tains the author’s reminiscences of the Yeravada prison in 
Gandhiji’s company and his discourses on the subject. 

By and large, biographies of all important leaders that 
figured in ope way or the other in the struggle for independence 
have been either written in Gujarati or translated into this lan¬ 
guage. Here are noted such works only which to the best of 
my knowledge, are to be found in Gujarati only. There are 
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two biographies of Anibalal Sakarlal Desai, namely, Diwan 
Bahadur Ambalaibhai by Narahari Parikh and Ambalalbhai 
by Balwantrai K. Thakore. Naraharibhai has also vpry ably 
written Mahadevbhai nun Furvacharit in 1950. Mahadevbhai 
has written the biographies of the Khan brothers, Badshalikhan 
and Dr. Khansaheb, in his Be Khitdai Khidamatgar. Gandhiji 
himself has written about G. K. Gokhale in his Dharmatma 
Gukhale Darbar Gopaldas was associated with Gandhiji in a 
number of activities in Kathiawad and Gujarat, 'and Kalyanji 
Mehta describes the part played by him in two works, Giijarat 
nu Nur and Saurashtra no Sirtaj. Dr. Bipin Zaveri has 
sketched the life of Ravishanker Maharaj, a true Gandhian, in 
his Maharaj and Mahatma. Babalbhai Mehta has also written on 
Ravishanker Maharaj. Kanaiyalal Munshi has written his auto¬ 
biography in three volumes. He is also currently engaged in re¬ 
collecting the past in his usual feature Kulapati na Fatro in the 
Bharatiya Vidyabhavan’s journal, the Samarpan. Munshi’s 
writings are not only pleasant reading, but they are also his¬ 
torically valuable. Mangaldas Pakvasa’s Amarun te Amara Mate 
(Ours’ for Ourselves), and Rasulbhai Vohra’s Abbas Tayabji are 
also useful. ‘Sopan’ has put down the first-hand information 
which he collected from Shah Nawaz Khan, a co-worker of 
Subhash Chandra Bose in his Subhash ■na Senanio. Shri Morarji 
Desai, a work in two volumes, by Ambelal Joshi smacks of a bias 
that the author has for his subject, but it supplies plenty of facts 
and figures. Jyotsna Shukla has written a biography of Kanji- 
bhai, the father of a former Chief Minister of Gujarat, 
Hitendra Desai, who was with Gandhiji in his Dandi March and 
later served as the President of the Gujarat Pradesh Congress 
Committee. Kantilal Shah has produced a good biography of a 
sellless worker, Arnritlal V. Thakkar, among the backward classes 
of Gujarat in his Thakkarbapa. 

The above is, by no means, an exhaustive list. Many more 
could be included with profit. 

The economic problems of Gujarat have been the subject of 
fruitful writings and a plethora of literature has cropped up on 
it. Mention may be made in this connection of the Swadeshi 
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Jlilchal by Maganbhai Chaturbhai Patel which is a lucid exposi¬ 
tion of the Swadeshi movement in Gujarat, and of the Hind ni 
Angrej Veparshai by Maganbhai Prabhudas Desai which exposes 
the evils of British mercantilism from its inception and the 
British Mies’ incorporated in books published by them in India. 
Ilttamlal Keshavlal Trivedi makes an exhaustive study of the 
economic history of British India in his British Hindustan no 
Arthik Itihas published in two volumes (1909-12). Mahadevbhai, 
Kaka Kalelkar and others unfold the truth which is both reveal¬ 
ing and depressing in their joint venture, Hind Faymal Kem 
Thayim ? meaning, How India is impoverished ? 

At the end, a few words must be said about articles in 
magazines and journals. At the outset it must be mentioned that 
files of the Young India, the Na^'jivan, the Harijan Bandhii and 
the Saurashtra, will have an abiding interest for all time to come. 
Similarly, current notes in the organ of the Gujarat Vidya Sabha, 
the Buddhi Prakash, published since 1854, the Vasant, published 
since 1902, and the Sanskriti [lublished from 1947 onward are 
very illuminating. Gandhiji always used to ask for issues of 
the Vasant and the Samalochak published from Bombay in his 
prison days. The editor of the Vasant was Acharya Anand- 
shankcr Dhruv, one of the most revered thinkers and literary 
figures in the first half of this century. His articles, entitled the 
‘Digdarshan’ were very thought-provoking and critical. Many 
learned articles and book-reviews were published in his magazine. 
Anandshanker’s own review of 'Fhoburn’s Problems of Indian 
Poverty or Surendranath’s A Nation in Making showed great 
scholarship and balance of the reviewer. In his study of the Rise 
in Defence Expenditure of the Government he traced the story 
from 1857 onward and criticised the Government’s railway policy. 
He discussed the problems of the Gujarat agriculturists and the 
need for having one language for the country. In the October, 
1917 issue of the Vasant there was an interesting bird’s eye-view 
of the current political situation in the country entitled ‘Vartaman 
Rajakiya Vatavaran—Ek Vihangavalokan’ by the ixjet-thinker 
Narsinhrao Divetia. This is a refreshing break from the tradi¬ 
tional discourses on the subject of ‘Nation’ and ‘Nationalism’, and 
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therefore demands a serious notice. The author feels that the 
people who usually indulge in talking and advising on ‘Rash- 
triyata’ evince little sense of responsibility. They seeiji to take 
note of conimunalism and regionalism but do not understand their 
power of doing harm. They talk of reform in the political 
sphere, but what about other fields ? The author believes that if 
this question is neglected, Independence will find many problems 
unsolved. The need is social unity and unity in religious minded¬ 
ness to give meaning to {xjlitical unity. He also cautions against 
neglecting the force of religion in the [Hjlitical field, and cites 
examples of the French Revolution and Socialism and the con¬ 
sequences of neglect of religion by them. However, he admits 
that India is differently placed. There was spiritual unity in 
ancient India, and by contrast to-day we have modern Himlustan, 
torn by religious wranglings. He sees a harmony of old and 
new, and a balance between ancient and modern in the thinking 
of Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Justice Ranade and Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya. He quotes Malaviya’s words “My heart is 
with the extremists, but m}^ head is with the moderates” in sup¬ 
port of his argument. And, finally, the author sees this blending 
in the Mahatma’s Passive Resistance. These were almost pro¬ 
phetic W'ords. He exhibited the spirit of India in his advocacy of 
‘happy blending’ as far as possible in the realms of thought and 
action. 

A note must be taken of a new magazine, the Abhyas started 
in 1961. Some of its issues are particularly important as they 
carry excerpts from a diary, originally written in Marathi by 
Dadasaheb Mavlankar. This is an important addition to the 
diary literature. 

By and large, therefore, historical writings of the Gandhian 
Age in Gujarat use a variety of literary forms, cover a wide range 
of subjects, show a greater av/areness of the force of nationa¬ 
lism, and use mass media for the propagation of these views. 
Previously, writing was a prerogative of the few. Gandhiji drew 
out men from modest strata of society and they proved good 
examples of self-education and rendered national service. 
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III 

The separate State of Gujarat came into existence only in 
1960 after the bifurcation of the old Bombay State. Hence the 
source material for Gujarat lies in the archives of Bombay, 
Baroda and other district towns of Gujarat. The Baroda 
Archives of the old native State of Baroda is an indispensable 
repository for any work on Gujarat, It has issued several selec¬ 
tions which, though not entirely useful for our purpose, contain 
some useful information. The work for collecting the Source 
Material of the History of the Fteedom Movement in India really 
gave a tremendous impetus to historical research. The Maha¬ 
rashtra Government has published several volumes of Source 
Material (Vol. 1 : 1818-1885 ; Vol. 2 : 1885-1920 ; Vol. 3— 
Part I : 1915-1922 ; and Vol. 3—Part II ; 1922-1929) which are 
of immense value. In my study of the Gaekwads and their 
relations with the British Government (1964) I have made use 
of a lot of records of the Baroda Archives which is a fairly 
organised one. In it I have discussed Maharaja Sayajirao’s 
attitude to the British rule. In fact, the Baroda Archives pre¬ 
serves material for the whole of Gujarat as the old Baroda State 
territories interspersed those of British India at many places from 
Radhanpur in the north to the Datigs in the South and from 
Dabhoi in the east to the ports of Okha and Mithapur in the 
West. 

Some other original source material can also be found in the 
old Native States of Jambughoda, Chhota Udepur, Devgadh 
Baria, Santrarnpur and Lunavada in the Panchmahals for the 
period around 1857. Actually some of these records have been 
incorporated in the above-mentioned work of the Maharashtra 
government. 

We have in Gujarat some good old libraries, at Surat, 
Broach, Baroda, Ahmedabad, Rajkot, Bhavnagar and Junagadh. 
The private collections of some ex-rulers of Idar, Cutch and 
Palanpur are reix)rted to be rich. A proi)er scrutiny of these 
could yield useful material. Repositories of the Gujarat 
Vidyapith, the Swaraj Ashram at Vedchhi in Surat district and 
the Dakshinamurti, Bhavnagar, may too be usefully consulted. 
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Recently an Institute named after the late Vallabhbhai Patel 
has been founded at Ahmedabad. It is called the Sardar Patel 
Institute of Economic and Social Research, and it haS already 
collected some material on the life and work of Sardar Patel 
which may be published in due course of time. This Institute 
under its new Director, Dr, D. T. Lakdawala, an eminent 
economist and educationist of Gujarat, is bound to play a very 
important role in the academic life of the State. 

There is still one source which should be tapped as early as 
possible. There are a few persons fortunately alive who were 
associated with Gandhiji in his multifarious activities in Gujarat, 
Shankerlal Banker, Jugatram Dave, Ravishanker Maharaj, Morarjk 
Desai, Khandubhai Desai, Gulzarilal Nanda, Jivanji Desai, 
Kalyanji Mehta, Kishansingh Chavda, Pandit Sukhalalji, Harbhai 
Trivedi, Jivraj Mehta, and Kaka Kalelker can still supply much 
material from their capacious memories. But this is a tough job,, 
requiring a good deal of patience and dedication to the cause of 
research. 

Sir A. Grant’s Catalogue of Native Publications in the 
Bombay Presidency up to yist December, 1864 , published in 1867,, 
lists many useful works. The oldest Gujarati work, though not 
on our subject, is of 1815. Of course, there are other such 
catalogues, more or less important, for our purpose. The first 
to catch our eye is the Pustakalaya Sahayak Sahakari Mandal’s 
publication, entitled the Aath Plajar Gujarati Pustako ni Vargikrit 
Namavali (in two volumes) which is a very useful catalogue, 
listing 8,000 books in a classified manner. The second volume 
contains another lot of 4,000 books. These were published in 1929 
and 1933 respectively, and are good for ready reference. The 
National Bibliography of Indian Literature published by the 
Sahitya Akademy, Delhi, covers in its volume the period from 
1901 to 1953, and lists some standard works in Gujarati literature. 
The author of this paper has prepared a Select Bibliography of 
Gujarat,—Its History and Culture (1600-1857) which will soon 
go to the press. 

But, unfortunately, historical research has not been given 
its due importance in Gujarat. Though we have five universities, 
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it is only in Baroda that we have a full-fledged History <lepart- 
ment. There is still no directorate to look after the fast vanishing 
records in this State. 

After tracing the historical writings on the Indian national¬ 
ist movement in Gujarat, it becomes clear that prior to Gandhiji’s 
arrival here ideas of nationalism did not reach such noble and 
lofty heights that they could inspire the politics of the day. With 
Gandhiji’s arrival things became different. His understanding of 
the people of Gujarat, their points of strength and weakness, and 
his handling of the situation made the national movement in this 
part of the country broad-based. Hereafter, the movement never 
lost its touch with the people. 

The principal ideas of the nationalist movement of the 
Gandhian Age were sympathy and care for the downtrodden, 
social equality, eschewing of religious, communal and regional 
differences, non-violent struggle, dedication to the goal of freedom, 
universal brotherhood and, finally, opposition to wars and blood¬ 
shed. 

It is also significant that terrorist activities did not find a 
very congenial soil in Gujarat. Men like Sardar Bhagat Singh and 
Sardar Prithvi Singh, alias Swamirao, did come to Gujarat, but 
it never became the scene for their activities. The Gujarati re¬ 
volutionary, Shyamji Krishna Vertna, had to lead the life of an 
exile. Nevertheless, solitary bomb-throwing incidents did occur. 
Men like Narsinhbhai Patel of the Baroda State were suspected 
not only of spreading ‘seditious’ literature but also of indulging 
in making bombs. But again this was an exceptional aise. It 
must be stated that terrorists could not get a firm footing in 
Gujarat, as violence was not in keeping with the general tempera¬ 
ment of the people. Moreover, enthusiasts like Kishan Singh 
Chavda were restrained first and converted afterwards by 
Gandhiji to the gospel of Ahinisa (non-violence). 

It is equally important to remember that the present Gujarat 
State contained within its limits the greatest number of Native 
States before independence. All of them, small or big, did act 
as ‘Break Waters’, as Lord Canning had desired. They were also 
at different stages of political consciousness. Except perhaps the 
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Barocla ruler, no one wished to have any common cause with the 
nationalist ideology. Again, certain events which created a big 
stir in British India, had practically no effect in these States. To 
give only one example, the Dewan of Baroda, Sir Manubhai 
Mehta, made it clear to the Baroda subjects that the Rowlatt Acts 
which were causing so much of agitation and opposition in British 
India had no relevance so far as the people of Baroda were 
concerned. And there was no trouble. This was more or less 
correct for other States as well, it is therefore not possible to 
catch the impact of the national movement for the whole of 
present Gujarat in the same way. There was no continuity. 
That is why the narration tends to become patchy at times. This 
characteristic has in turn affected writings on the subject. There 
was no one for a long time to write in and on backward areas 
like the Panchmahals, parts of the Dangs and Surat, Kathiawad 
and Cutch. Only when Gandhiji sent his dedicated workers to 
these areas that we started receiving reliable accounts. For 
many in Gujarat this was a ‘Discovery of Gujarat’. 



9 • Maharashtra 


Dr. V. G. Hatalkar 
(^Bombay University) 


I 

Sir John Maixolm who became Governor of Bombay ten 
years after the fall of the Peshwa wrote that the people in 
Maharashtra did not consider the peaceful government of the 
British as a God’s blessing and felt that this change of govern¬ 
ment had been harmful to all the sections of the public in all 
resi^>ects, barring protection of life and property {Notes on 
the Administration of India, Part 1, p. 79). As early as 1841, 
Bhaskar Pandurang Tarkhadkar wrote eight articles in the 
Bombay Gazette, denouncing British rule as a bitter curse to 
India ; and, in 1848-1849, Gopal Hari Deshmukh, alias Lokhitwadi, 
also expressed his opinion in a fairly strong language on the 
•conditions in the country. By 1850, the educated class of 
people in Maharashtra came to realise the evil effects of foreign 
rule and became conscious of the economic drain of the country. 
They began to feel that they should have a scope for their 
abilities and have a representation in some degree in the civil 
service, the local government and the administration of the 
country. On August 26, 1852, at a meeting of some public 
leaders of Bombay, the Bombay Association was formed. On 
behalf of this Association, a petition was made to the British 
Parliament to point out that the prevailing form of rule was neither 
very beneficial to the existing state of the country nor in 
keeping with the wishes of the people. In 1866 Dadabhai 
Naoroji established the East India Association in England with 
a view to informing the British Parliament about the real 
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condition in India, and in 1869 he opened a branch of this 
association in Bombay with the active support of Jagannath 
Shankarshet. The very next year, the Sarvajanik *Sabha was 
established in Poona, and it soon became the foremost political 
association in Maharashtra. In 1885 the Bombay Association 
was replaced by the Bombay Presidency Association. The 
organised opposition of the British bureaucracy in India to the 
Ilbert Bill in 1883 opened the eyes of the Indian leaders, and 
the Indian National Congress was born in 1885. The Congress 
was founded on the twin rocks of unswerving loyalty to the 
British sovereign and strictly constitutional agitation, which 
practically meant humble prayers and petitions to the Government. 
This mendicant policy produced no tangible results during the 
first twenty years. 

The Congress could not keep pace with the wave of 
nationalism which was sweeping over India in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. The new Nationalist School, led by 
Tilak in Maharashtra, disapproved of the mendicant policy for 
securing reforms, and decided upon a bold assertion of rights 
with the support of the mass of the people. Tilak was the first 
Indian leader to understand the political importance of mass 
communication for rousing public opinion, and with this purpose, 
he revived the celebrations of the Ganapati festival and the 
Shivaji festival. Tilak captured the Sarvajanik Sabha of Poona 
from which Ranade and his followers made their exit. In 1895 
the Congress session was held in Poona, and Tilak began to 
offer a strong opposition to the Moderates which culminated in 
a bitter fight in 1907 at Surat. The Extremists were expelled 
from the organisation, with the result that the Congress now 
lost its prestige and its sessions came to have the appearance 
of an annual social gathering. 

In 1908 Tilak was sentenced to six years’ imprisonment. 
After his release in 1914, attempts were made to patch up 
differences among the Moderates and the Extremists. In 1915 
Gokhale and Pherozeshah Mehta died, and the Congress 
resolved to re-admit Tilak and his group. From the Lucknow 
session of 1916, with the union of the Moderates and the Extre- 
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mists, the Congress became more vocal politically. At this 
session, Tilak played a dominant role. It was at his instance 
that the Congress passed a resolution, defining “Swaraj” as its 
goal, and to obtain tlie support of the Muslim League, signed 
the Lucknow Pact. 

Tilak had already formed his Indian Home Rule League 
and undertook extensive tours throughout Maharashtra to obtain 
public support for this organization. But, at this juncture, a new 
personality appeared on the scene. After the Jallianwala Bag 
massacre and the passing of the Rowlatt Bills, Gandhiji started 
his Non-violent Non-Co-operation movement. The Congress 
now began to take deeper roots in the country, and although 
the leadership and financial strength of this bcwly were drawn 
mainly from the middle class, gradually the Congress assumed 
the dimensions of a mass political organisation. 

Tilak had promised his support to Gandhiji’s movement, 
but he suddenly died in August, 1920. The period from 1920 
to 1947 is known as the Gandhi Era in Indian politics. In 1920 
Maharashtra whole-heartedly supiKjrted the N. C. O. movement. 
In 1923 the Swarajist Party was formed and from this time, the 
Kesari Group or the Tilakites, as they were known, began to 
oppose Gandhi ji’s leadership. The result was that this Group 
lost its prestige and influence in Maharashtra. During the ups 
and downs of the Mahatma’s movement, Maharashtra, on the 
whole, stood by him in spite of the influence of the Hindu 
Mahasabha and the Rashtriya Swayam Sevak Sangh. 


H 

While searching for the historical writings on the Indian 
Nationalist Movement in Maharashtra, the pride of place has to 
be given to the articles in the periodicals. In this connection, 
we cannot ignore the articles of Gopal Hari Deshmukh, alias 
Lokhitwadi (1823-1892). Although he considered the British 
rule in India as God’s blessing, he was not blind to its defects. 
He bluntly expressed his views on the deplorable economic 
condition of his country. As a remedy for this state of affairs, 
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he gave the call for Swadeshi and advocated the boycott of 
foreign goods. His political ideal was a Parliament consisting 
of the representatives of the country. He even predicted the 
exit of the British from India, although he set a time-limit of 
200 years for that momentous event [Shatapatre (Hundred 
Letters), Nos. 57, 60, 25 ]. 

But the honour of being considered as the initiator of 
nationalism in Maharashtra goes to Vishnushastri Chiplunkar 
(1850-1882). In the long essay entitled ‘Amachya Deshachi 
Sthiti’ (the Condition of our Country) in his Nibandhamala 
(series of articles or essays), he vehemently proclaimed that 
“there was nothing wrong with our country, that its pulse was 
still normal and that its body was not affected by any serious 
disease”, and thus began to awaken national pride among his 
own people who were, so to say, charmed by the British rule 
and English education. At the same time, he openly criticised 
foreign rule. He wrote : “They (the British) forged signa¬ 
tures, participated in treasonable parleys, destroyed one prince, 
instigated another. I dare ask : with what pious purpose did 
these foreigners undertake these ventures during the last hundred 
years, these foreigners who look with contempt upon our great 
altruistic and ancient country ?” No wonder that the Government 
should have banned this series of articles and confiscated it. 

The role played by Tilak and his famous paper Kesari (the 
Lion) in the struggle for freedom is well-known. Through 
his editorials in the Kesari, Tilak taught the Maharashtra 
public how to fight constitutionally for political rights against the 
foreign government. Out of all the articles in the Kesari, three- 
fourths were devoted to political propaganda. 

Next in line was Shivram Mahadev Paranjpe (1864-1929). 
On March 25, 1898, he founded his well-known paper Kal 
(Time), and from the very second issue there began to appear 
articles bitterly criticising the Government. The article ‘Qiaphe- 
kar and Rand' written in connection with the murders of two 
civilians, Rand and Ayerst, invited a police search of his house. 
This article created a deep impression on the young mind of 
Savarkar who was then in the Matriculation class at Nasik. In 
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the opinicwi of the youths of the time, Paranjpe’s articles, tliough 
apparently innocent-looking [ e.g,. ‘Dagadi Kolasa’ (charcoal) 
and ‘Peekpani’ (condition of crops, which was in reality a survey 
of the revolutionary movements of liuro])e) ], were much more 
vehement in effect than Tilak’s. Paranjpe was sued on a charge 
of sedition for his article ‘Hindustanat liomb Gole Yenyache Mul 
Karan English Lokach’ (The lEitish themselves are responsible 
for the appearance of bombs in India), and he was sentenced to 
nineteen months’ imprisonment. 

The service rendered by Achyut Balwant Kolhatkar (1879- 
1931) through his Sandesh, founded in 1915, in the cause of 
national awakening is also praiseworthy. The Sandesh (Message) 
gave forceful and eloquent descriptions of Tilak’s hurricane tours 
and lectures for popularising his Home Rule scheme, and had a 
tremendous appeal to the Maharashtrians. 

In 1920 Shivrarn Mahadev Paranjpe, former Editor of the 
Kal, (which had to be closed during his imprisonment), founded 
a new paper, the Swarajya, and carried on the same old vigorous 
activity as in the Kal. Because of his old age, he handed over the 
editorship to Shri Shankarrao Dev. The article entitled ‘Nidan 
Dharmayuddha Tari Kara’ (At Least Fight a Just War) was 
bannefl, Dev was sent to jail, and the Swarajya had to close down. 

Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar (1872-1948) had his 
training under Tilak, and had been editor of the Kesari during 
Tilak’s absence from Poona. In 1908 one Mrs. Kennedy and 
her daughter were killed in Bengal when a bomb was thrown 
at their carriage. Khadilkar wrote inflammatory articles in the 
Kesari under the headings ‘Duheri Ishara’ (Double Warning), 
‘Bomb Golyancha Khara Artha’ (The Real Significance of 
Bombs), ‘Pie Upaya Tikawoo Navat’ (These Are Not The 
Lasting Remedies), and ‘Bomb Golyancha Rahasya’ (The Secret 
About Bombs). For two of these articles, Tilak. in his capacity 
as Editor, was tried on a charge of sedition and was sentenced 
to six years’ imprisonment. Khadilkar founded his own paper, 
the Netva Kal (New Times) on March 7, 1923, and through his 
articles gave an energetic support to the Congress movement till 
the very end, even at the cost of imprisonment. 
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Ill 

A list of important publications in English and Marathi 
dealing with the nationalist movement in Maharashtra is given 
below. 


(A) Books in English 

1. Parekh, C. L.— Essays, Speeches and Writings {on Indian 
Politics) of the Hon’ble Dadabhai Naoroji, Bombay, 1887. 

Dadabhai Naoroji was a mighty phenomenon in modern 
Indian history. 13ue to a series of disappointments at the failure 
•of the British Government to do justice to India, Dadabhai had 
come to the conclusion that without the acquisition of the right 
of self-government, India could not attain national greatness. 
The intensity of ixilitical agitation in India gained a great 
momentum because of his ‘Drain Theory’. The book, therefore, 
constitutes a contribution to the literature on the Indian national 
movement. 

2. Pyarelal —The Epic Fast, Bombay, 1932. 

The author graphically relates the world-shaking episode of 
the year 1932. The British Prime Minister’s decision tO' give 
reserved seats to the Depressed Classes threatened to split 
Hinduism and to establish six crores of Hindus as different 
altogether from and as strangers to Hinduism. Gandhiji felt 
that this was a symptom of the disease that called for the knife 
and undertook the fast unto death to compel the British Govern¬ 
ment to withdraw its decision. 

3. Meherally, Yusuf —Quit India, Bombay, 1942. 

This is a collection of passages from the writings and 
utterances of Gandhiji. A perusal of these passages will lead 
to a clearer understanding of the issues involved in the Quit 
India movement which was about to be launched under the 
guidance of Gandhiji. 

4. Sitharam, P. R .—The Great Challenge, Bombay, 1943. 

The book presents a comprehensive analysis of Gandhiji'& 
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great self-purifying fast of 21 days from 9th February to 2nd 
March, 1943. 

5. Alva, Joachim —Men and Supermen of Hindustan, Bombay, 
1943. 

It is a brilliant study of some men and women who 
advanced the cause of Indian Independence and influenced the 
destinies of Hindustan. 

6. Savarkar, V. D .—The Indian War of Independence — 
Bombay, 1947. 

This work is a homage to the memory td the Warriors of 
1857. The book was originally written in Marathi. The 
English version went into six editions though the book was 
proscribed. This fact denotes the poimlarity and importance of 
the subject. Idie b<X)k has been a veritable Bible for the 
Indian Revolutionists. It incorporates immense material and is 
based on authentic sources. 

Professor N. R. Phatak has also written a book in Marathi 
on the same subject —Athrashe Sattavanchi Shipahi Gardi 
(Soldiers’ Mutiny of 1857), Bombay, 1958. The title is self- 
explanatory. Professor Phatak has also made an exhaustive 
study of the subject matter. 

Shri Ashok Mehta’s —The Great Rebellion, Bombay, 
1948, is another important publication on the same subject. 

The Kesari brought out the Athrashe Sattavan-Swatantrya 
Samar Shatahdhi Visheshank, a special issue to commemorate the 
centenary of the Great Rising of 1857. 

7. Dr. Desai, A. R .—Social Background of Indian Natmudism, 
Bombay, 1948. 

This work is a study of Indian nationalism in its various 
forms,—social, religious, econoidlc, political and cultural. It gives 
a historical, synthetic and systematic account of the evolution 
of Indian nationalism. It is, therefore, an indispensable source 
for the student of the Indian nationalist movement. 

8. Dwarkadas, Kanji —Gandhiji Through My Diary Leaves, 
Bombay, 1950. 

Although the author was not a part of Gandhiji’s movement. 
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he was closely in touch with him, first between 1917 and 1921, 
and later on after 1937. He never came under th|: hypnotic 
influence of Gandhiji. Therefore, this record of a few incidents, 
with particular reference to such incidents of which he was a 
close observer, is more objectively written than others. 

9. Tendulkar, D. G.— Mahatma, Bombay, 1952. 

This work has involved great and devoted labour for many 
long years. It brings to light more facts and data about 
Gandhiji than any other book. The work is of great value as a 
record not only of the life of the greatest man of his generation 
but also of the last fifty years of Indian history. It is a simple 
narration of the events through which we have lived. Histori¬ 
cal facts have been checked from the original sources. 

10. Shrivastava, V. S .—Patriots and Traitors, Poona, 1957. 
The author provides evidence to show that the South was 

not completely inactive during the memorable years of 1857- 
1858. 

This fact is confirmed by another Marathi work, Athra- 
she Sattavanchya Swatantrya Samarant Kolhapur (Role of 
Kolhapur in the Struggle for Freedom of 1857-1858), published 
in Kolhapur in 1957 by the Kolhapur Hutatma Smarak Samiti 
(Kolhapur Martyrs’ Memorial Committee). 

11. Dwarkadas, Kanji— India’s Fight for Freedom (/prj- 
JP37), Bombay, 1966. 

Meticulously documented, the book is a valuable addition to 
the literature on India before independence. The author des¬ 
cribes India’s march to freedom from the time of his early associa¬ 
tion with Mrs. Annie Besant down to the Round Table Con¬ 
ference which preceded the passing of the Government of India 
Act of 1935. 

12. Munshi, K. M .—Pilgrimage to Freedom, Bombay, 1967. 
The book is a veritable mine of information about hitherto 

unpublished episodes and documents. The author has been in 
the thick of Indian public life for over six decades. He has 
been a participant in and has had personal knowledge of events 
and developments that have resulted in the India of today. In 
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his inimitable and racy style, the author surveys events In India 
from the days of the Bengal Partition right up to the forging of 
the Constitution for our Republic. Fully documented, the book 
will be of inestimable value for the study of the Indian nation¬ 
alist movement. 

13. Dwarkadas, Kanji —Ten Years to Freedom {ipj8-ip42}r 
Bombay, 1968. 

The book is a critical examination of the political decisions 
taken by the Congress, the Muslim League and the British 
Government in this crucial decade preceding the dawn of 
independence. The author^ who has recorded an eye-witness 
story of India’s struggle for freedom from 1913 to 1937 in his 
earlier work, continues the narrative in this volume, and gives 
from a new angle a connected account of the chain of events 
which cumulatively and inevitably led to the suffering of India’s 
millions. Writing as a close observer of events and on the basis 
of • his talks and correspondence with leaders like Gandhiji, 
Jinnah, Jawaharlal Nehru and Vallabhbhai Patel, the author 
blames the national leadership for lack of statesmanship and 
wisdom for coming to a mutual understanding. 

14. Dwarkadas, Jamnadas —Political Memoirs, Bombay, 1969. 

The Memoirs are a faithful record of the author’s own 

reminiscences, involving a narrative of events of political 
importance in this country during a period of four decades, as 
he saw and understood them. 

15. Gopalaswami, K .—Gandhi and Bombay, Bombay, 1969. 

This book is an integrated survey of Gandhiji’s activities 

from the closing years of the last century till his assassination 
in 194B. It is not merely a political narrative but a comprehen¬ 
sive history of fifty years of Gandhiji’s services for the uplift 
of India in fields other than politics— Swadeshi, Khadi^ Prohi¬ 
bition, Regeneration of Women and Abolition of Untouchabi- 
lity. The author has been in close contact with many of the 
events recorded in the book, so that he has been able to present 
an authentic account of the happenings during this period. The 
book is an outstanding contribution to the history of the Indian 
nationalist movement. 
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16. Dr. Majumdar, R. C.—Struggle for Freedom, Bombay, 
1969, in the series ‘History and Culture of the Indian People’ 
published by the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. 

This is the only work written by a professional historian. 
The author has pursued the subject matter in a spirit of scientific 
inquiry, free from propensities of national and cultural pride. 
It is a history of the Freedom Movement which includes all 
aspects of Indian nationalism. 

(B) Books in Marathi 

1. Gokhale, P. P .—Jagrnt Satara (Alert Satara), Satara, 1935. 

The book is a review of the ix)Iitical activities of all the 

parties in the District of Satara for a period covering seventy- 
five years, i. e., from the days of humble prayers and petitions 
to the British Government by the Bombay Presidency Association 
up to the N. C. O. Movement of 1920 and even later. The 
author pays tribute to the political activities carried out by the 
people of the Satara District in accordance with the orders and 
instructions issued by the Indian National Congress. In 
compiling this work, the author has drawn upon a wide range 
of sources available in the District. 

2. Patwardhan, V. A .—Sansthanatil Lokshahicha Ladha 
(Struggle for National Freedom in the Deccan States), Poona, 
1940. 

This work is a collection of articles contributed by the 
nationalist leaders and other competent persons working in the 
different Deccan States. It is a valuable contribution to the 
history of the freedom struggle in the Indian States. 

3. Kantak, Prema —Satyagrahi Maharashtra (Non-Co-Opera¬ 
tion in Maharashtra), Poona, 1940. 

It is a faithful survey, from the woman’s point of view, of 
the political life in Maharashtra from the death of Lokmanya 
Tilak up to the Congress Session of Faizpur (1936). The 
author has committed the mistake in thinking that the movement 
for India’s freedom did not exist before Gandhiji, and that it 
started with him. 
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4. Dr. Bhat, Y.M!—Abhinav Bharat (New India), Bombay, 
1950. 

An authoritative but exciting and equally revealing narrative 
of the revolutionary movement in India. The author was a 
staunch supporter of the movement. The book reveals the 
close and strong relations of Lokmanya Tilak and Gangadharrao 
Deshpande with the revolutionaries. 

5. Jatkar, B. H .—Loknayak Aney Yanchc Lekh Wa Bhashane 
(Writings and Speeches of Shri Al. S. Aney), Yeotmal, Berar, 
1931. 

Aney had partici[)ated in all the political movements since 
1905. Under his guidance, the District of Yeotmal became a 
model for the organisation of the nationalist movement. This 
collection of the writings and speeches of Aney records the 
history of all the ixjlitical movements in Berar during this period. . 

6. Phatak, N, R .—Bharatiya Rashtravadacha Vikas (Progress 
of Indian Nationalism), Bombay, 1949. 

d'his is a brief account of the Indian political struggle in 
all its aspects. The author has minutely examined the political 
currents prevalent among the Indian public ever since the loss 
■of freedom. 

7. (Acharya) Javadekar, S. D .—/Idhunik BJiarat (Modern 
India), Poona, 1953. 

Javadekar was deeply influenced since his childhood by the 
national inspiration. This work is not merely a review of 
political history but it also involves a basic discussion of cultural 
problems. The examination of Gandhiji’s political ideas and 
of his philosophy on scientific lines is unique, d'he imiwrtance 
of the work has been established by the fact that the book has 
also been translated into the Hindi and Gujarati languages. 
The work constitutes a scholarly analysis and evaluation of 
all the speculative movements in India, esj^ecially in Maharashtra, 
from the time of the fall of the Peshwas right up to the death 
of Gandhiji. 

•8. Smt. Pandit, Nalini —Maharoshtratil Rashtravadacha Vikas 
{Progress of Nationalism in Maharashtra), Bombay, 1955. 
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The book analyses the political currents in Maharashtrai 
during the last one hundred and fifty years. 

9. Talwalkar, Govind— Naoroji Tc Nehru (Prom Naoroji to 
Nehru), Bombay, 1969. 

It is a running survey of the Indian national awakening 
during a period of one hundred and twenty-five years. 

(C) Autobiographies in English 

1. Sir Setalvad Chimanlal II.— Recollections and Reflections, 
Bombay, 1946. 

This is an unvarnished story of a busy and active life- 
embracing different fields of activity apart from the legal' 
profession and contains the author’s own views of men and 
matters during the most eventful and exciting period of the- 
history of the country. Sir Chimanlal participated in public 
service under Pherozeshah Mehta from 1887. He had served 
his country according to his lights and without malice to any 
one. This is a realistic and instructive record of his life. 

2. Savarkar, V. D.— Savarkar Atmacharitra Arthat Macya- 
Athavani (Savarkar’s Autobiography), Poona, 1949. 

This is a stirring story of the life of a great and fearless 
partriot and of his sufferings in the cause of Indian freedom.. 
The book is heavily documented. 

3. Bagal, Madhavrao— Jeezunpravaha (Cour.se of My Life),. 
Kolhapur, 1954. 

This autobiography forms an important chapter in the politi¬ 
cal history of Maharashtra and particularly that of the former 
state of Kolhapur from 1925 till its merger in the then Province 
of Bombay. 

4. The Right Hon’ble Jayakar, M. R.— The Story of My Life, 
Bombay, Vol. 1-1958; Vol. 11-1959. 

This is a narrative of events recording the history of the 
Indian freedom movement as Jayakar knew it in his time. The 
author had his full share in the march of these events not only 
in the political field but also in the offshoots of the movement: 
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in the direction of social, religious and educational reforms. 
‘The book is a complete history based on the unchallenged testi¬ 
mony of authentic facts. Jayakar kept a diary regularly from 
year to year since 1905. 


(D) Autobiographies in Marathi 

1. Deshpande, Gangadharrao— Mazi Jcevankathata (The Story 
■of My Life), Bombay, 1960. 

Gangadharrao was most intimately connected with all the 
developments in the country from 1897 to 1957, and participated 
fearlessly in the struggle for freedom. lie has tried to be as 
objective as possible. The autobiography will certainly inspire 
the future generations of India. 

2. Gadgil, N. V.— Pathik (A Traveller), Poona, 1965. 

Gadgil had actively associated himself with the national 

struggle in Maharashtra since 1890. The autobiography will 
thus be useful for the study of the freedom struggle in 
Maharashtra. The author has attempted to render a faithful 
account of the events to which he had been a witness. 

Other autobiographies in Marathi are by : Gogte, B. B.— 
llotsonvar Rokhlclya Pistulatun (Through the Pistol Aimed at 
Hotson, then Acting Governor of Bombay), Poona, 1950; 
Patwardhan, Appa— Mazi Jeevanyatra (Pilgrimage of My 
Life), Bombay, 1956 ; Sahasrabuddhe, Annasaheb— Mazi 
Ghadan (Making of My Life), Poona, 1957; and Athaleey, 
V. V.— Atmavritta (Autobiography), Satara, 1958. 

(E) Biographies in English 

1. Paranjpe, R P.— Go pal Krishna G>okhale, Poona, 1916. 

The author provides an excellent insight into the personality 

and honest nationalism of Gokhale. 

2. Keer, Dhananjay— Savarkar and His Times, Bombay, 1950. 
The book is a study in depth of Savarkar’s revolutionary, 

literary, political and social activities. 
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3. Mody^ Homi —Sir Pheroseshah Mehta, Bombay, 1963. 

In this work, the author presents a full and ^ complete 
record of a dynamic personality in our political history, and 
gives a connected account of the principal events and movements 
from 1865 to 1915. 

4. Mankekar, D, R .—Homi Mody—a Many Sph^idourcd Life, 
Bombay, 1968, 

Homi Mody was one of the great men in our country with 
his activities spread in so many directions. Heavily documented, 
this biography provides students of recent history with valuable 
information. 


(F) Biographies in Marathi 

1. Kelkar^ N. C .—Lohnanya Tilak Yanohe Charitra (Life of 
Lokmanya Tilak, Poona, 1923-1928. 

Thanks to his long and intimate association with Tilak, and 
because of his position as editor of one of the two newspapers 
owned by the latter, Kelkar had access to the voluminous news¬ 
paper files, as well as to his friend’s papers and correspondence, 
which form the major primary sources of Tilak’s life and ideas. 
In addition to these sources^ his personal association with Tilak, 
extending over more than twenty years, enriches Kelkar’s bio¬ 
graphy with anecdotes and insights available only to the contem¬ 
porary historian. Kelkar’s was the standard work on the life 
of Tilak in Marathi until the publication of Lokmanya by 
Professor N. R. Phatak in 1972. Professor Phatak has, to a 
lesser degree, the same advantages as Kelkar and has utilised 
the same primary sources. But Professor Phatak has shown 
greater independence of judgment in treating his subject. 

2. Khanolkar, G. D .—Pradhyapak Vijapurkar Yanche Charitra 
(Life of Professor Vijapurkar), Bombay, 1928. 

Professor Vijapurkar, a contemporary of Tilak, was an ardent 
patriot and strove to promote the cause of national education, 
which was a part of the national movement. His biography 
gives an account of the part played by him in the advancement 
of national education. 
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3. Gokhale, D. N .—Krantivir Babarao Savarkar (Eevolution- 
ary Babarao Savarkar), Poona, 1947, 

This biography of the elder brother of V. D. Savarkar 
provides us with much information about the activities of the 
Abhinav Bharat Samiti and the terrorist movement in Maha¬ 
rashtra from 1899 to 1911. 

4. Joshi, V. wS.— I'asiidcv BaJwant Phadke, Bombay, 1947. 

The book gives an account of the life and times of a 
celebrated patriot who, moved by the pitiable condition of his 
people under foreign rule, was the first to organize an armed 
revolt against the fioreign power to break the shackles of slavery 
and establish an Indian Republic as far back as 1879. The 
English version appeared in 1959 in Bombay. 

5. Dr. Patil, Uttamrao and Lad, Appasaheb —Nana Paiil, 
Aundhj Dist. Satara, 1947. 

In 1930 Nana Patil was responsible for bringing the might 
of the Maharashtrian peasantry under the banner of the 
Congress. During the Quit India movement, Nana Patil esta¬ 
blished a parallel government in the District of Satara, proved 
to be a terror to the local administration and foiled all attempts 
to arrest him. lie is also known as the founder of the Gram 
Panchayat. The biography provides valuable information about 
the nationlist movement in the rural areas of Maharashtra. 

6. Karandikar, J. G .—Vithalbhai Patel—Charitra Wa Athavani, 
(Vithalbhai J^atel—Life and Reminiscences), Bombay, 1948. 

Vithalbhai reached the height of his reputation as the first 
nationalist Speaker of the Central Legislative Assembly. He 
upheld the honour of the House and raised its prestige. In 
preparing this biography, the author has made use of a wide 
range of sources. 

The biography in English, Vithalbhai—Life and Times, by 
Shri G. I. Patel, appeared in two volumes in Bombay, in 1950. 

7. Deogirikar, T. R .—Vasukaka Joshi Ani Tyancha Kal, 
(Vasukaka Joshi and His Times), Poona, 1948. 

This work is a veritable history of the social, religious, 
economic and political activities in Maharashtra from the 
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establishment of the British rule till its disappearance from this 
country. 

8. Khadilkar, Y, A .—Khadilkar Smarani (Reminiscences of 
Khadilkar (K.P.), Bombay, 1949. 

The information about Khadilkar's activities in Nepal in 
1901 is very interesting and reveals the contemporary trend 
towards terrorist activities among the young Maharashtrians for 
expelling the English from India, 

9. Shasrabuddhe, M. K .—Deshbhakta Rambhau Mandcdik 
Yanche Jeevan Charitra, (Biography of Patriot Rambhau 
Mandalik), Panvel, Dist. Kolaba, 1959. 

Mandalik was a member of the terrorist organisation known 
as Abhinav Bharat Samiti. Later on, he laboured hard for the 
spread of political ideas and development of political organisa¬ 
tion in Maharashtra under the leadership of Tilak and Gandhiji. 
The biography thus provides a useful contribution to the litera¬ 
ture on the Indian nationalist movement in Maharashtra. 

10. Abhyankar, Nana —Vasisthcchc Pani Arthat Narakesari 
Moreshwar Vasudco Abhyankar (Pride of the river Vasistha 
and the Lion among men Moreshwar Vasudeo Abhyankar), 
Nagpur, 1965. 

This is a record of the career of Nana Abhyankar, ‘painted 
as he was’, by his nephew. Barrister Abhyankar was the pride 
of Nagpur-Berar during his life-time. The biography provides 
the history of the nationalist movement of this region from 1920 
to the end of 1934. 

11. Professor Phatak, N. R .—Adarsha Bharat Sevak (Ideal 
Servant of India—G. K, Gokhale), Bombay, 1971. 

This is a comprehensive and scholarly study of the life of 
G. K. Gokhale, based on a large range of sources, primary and 
secondary. The work secured the award of Rs. 5,000/- from 
the Indian Sahitya Academy. 

12. Parvate, T. V .—Narsinh Chintaman—Eka Mahaniya 
Vyaktitva (Narsinh Chintaman (Kelkar)—notable person¬ 
ality), Poona, 1972. 
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Shri N. C. Kelkar was a staunch follower of Tilak and 
was intimately associated with the Home Rule League, founded 
by the latter. He conducted extensive tours through Maharashtra 
to carry on the propaganda for the popularisation of the League. 
Kelkar was also one of the founders of the Swarajya Party. The 
biography will, therefore, be useful for the study of the pro¬ 
gress of the Home Rule League and that of the Swarajya Party 
in Maharashtra. 

Other useful biographies in Marathi are by : Thakre, 
K. S.— Rango Bapuji, Bombay, 1947 ; Kale, Baburao— 
Yeshwantrao Chm/an, Bombay, 1959 ; Palkar, Narayan Hari— 

Hedgewar : Life, Poona, 1960 ; Katkar, T. N.— Karmavir 
Kannamwar, Bombay, 1964 ; Patwardhan, Vasant—5'. M. Joshi — 
Vyakti, Vani, Lekhani (S. M. Joshi—^The Man, his Speeches and 
Writings) and S. M. Joshi Felicitatitons Volmne^ Poona, 1964; 
and Katgade, Pundalikji— KaUaswasi G^ovindrao Yalgi Yanche 
Charitra (Life of the late Govindrao Yalgi), Bombay, 1965. 


IV 

The source material on the Indian nationalist movement in 
Maharashtra is plentiful. 

The published material includes : 

1. Professor Palande, M. R.— Source Material for the 
History of the Freedom Movement in India, Vols. I & H 
—1818-1920, published by the Maharashtra Government. 

2. Professor Phatak, N. R.— Source Material for a History 
of the Freedom Movement in India, Vol. HI, Mahatma 
Gandhi, Part 1-1915 to 1922, Part 11-1922 to 1929, 
Part HM929 to 1931, Part IV-1931 to 1932, published 
by the Maharashtra Government. 

3. Date, P. R.— Chirnercha Jangal Satyagraha (Forest 
Satyagraha of Chirner in Kolaha District), 1930. 

4. Katgade, Pundalikji— Ajre Talukyatil Sarcnmdh Ani 
RayatanC'ha Satyagraha (Enhancement of Land Assess¬ 
ment in Ajre Taluka (Kolaba District) and the Tenants' 
Satyagraha), 1930. 


10 
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5. Indurkar, T. G.—Sholapur Martial Law Ani Char 
Hutatme (Sholapur Martial Law and Four Martyrs), 
1930. 

6 . Barve, N. V.— Ratnagiri Jilhyatil Satyagrahacha liihas 
(Account of the Satyagraha in Ratnagiri District), 1930. 

7. Maharashtra Pradesh Congress Committee— Kayadebha- 
ngacha Itihasa (1930-1931) (History of the Civil Dis¬ 
obedience Movement, 1930-1931). 

This official publication by the Maharashtra P.C.C. 
can serve as a source-material for the history of the 
Freedom Struggle in Maharashtra for the period 1930-31. 

8. Ahmcdnagar Jilha Congress Committee-Ehonisshe Batti- 
schya Swatantrya Vdhacha Trotak Ahawal (Brief Report 
of the 1932 Freedom Struggle of the Ahmedtjagar 
District Congress Committee), 

9. Maharashtra Prantik Congress Committeecha Saha 
Varshancha Ahaiml (Six Years’ Report of the Maha¬ 
rashtra P. C. C.—1940-1946). 

10. Pangire Prakaran Chaukashi Samiticha Ahawal (Report 
of the Pangire (Freedom fighter) Episode Enquiry 
Committee, 1942. 

11. Katkar, T N.— Chitnurcha Swatantrya Sangram (Free¬ 
dom Struggle of Chimur (Chanda District), 1942. 

12. Deshpande, H. V.— Yawalicha Swatantrya Sangram — 
i 8 th August 1^42 (Fight for Freedom of Yawali Village, 
Dist, Amaravati), Nagpur, 1947. 

Besides this published material, there are Secret and Con¬ 
fidential Files of the Home Department, and the C. I. D. Reports 
on the freedom movement. These are available in the Maha¬ 
rashtra State Archives. 

The back numbers of the Times of India, the Bombay 
Chronicle, the Bombay Samachar, the Sanj Vartaman, the Jame 
Jamshed, the Young India, and the Nofuajivan are also available. 
Tilak’s articles in the Kesari, Shivram Mahadev Paranjpe’s 
articles in the Kal, Vishnushastri Chiplunkar’s articles in his 
Nibandhamala and K. P. Khadilkar’s articles in the Kesari, the 
Lokmanya and the Navakal have been published. All these will 
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be of immense value as source material for the history of the 
Indian nationalist movement in Maharashtra. Microfilm copies 
of the Times of India and of the Kesari are also available in 
their respective offices. 

Apart from this material, there are the diaries kept by 
eminent persons like M. R. Jayakar, Mahadev Desai, K. M. 
Munshi, B, G. Khaparde, Kanji Dwarkadas and others. 

There is no period or aspect of the Indian nationalist move¬ 
ment in Maharashtra rvhich has not been adequately dealt with. 
But a comprehensive history of the Indian nationalist movement in 
Maharashtra has yet to see the light of the day. 



10 • Orissa 


Dr. Krusnachandra Jena 
(Bcrhampnr Univctsily, Orissa) 


I 

The Paik Rebellion of 1817 in Khiirda was the first resistance 
against the British administration in India. The British occupied 
the northern part of present Orissa in 1803. P"rom the very 
beginning of their occupation, they faced severe opposition in 
Orissa and had to resort to military measures. Lt. Col. Campbell 
had collected 545 Euroj^iean soldiers and 2,280 native soldiers to 
face the people’s resistance in this area. The confrontation 
reached the climax in 1817. Superficially, the rebellion seemed 
to be a result of misunderstanding between the British officers and 
their agents on one side and the Raja of Khurda on the other. 
The Bengalee officials who had come as land revenue officers are 
blamed for the rebellion. It is a fact that they had their unfor¬ 
tunate role in the affair. But, the real cause was national 
resistance against an alien rule. The local Raja was not only 
the political sovereign, he was the highest authority in the spiritual 
field also. He represented Lord Jagannath and as such he could 
not be inferior to any other authority. The people of Orissa 
raised the voice of resistance against the British. Understood in 
the context of the conditions of the time, this was an important 
development and was the first national resistance against the 
British. It was after forty years that we had the Sepoy Mutiny 
which is usually accepted as the first National War of Indepen¬ 
dence. 

The Paik Rebellion of 1817, unfortunately, was not recorded 
in Oriya literature. Most of the writers did not treat the event 
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with the importance it deserved. By and large, the writers of the 
period concentrated on devotional literature, hence the movement 
of resistance against the British was neglected. Brajanath Badojena 
could have taken up the subject with due emphasis ; but he had 
died just eight years before the British concpiest of Orissa. His 
Samar Tarang is a narration of the resistance of the Oriyas against 
the Marathas. Had he lived to witness the events of 1817, he 
could have offered us a piece of glorious literature on this national 
movement. 

Another major problem of Oriya literature was that it was 
not the official language of the Government, h'or some years, 
the Government used Persian and then they wanted to push 
Bengali as the official language. As a result of this, for a long 
period there is a gap in Oriya literary development. In 1837 
Oriya replaced Persian as the language in Public offices. In 1844 
certain Oriya books were used for offical purposes. Up to the 
middle of the nineteenth century, however, the position of Oriya 
was neither clear nor certain. There were many Bengalee schools 
and there w^ere many Bengalees who were trying to abolish Oriya 
altogether and accept Bengali as the only language for Orissa. 
They claimed that Oriya was not a separate language and it was 
only a perverted form of Bengali language. On the other hand, 
there were some, including also some Bengalees, who supported 
the cause of Oriya literature. By the time the Sepoy Mutiny 
came, there was a long controversy in Orissa for an acceptable 
official language. It was difficult to accept any decision on either 
side. The vested interests of the Bengalee officials made the 
situation very difficult. Though, at a later stage, Oriya was 
accepted as the language for the State, we lost an opportunity to 
record the feelings of the people on the 1857 movement. 


II 

By the third quarter of the nineteenth century, Oriya litera¬ 
ture tried to make up the loss. The fire that was lit to fight for 
the cause of Oriya literature was slowly taking the path of nation- 
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alist movement. By this time, the people of Orissa bad accepted 
English education, and many of them had come in contact with 
the national movement that was sweeping Bengal. It'is interest¬ 
ing to note that the pioneers of Oriya literature had their higher 
education in Calcutta. Many of the teachers in the schools of 
Orissa were from Bengal. By the end of the nineteenth century, 
Bengal was seething with intense nationalist movement, and it was 
but natural that its impact would find its due expression in Orissa 
and in Oriya literature. Tlie ideas of Kesab Chandra penetrated 
into Oriya literature. Orissa was exposed to a social movement 
which in course of time was integrated with the nationalist move¬ 
ment. 

The first few Oriya writers who came under this influence 
included Fakirmohan Senapati, Modhusudan Das and Modhu- 
■sudan Rao. They ushered a new era in Oriya literature. It was 
a break with the tradition. Oriya literature was to take a long 
leap from mere devotional plane to one of patriotism and national 
spirit. Almost all the writers had been influenced by the Bengalee 
writers and some of them had been exposed to English literature 
as well. They dedicated their lives and talents for the cause of the 
country. 

Fakirmohan Senapati deserves special mention in this connec¬ 
tion. He not only saved Oriya literature at a very critical period 
in its history, he opened new dimensions and offered a new 
meaning to it. He described the Oriya life in detail and there 
was so much life-force in his writings that his emergence was 
an event in our history. By 1868, he had become a force and 
with his first story “Lachmania" he assured the people that he had 
some thing unique to offer. His criticisms about the British and 
their ways of administration were the first steps to create an 
atmosphere of national dedication. He had a close knowledge of 
the system of administration in the Orissa Feudatory States, and 
he realised that much of the trouble was due to the defective 
British system. He left no ground to bring this to the open. He 
had realised that the coming of the British had not only ruined 
the local political structure, it had ruined the socio-economic infra¬ 
structure as well. In his novels and short stories he waged a 
war against these problems, and he is rightly considered as the 
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pioneer of nationalism in Oriya literature. He paved the way 
for others. 

Modhusudan Das was another pillar who inspired the people 
with his writings. He opened our eyes towards the evils of 
British administration. He gave a long call to the people to rise 
and throw away the foreign yoke. 

Modhusudan Rao tried to integrate spiritualism with nation¬ 
alism. He realised that it would be difficult to discontinue the 
long tradition of spiritualism, and that it was more difficult to 
ignore the rising waves of nationalism. Hence, it would be best 
to attempt a combination of spiritual and nationalist aspirations. 


Ill 

By the middle of the nineteenth century, a number of news¬ 
papers had come up in Orissa. Their role in the history of the 
national movement was important. The Utkal Deepika took all 
possible steps to expose the drawbacks of the foreign rule. It em¬ 
phasised the neglected position of Oriya literature and claimed for a 
greater position for the local language. But in another field also, it 
did real service. It criticised the Government policy and explained 
the reasons for the poverty and famines Orissa suffered from 
during the nineteenth century. The people of Orissa were told 
that their difficulty was mostly due to the fact that they were 
ruled by officers who neither understood their problems nor had 
any sympathy for them. This was sufficient to create a national 
resistance. 

In 1878 there was a major event reported in the Utkal 
Deepika. The Raja of Khurda, who had always been considered 
as the spiritual leader of the people, was punished on a murder 
charge. Whatever might be the facts of the case, that the Oriya 
Raja could be punished was a matter of great astonishment, and 
the paper took up his cause. A number of other Indian papers had 
supported the Oriya paper and special mention may be made of 
the Hindoo Patriot. These efforts were, however, lost and the 
Raja was imprisoned in the Andamans. This event played a 
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major role in uniting the local people against the foreign rule and 
their ways of administering justice. 

The Utkd Deepika was not alone in its attempt. A year 
after the publication of the Utkal Deepika, in 1868 the Balasore 
Samhad Bahika was published. The Orissa Patriot or the Utkal 
Hitainni came out in 1869, and the Utkal Darpan saw the light of 
the day in 1873. The Utkal Putro was published in 1873, the 
Utkal Modhupo in 1877, the Projabondhu in 1882, the Prodipa 
in 1885, the Samhalpur Hitaisini in 1889, the Utkal Prohha in 
1891, the Asha in 1888, the Indradhanu in 1893, the Bijuli in 
1893, the Ganjam Oriya Hitohodini in 1899 and the Utkal Sahitya 
in 1897. Besides these papers, there were the Sahityapatro, the 
Sambado Probhakar and the Totwabodhini published, though for 
brief periods, till the end of the century. These papers had taken 
an active role in creating a sense of nationalism in Orissa. The 
degree of nationalistic aspirations might have differed, but the 
purpose was the same. They desired to evoke a sense of protest 
against the prevailing socio-economic and administrative conditions 
and projected new ideas to improve the conditions. Some of the 
papers like the Utkal Putro and the Oriya tried to collect the old 
Oriya manuscripts scattered in the province and by doing this 
they could enrich the collection of Oriya literature and proved the 
wealth we had in literary and cultural field. This was a boost to 
the rising nationalism and offered a sense of self-confidence to 
fight. . 

A people would not fight unless it knows that justice is denied 
to it. The newspajiers of the nineteenth century in Orissa did 
one spectacular job. They convinced the people that their just 
cause had been denied and this was a magnificent job done for the 
national movement in Orissa. 

On the 7th April, 1896, the Oriya Nabo Sambad carried an 
interesting news item. This shows the attitude of the British 
officers in Orissa and the way in which the newspapers took up 
the cause of the people. It was reported that the princes of 
Narsingpur and Pallahara were riding on horseback and passing 
near the Ravenshaw College. The Principal was standing nearby 
and the princes did not salute him. They were brought to his 
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presence the next day and were beaten with twelve strokes each. 
The young princes bled and the condition of the prince of 
Narsingpur was quite serious. The matter was reported to the 
Commissioner and the public opinion in Orissa became very 
critical. The newspaper definitely did a great job by publishing 
a detailed account of the incident. In a sense, it was a bold step 
to expose the existing British practice of punishing the local 
people for supposed disrespect to the whites. 

The British officers had taken all possible measures of “divide 
and rule” in Orissa. They had tried to keep the people away 
from the native rulers. For this, they tried to win over the 
native Rajas, though, some of them were anti-people. One such 
example was the ruler of Dhenkanal. However, the British 
honoured him, holding a special Darbar for the purpose. This 
had been reported in the Vtkal Deepika in 1868. There were 
several such occasions. To draw the attention of the people to 
the real purpose of the events, Radhanath Ray wrote his immortal 
Darbar. In fact, this was a revolutionary step in our literature. 
It combined satire with poetic beauty and aroused a slumbering 
people to the need of the national demand. In the earlier writings, 
the call of nationalism and freedom was only latent, whereas in 
the Darbar there was a clear sound of resonance and it was with¬ 
out any doubt. Radhanath Ray was an officer working in the 
Education Department of the British Government; yet, that he 
could be of this revolutionary stature was of no insignificant 
magnitude. 

The publication of different newspapers and the free expres¬ 
sion of various writers opened the mouth of the Oriyas. When¬ 
ever there was the slightest occasion for free expression they 
availed themselves of the opportunity. By the end of the 
nineteenth century the feeling was more for forming a separate 
province for the Oriya speaking people living in different parts 
of the country. In the last decade of the century, the Utkal 
Deepika along with other papers published a number of news items, 
letters to the Editor and essays on the subject. All the Oriya 
papers claimed that the Oriya speaking tracts in Bengal, Bihar 
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and the Central Province be united. This was a call to free the 
people from the administrative and cultural control of the other 
provinces. That Orissa had suffered in the hands of officials was 
an accepted fact of nineteenth century administration in the 
province. Any attempt to lighten this tragedy was a step forward 
in the struggle for fieedom. Henry Ricketts, one time a top 
officer in Orissa, admitted on 6th November, 1873, that from 
the very beginning of British administration in the province no 
justice was done to Orissa. According to the reports of the 
British officers themselves, the admini.stration of the century was 
a “tale of woe” and this was more reflected in the revenue 
administration of the province. Ricketts had said that most of 
the officers under the British tried to hide the real facts and that 
was “the prevailing fashion of the day”. Dr. W. Hunter had also 
explained the difficulties of the Oriya people and had analysed the 
deeprooted causes. 

The nineteenth century closed with silent footsteps in the 
province. The j)eople suffered on many counts, but the voices 
of protest, if there were any, were feeble. But the dawning of 
the twentieth century saw a significant change. There were 
signs of the emergence of more vocal and organised political 
forces. 

In 1903 the Utkal Sammilani was formed. It was the result 
of the birth-pain that Orissa had suffered for a long time. 
Modhusudan Das was its leader. The Utkal Sammilani desired 
to assemble all Oriyas under one unified political administration 
and that was the first step for the freedom struggle. It was 
realised that unless all the Oriyas were united they could not fight 
the enepiy. In the begining, the Utkal Sammilani was silent about 
national liberation, but, at a laUr stage it changed its course of 
action and claimed for national freedom. It did one great 
service to the national cause—it created a sense of understanding 
that Orissa could not be free or great unless the country was free 
and great. There was no question of isolation ; it was an 
impossibility. It gave a call to all Oriyas to contribute their 
might for the movement of national freedom. 
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IV 

The first decade of the twentieth century was exposed to a 
new wave of national resurgence. The Russo-Japanese war, the 
rising forces in China and the Balkans had created a new atmos¬ 
phere of love for the nation as never before. Inspired by these 
forces, in many provinces of India, the people rose against the 
tyranny of the British Government. The Partition of Bengal was 
an explosion in our national history. This had its impact on other 
provinces. Orissa was no exception. I'he Utkal Sammilani was 
the medium through which the Oriyas projected their demands 
and fought for their causes. 

. This was the period when Gopobandhu Das emerged in the 
public life. He along with his dedicated and sellless friends 
started the Bana Bidyalaya at Satyabadi. This was not an 
■ordinary school. This was an institution where Gopobandhu 
wanted to create a band of leaders who would take the banner of 
the national movement to different parts of the province. The 
school collected students from all parts of the province and was 
also assisted by patrons from different parts. Great emphasis was 
laid on building of character and the students were prepared to 
fight for the national cause. Gopobandhu Das was supported 
by Pundit Neelakantha Das, Pundit Godavarish Misra, Pundit 
Krupasindhu Misra and a few others. All of them were dedicated 
and selfless workers w'ho took up the cause of national freedom 
closest to their heart. The Kara Kobita and Bondiro Swadesh 
Chinta of Gopobandhu Das were flashes of genius exposing 
national love. In the poems of Gopobandhu Das, there was the 
rising tide of love for all that was Indian and there was a clear 
opposition to the British administration and the way in which the 
people were treated. 

Pundit Neelakantha Das was more scholarly. He opened 
■our eyes towards the lost traditions and historical heritage. His 
Konarke is not a piece of mere poem. It contained silent echoes 
of national freedom. It was no longer possible or desirable to 
live with silent suffering. There must be a reawakening. 

Pundit Godavarish Misra took up the problem of national 
freedom from another angle. He was one of the best products 
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of British schooling—yet, he decided to join the Satyabadi school 
and devoted his time and energy to marshall the students to fight 
the British on moral and educational plane. His writings included 
historical narrations and through them he took the readers back 
to a glorious period of our national history which had been lost 
in the dark tunnels of memory. 

As a school, the Satyabadi school of writers have made great 
contribution to the history of national struggle. They volunteered 
prison-life and were not tempted with the allurements of the 
British Government. As individuals, their role might not have 
been very important; but the foot-steps which they left on the 
sands of time were significant. That people could fight for the 
cause of national freedom was an experience of hope and en¬ 
couragement. The later generations took up the relay and 
fought with greater vigour. In fact, the freedom struggle in 
Orissa can be said to have originated with the Satyabadi school. 
In course of time, it took difierent directions and dimensions. But, 
the purpose was one, that of national freedom. The writings of 
this school inspired numberless writers and some of them can stand 
on the national level. 

The Gandhian movement was deep-felt in Orissa immediately 
after the First World War. The Oriya leaders who were agitat¬ 
ing in isolated islands now joined the All India Gandhian Move¬ 
ment. Gopobandhu Das was one of the pioneers who believed 
that the Oriyas must merge themselves in the national current. 
In many of his writings he had made it amply clear that it would 
be futile to think of freedom or progress of groups, freedom 
must be whole, if not, it would be not only impossible but also- 
undesirable. 


V 

Orissa in the present form came into being on April 1, 
1936. Hereafter, it was more easy for waging the freedom 
struggle. The main problem was that of the Zamindars 
who were supporting the British Government in all its worst 
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iorms. The Feudatories had been offered extraordinary privi¬ 
leges by the British when they occupied Orissa more than a 
hundred years earlier. These Feudatory Chiefs were not pre¬ 
pared to lose the opportunities they enjoyed under the British 
protection. However, the battle for freedom was gaining momem- 
tum and during the forties Orissa was the battle field of one of 
the worst fights for national liberation. Leaders were many and 
it is difficult to make a list of all of them who led in the freedom 
struggle. However, the names of Gopobandhu, Modhusudan, the 
Choudhury Family, Harekrusna Mahatab, B. Das, Pabitramohon 
Pradhan, Sarangadhar Das, Modhu Mohanty, Umacharan Pat- 
nayak and a number of ^others are important. The struggle for 
freedom became more bitter in the Gadjat Areas where the native 
rulers adopted cruel methods of repression. Sachi Routray has 
narrated the story of Raji Rout who gave his life in Dhenkanal 
fighting for freedom in his book The Boatman Boy and other 
Poems. This was only a typical example of sacrifice made in 
Orissa on the altar of national freedom. Laxman Nayak, an 
adivasi from the Koraput district, was hanged in the Berhampur 
Jail. Numbers of others were killed by the Governmenttal 
Agency unreported. 

During the forties, there were a number of literary contribu¬ 
tions on the theme of national fight for freedom. Among those 
who became prominent are Sunanda Kar, Monmohan Misra, 
Bhagavati Panigrahi, Kalindi Panigrahi, H. K. Mahatab, 
Nityananda Mohapatro, Rajkishore Patnayak, Godavarish 
Mohapatro, Krishnachandra Tripalhy, Kapileswar Das and others. 
They inspired their countrymen to rise to the occasion and 
contribute their best in the national struggle. The writings of 
this period attained national proportions and no longer remained 
within the narrow provincial boundary. It was possible to find 
the reflection of national characters projected in Oriya language. 

In spite of all these contributions to the national freedom 
struggle, Orissa has not attained her due height in the field. This 
is primarily because records on the subject have not been properly 
collected. Orissa did not have a suitable archives and many of 
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the documents are in the archives of Bengal, Hyderabad, Madras 
and Nagpur. So much so, valuable reports like the Reports of 
Russell are not available for study and research. What we are 
able to get on the topic belong to the literary sources. Elforts 
must be made to collect and preserve necessary materials on the 
freedom struggle scattered at different places. Unless this is done 
as early as possible, whatever little source material we have will 
be lost for all time to come. If copies of material on the subject 
can be made available, it would be a great benefit for the research 
workers. Efforts should be made to collect source material avail¬ 
able in London, Delhi, Calcutta, Madras, Nagpur and Hyderabad. 
Some of the source materials are in Persian, Marathi and Telugu. 
Steps may be taken to translate them into English so that a larger 
number of scholars can have access to them. Unless these 
steps are taken the full history of the Freedom Struggle in Orissa 
cannot be completed. We will be able to make a comparative 
and comprehensive study of the Indian National Movement if these 
valuable historical source materials are properly collected and 
preserved. 
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11 • Andhra Pradesh 


Dr. (Miss) Sarojini Regani 
(Osmania University, Hyderabad) 


I 

It was during the course of the Carnatic Wars in the eighteentli 
century that the British and the French East India Companies 
came into close contact with the Nizam of Hyderabad who, as 
the Subahdar of the Deccan, was ruling over the entire Andhra 
Country. As the Subahdar of the Deccan, the Nizam also 
claimed overlordship over the Carnatic. The English and the 
French East India Companies were rivals in trade, and they 
vied with one another to increase their influence in the courts 
of the local rulers. The French Governor Dupleix (1742-1754), 
taking advantage of the confused situation in the Carnatic, 
actively interfered in the War of Succession in the Deccan 
as well as in the Carnatic, known to the students of history as 
the Second Carnatic War. The French General Bussy, who 
accompanied Nawab Salabat Jung to the Deccan, was able to 
acquire in 1753, the rents of the Northern Sarkars (Ellore, 
Mustafanagar or Kondapally, Rajahmundry and Chicacole) 
towards the maintenance of the French troops in the 
Deccan. 

When the French were defeated, the English East India 
Company acquired the same Northern Sarkars from the Nizam 
in 1766 and Guntur in 1788. The Nizam’s fear and hatred of 
the Marathas was so great, that he not only gave the Northern 
Sarkars to the English East India Company, but also ceded the 
territories that he had acquired by the Mysore wars, commonly 
known as the Ceded Districts of Cuddapah, Kurnool, Anantapur 
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and Bellary, and entered into the subsidiary alliance with the 
English on the 20th of October, 1800. 

Thus the Telugu-^peaking territories, were divided into two 
separate areas under two separate authorities, the Northern 
Sarkars and the Ceded Districts becoming the Andhra area of 
the Madras Presidency, under the direct control of the British 
Indian Government, and the Telugu-speaking areas under the 
control of the Nizam becoming the Telangana area of the 
Nizam’s Dominions. 

On account of this difference in the political set-up of these 
areas, the development of the nationalist movement in these two 
regions took different lines, the nationalist movement in the 
Andhra area, reflecting the general features of the Indian national 
movement, while the nationalist movement in the Hyderabad 
State following the pattern of the nationalist movement in the 
Indian States to a certain extent, and adding to it its own special 
features like the growth of the Communist movement (commonly 
called as the Telangana Movement) and also the growth of 
extreme cominunalism under the Razakar organisation, that 
brought about the “Police Action” after independence. 

The two regions Andhra and I'elangana were reconstituted 
into a single Telugu Slate of “Andhra Pradesh” in November, 
1956. 

When the British took over the control of the Northern 
Sarkars there were several rebellions by the local Zamindars, 
but they were motivated by personal interests. The only rebellion 
in 1857 that deserves some notice is that of Karukonda Subba 
Reddi of Yernugudem who expected some reward from Nana 
Saheb. The general themes of the Telugu newspapers during 
the period 1858-1905 were the poverty of the people, heavy 
taxation and the arrogant behaviour of the Government officials. 
But one striking feature of this period is that it saw the emer¬ 
gence of the new intelligentsia, and the formation of associations 
like the Chennapattana Swadeshi Sangham by Gajula Lakshmi 
Narasimha Chetty (1806-1869) who was also the founder of the 
English weekly, the Crescent, the Madras Native Association 
(1852) and the Madras Mahajana Sabha (,1884). The first 
president and secretary of the Madras Mahajana Sabha were 


11 
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Andhras, namely, P, Rangaiah Naidu and P. Anandacharyulu.^ 
The object of the Madras Mahajana Sabha was to give a proper 
direction to the growing national consciousness of the people. 

The establishment of the Indian National Congress in 1885 
led to the formation of district associations in Andhra. Out of 
the twenty-one districts that constituted the Madras Presidency, 
Krishna district was the first to form a district association in 
1891.^ The Andhra districts also held special meetings to elect 
delegates to the annual conference of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress. Anandcharyulu presided over the Nagpur Session of the 
Indian National Congress in 1891. The growing political con¬ 
sciousness of the people was reflected in the deliberations of 
these associations. In 1894, the ryots of the Krishna district 
held a conference in Ellore to protest against the raising of the 
water rates, and refused to cultivate the land unless the water 
rates were reduced. 

The Krishna Patrika, a nationalist Telugu weekly, was 
founded in 1902. 

Along with Bengal and the rest of India, Andhra also 
responded to the call of the Sivadeshi movement. The people 
of Andhra were greatly excited by the tour of Bipin Chandra 
Pal in 1907, in the coastal Andhra country. The song “Vande 
Mataram’' caught the imagination of the people, and it became 
their battle cry for Swaraj. It was from the Andhra areas that 
the Swadeshi movement spread to the other parts of the Madras 
Presidency. Sri Gadicherla Harisarvotham Rao, a teacher- 
trainee at the Rajahmundry Arts College^ was rusticated from 
the college for having presented an address to Bipin Chandra 
Pal ; 138 students of the Rajahmundry Arts college were 
debarred for wearing the “Vande Mataram badges”. 

Emotional by nature, the Andhras made Pal's visit a 
veritable triumph. They treated him with so much respect, that 
Vennelakanti Raghaviah, a leading Congress worker of Nellore, 
thought it a great honour to massage his feet.® 

Bipin Chandra Pal’s visit also led to the founding of the 
natkmaL educational institutions in Andhra, like the National 
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School at Rajahmundry and the National College at Machilipat- 
nam and many Swadeshi stores. The paper Swarajya was 
started to commemorate the release of Pal, by Harisarvotham 
Rao and his colleagues, Bodi Narayana Rao, Pingali Laxmi- 
narayana Rao and Vira Mallayya. They were convicted for 
their writings in the Swarajya, Harisarvotham Rao getting a 
conviction of three years’ R.I. 

This period also saw the emergence of the student movement 
and the students’ participation in nationalist politics. When Lala 
Lajpat Rai was deported to Mandalay, poems eulogising his 
services and sufferings for the sake of the country were com- 
IX)3ed by Chilakamarti Laxminarasimham, the blind poet, called 
the “Milton of Andhra”. Chilakamarti is also the ix)et, who 
composed the famous poem in Telugu wherein he compares 
India to a milch cow, exploited by the cowherd “White man” 
who denies to her children the milk of the cow.‘^“ 

In spite of the popularity of the Szvadeshi and the Swarajya 
movemetits, and the Andhra delegates at the Surat session of 
the Congress supporting the Extremists,^ the Moderates had a 
greater sway in public affairs, and after the annulment of the 
Bengal partition in 1911, there was a lull in the movement. We 
can say that the “Vande Mata ram” movement came to an end 
in Andhra by 1912. After 1912 the people got engrossed in 
the Andhra movement, a movement that aimed at getting together 
all the Andhra areas in a separate Andhra Province. This 
continued to be the general trend till 1917, though speeches were 
made at the All India and the district Congress levels against 
communal representation, etc. It is interesting to note that 
Darsi Chenchiah of Nellore left for the United States in 1913, 
and there became a founder-member of the Gadhar Party along 
with Hardayal Singh and Jitendranath Lahiri.® 

Mrs. Annie Besant undertook a tour of Andhra in 1916 
in connection with the Home Rule movement. A separate 
Andhra Home Rule League was formed with Harisarvotham 
Rao as secretary. The Home Rule movement, along with the 
Order of the Sons of India, the Indian Boy Scouts movement 
and the National Education scheme spread in different Andhra 
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towns like Kakinada, Rajahmundry, and others. Madanapalli in 
Chittoor district became the most important centre of Mrs. Annie 
Besant’s national education scheme. The Home 'Rule move¬ 
ment gained a great momentum in Andhra, and several protest 
meetings were held when Mrs. Besant and her colleagues G. S. 
Arundale and B. P, Wadia were interned. They also held 
protest meetings when the passports of the Home Rule delegates 
were cancelled by the Government. 

To counteract the Home Rule movement the Madras 
Government encouraged the starting of the Justice Party. The 
intensity of the Home Rule agitation resulted in the announce¬ 
ment of the Montagu Chelmsford reforms (1917). These reforms, 
however^ caused general disappointment. 

For the first time a separate Andhra Provincial Congress 
Committee was formed in January, 1918, and passed a resolu¬ 
tion that the India Government should depute Tilak to the Peace 
Conference in Europe. Later this view was adopted by the 
Indian National Congress at the Delhi Session. With the 
conclusion of the War, the Home Rule phase of the freedom 
movement came to a close. 


Andhra, like the other parts of India, entered the Gandhian 
era of Non-Co-operation. At the call of Gandhiji it observed 
6th April, 1919, as the Satyagraha Day in protest against the 
Rowlatt Acts. Complete hartal and protest meetings were held 
at Bezwada^ Rajahmundry, Guntur, Chittoor, Nellore, Narsapur, 
Ellore and Vizagapatnam. Vemavarapu Ramadas Panthulu, an 
Andhra leader, presided over the protest meeting held at 
Madras.® 

The Jallianwala Bagh incident and the atrocities of the 
Punjab Government spread a wave of horror and resentment in 
Andhra. 

At the special Congress Session in Calcutta in 1920 the 
Andhra delegates voted in favour of Non-Violent, Non-Co¬ 
operation. Sri A. Kaleshwara Rao and Mohammed Ghulam 
Ghouse of Bezwada were the first two in Andhra to respond to 
the call of Non-Co-operation. The policy laid down at the 
Nagpur session of the Congress (namely, Khilafat agitation, 
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Non-Co-operation, and wearing of Khaddar) was enthusiasti¬ 
cally followed in Andhra. 

The Guntur Bar Association was one of the early lawyers’ 
associations to have recommended the boycott of courts for a 
period of three months, commencing from 1921, The no-tax 
campaign of the Guntur district drew country-wide attention. 
The ballad ‘Maku oddu iee Telia Dorathananiu’ (We don’t want 
the Whiteman’s rule), composed by Garimella Satyanarayana, 
gained country-wide popularity, and earned for Satyanarayana one 
year’s R.I. and two years’ R.T. on two different occasions. 
Bhajans, Harikathas, Sankeertanas^ and the Pushkaram Melas 
were utilised for spreading the creed of nationalism. 
T. Prakasam, A, Kaleshwara Rao, Pattabhi Sitaramayya, 
Duggirala Gopalakrishanayya, Unnava Laxminarayana and 
K. Nageswara Rao Pantulu were in the vanguard of the 
movement. 

The All-India Congress Committee meeting was held at 
Bezwada from the 31st of March to the 1st of April^ 1921. This 
meeting was of great significance in Andhra, Several All-India 
leaders like Motilal Nehru, C. R. Das, Vallabhbhai Patel attend¬ 
ed this meeting apart from Gandhiji. More than 200,000 people 
from all over Andhra came to have a darshan of the leaders. 
People from the nearby villages went on foot to Bezwada, holding 
bhajans and meetings at wayside villages, and when they returned 
to their native places they carried with them the message of 
non-violent non-co-operation. 

It was at the Bezwada meeting that Pingali Venkayya was 
able to convince Gandhi ji of the need of a separate national flag, 
and Gandhiji after making a few alterations accepted the flag 
designed by him as the Congress flag, which ultimately became 
our national flag.^ Gandhiji also undertook a tour of the coastal 
Andhra districts. In the course of his tour he made a special 
appeal to women, as a result of which many gifted away their 
gold ornaments to the Tilak Swarajya Fund, the first and fore¬ 
most among them being Maganti Annapoornamma. Duvvuri 
Subbamma was among the first few ladies in India who courted 
jail in 1920. 

Gandhiji also visited the Rayalaseema districts in September- 
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October, 1921, and popularised the Non-Co-operation movement 
there ; As a result of Gandhiji’s tour, several lawyers suspended 
their practice, students gave up their studies and dfd picketing 
against foreign cloth and abkari sales. The Non-Co-operation 
movement made relatively more progress in the Andhra districts 
than in the other districts of the Madras Presidency. The 
Government, growing apprehensive of the impact of the move¬ 
ment on the jieople, resorted to repressive measures. The people 
were asked to give security for good behaviour, and when they 
refused to do so, they were sent to jail. 

The No-Tax campaign of the Chirala people under the 
leadership of l^uggirala Gopalakrishnayya and his Rama Dandu 
against the Municipality, the Palanadu Forest satyagraha, the well 
disciplined and well executed No-Tax campaign of Pedanandi- 
padu are unforgettable chapters not only in the history of the 
Andhra nationalist movement, but also in the history of the Non- 
Co-operation movement in India. It drew countrywide atten¬ 
tion and Lord Willingdon, the Governor of Madras, is supposed 
to have said that it shook the British Empire to its very roots. 
Andhra also sent volunteers to the Nagpur Flag satyagraha. 

Regarding the spread of the Khaddar movement the Khaddar 
Enquiry Committee of June-July, 1922, declared that Andhra 
Desa stood ahead of nearly all other provinces in India with the 
possible exception of the Punjab in Khaddar production. It won 
a high reputation for its fine Khaddar.^ 

The No-Tax campaign was suspended in Andhra by February 
1921 ; but another revolt of a violent nature took place against 
the British in the agency areas of the Vizagapatnam district. 
This was the famous Rampa Rebellion of 1922-24 under the 
leadership of Alluri Sitarama Raju. Alluri Sitarama Raju 
organised the rebellion of the tribal people against the British, 
and captured many police stations along with their ammlinition. 
Raju was, however, ultimately captured and shot dead on 7th 
May, 1924.® 

During the Council-entry period (1924-1927) the Swarajist 
leaders in Andhra carried on non-co-operation from within the 
Council, and even though they were in a majority, did not agree 
to constitute the ministry in Madras. However, their leader 
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C.V.S. Narasimha Raju became the president of the G^uncil, 
much to the dislike of other leaders like B. Sambamoorti and 
Madduri Annapoorniah. 

The period 1928-29 marks the stage of transition from 
Council-entry to Satyagraha. The boycott of the Simon Commis¬ 
sion was successfully carried out in different parts of Andhra. 
At Madras T, Prakasam, President of the Andhra Provincial 
Congress Committee, at the head of a batch of followers, bared 
his chest to the police, asking them to fire at him or allow him 
to proceed. 

The year 1930 saw Andhra once again poised for offering 
the Salt Satyagraha to attain Puma Swaraj. As a matter of 
fact, Gandhiji told them that he relied mainly on three provinces 
for the success of his Satyagraha movement, namely, Gujarat, 
Bihar and Andhra. 

Konda Venkatappiah was the Dictator for the whole of 
Andhra for carrying on Salt Satygraha. Durgabai Deshmukh 
led the Satyagraha at Madras. The picketing of liquor 
shops, and the cutting of toddy trees were also carried on. 
During this movement the number of imprisoned persons was 
so large that the jails got crowded. Another feature of this 
Satyagraha and that of the 1932 movement was the participa¬ 
tion of a large number of women. They were harassed a great 
deal by the police. The latter used to take the women Satya- 
grahis to the outskirts of the town and leave them near the 
forest areas from where they had to walk back alone to their 
respective homes. Coloured water and “Mirchi” (Chilli powder) 
water were hurled at their faces and eyes. Besides these, 
several other harassments were also inflicted on them, but the 
women, undeterred, carried on the struggle for independence. 
The Government also resorted to applying economic pressure by 
cutting off the water supply to the fields of the SotyogroHi 
ryots. 

The 1930 Salt Satyagraha was a great success in Andhra. 
As Gandhi ji was released on the 26th of January, 1931, the 
Satyagraha was suspended, and the 26th of January was cele¬ 
brated as the first anniversary of the Indian Independence day. 
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Satyagraha was once again resumed in 1932 intensively 
after the return of Gandhiji from the Second Round Table 
Conference^ and carried on till July, 1934. Apart ^rom the 
picketing of foreign cloth and liquor shops, the boycott of finan¬ 
cial institutions of the Government like the Postal Savings Bank 
and the founding of indigenous financial institutions were some 
of the features of this movement. 

The Government also resorted to severe repressive measures, 
like merciless beating, imposing of heavy collective fines on 
villages, lathi-charges on prisoners in jails, etc. Even prominent 
leaders were asked to produce bonds of good behaviour. Khasa 
Subba Rao, the assistant editor of the Swarajya, and O. P. 
Ramaswamy, the Madras city dictator, were beaten so severely 
and dragged on the road, that questions were put to the Secre¬ 
tary of State in the Plouse of Commons.The Satyagraha 
movement from July, 1933 to May, 1934 took the shape of Indivi¬ 
dual Civil Disobedience till it was finally called off on 20th 
May, 1934. 

The period 1931-1936 saw the birth of the Socialist Party in 
Andhra, Professor Ranga founded the Ryot School of Economics 
at Nidubrolu in 1934. It also saw the rise of peasant and youth 
organisations. The Communist party was banned in 1934 by 
the Madras Government but they tried to circumvent the Govern¬ 
ment order by forming Labour Protection Leagues. The first 
Labour Protection League was started in Guntur in 1935. The 
Kakinada bomb case also took place in this period (1933). 

During 1936 the Congress was engrossed in contesting the 
elections held under the Government of India Act, 1935. It 
formed the ministry in Madras in 1937 and remained in office 
till 1939. 

This was also the period of the split in the Congress 
between the Right and the Left. Madduri Annapoornaiah 
formed the Forward Bloc in Andhra in 1939. 

The Congress ministries all over India resigned in October, 
1939. Andhra once again got ready for the Individual Satya¬ 
graha movement of 1940-41. 

The leftists in the Congress ranks carried on anti-War pro- 
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paganda, as a result of which the Klsan Conference at Palasa in. 
the Vizagapatnam district was fired at on the 26th of March, 
1940, and five people were killed. 

During the 1941 Individual Satyagraha movement, Andhra 
paid the largest amount of fine, its share being Rs. 76,533 out 
of a total of Rs. 209,663, imposed on the whole of India. 

After the failure of the Cripps Mission, and the sudden 
arrest of all the leaders on the All India, Provincial, District 
and Taluk levels, the people of Andhra, knowing that it was 
going to be a fight to the finish, drew up an elaborate plan, 
known as the Andhra Circular or the Kurnool Circular. While 
laying stress on non-violence, this Circular envisaged several 
stages of the struggle, like disobedience of prohibitory orders, 
non-payment of taxes, picketing of recruitment offices, etc. It 
also threw open the movement to non-Congressmen, and did not 
insist on the agitators wearing Khaddar. It laid great stress on 
the paralysation of communications. 

The 1942 movement was a spontaneous one, conducted by 
the people without the guidance of leaders. 

At Guntur, in 1942, nearly two thousand people of whom 
a great number were students were lathi-charged. Five hundred 
students of Chirala threatened the Sub-Magistrate and made him 
close the court. Railway property worth more tlian Rs. 2,50,000 
was damaged. The movement continued up to 1943. Gandhiji 
was released in June, 1944, and on his advice several of the 
underground workers in Andhra came out into the open, and 
voluntarily informed the authorities of their whereabouts. Niverti 
Venkata Subbaiah of Kurnool was the first to do so. 

When elections were held to the Constituent Assembly in 
December, 1945, Andhra sent 19 members to the same. The 
nationalist movement came to an end in Andhra on 15th August, 
1947, when India became free. 


II 


Looking at Hyderabad, we find that several rebellions of 
a feudal nature took place soon after the Nizam entered the 
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Subsidiary Alliance. In 1839 Nawab Mubariz-ud-dowJa was 
found to be involved in the Wahabi Conspiracy against the 
British, for which he was made a life prisoner at Gplconda, 

In 1857, the Hyderabad Residency was attacked by a party 
of Rohillas, led by Toore’baz Khan and Moulavi Alauddin. 
Toore’baz Khan was repulsed and later killed, while Moulavi 
Alauddin was sentenced to transixirtetion for life. There were 
also several rebellions in the Maralhwada and the Kamatak areas 
of the state like the Bhalki Conspiracy, the rebellion of Venka- 
tappa Naik of Shorajxjre, etc. 

The first political externrnent that took place in the state 
was that of Aghornath Chattopadhyaya, in 1883, for having 
agitated against the Chanda Railway scheme. The Swadeshi 
movement also was popularised by men like Ramchandra Pillay, 
Aghornath Chattopadhyaya, Damodar Satvalekar, Keshav Rao 
Koratkar, Dattopant Tuljapurkar and later by the barrister Sri- 
Kishen and Padmaja Naidu. 

The Marathi leaders like Waman Naik and Keshav Rao 
Koratkar from Plyderabad also used to attend the sessions of the 
Indian National Congress. Akhadas and gymnasiums were also 
started in the Alarathwada and the Karnatak areas. When Tilak 
was arrested in 1908, Jackson, the Collector of Nasik, was 
murdered by a student belonging to Aurangabad.^- 

Hyderabad was also caught in the Khilafat agitation ; 30th 
May, 1920, was observed as the Unity Day, and a hartal was 
held. But the real awakening in the Telangana area started with 
the founding of the Andhra Jana Sangha in 1921, against a 
background of political repression in the State. Originally 
consisting of only eleven members, such as Madapati Hanumanth 
Rao, Adiraju Veerabhadra Rao, B. Ramakrlshna Rao and others, 
the Andhra Jana Sangha grew into a mass organisation by 1930 
under the name of Andhra Mahasabha, 

Under the moderating influence of Madapati Hanumanth Rao, 
the Andhra. Jana Sangha, at the first instance, directed its energies 
towards eradicating the feudal evils of vettichakiri or began 
(forced labour) among the Balotadars in the Telangana villages. 
It also encouraged the formation of Merchants’ Associations to pro¬ 
tect the merchants from forced levies at the time of the visits of 
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the Government officials. The agitation carried on by the Andhra 
Jana Sangha resulted in the Government of Hyderabad issuing 
firmans in 1923, 1926 and 1927 by which it forbade the employ¬ 
ment of the Balotadars for hegari. The Andhra Jana Sangha also 
took up the Library movement as one of its planks for bringing 
about an awakening among the people in Telangana. The Andhra 
Mahasabha from 1930 onwards carried on multiple activities, 
advocating social and religious reform, women’s education, etc. 
Tt was careful to see that it did not come into clash with the 
Government on political issues. The Itlehad-Ul-MusHmeen party 
was so jealous of its rapid growth, that it warned the Govern¬ 
ment that the Andhra Mahasabha conferences were throwing dust 
in the eyes of the Nizam’s Government, and were carrying on a 
subtle and dangerous movement in the State.In 1934 Mahatma 
Gandhi visited Hyderabad, and sixtke on the need for Harijan 
upliftment. 

In 1937 the Nizam’s Government appointed a committee 
under Diwan Bahadur Aravamudu Iyengar to look into the ques¬ 
tion of political reforms. The Andhra Mahasabha also expressed 
its opinion regarding the type of political reforms that the State 
required. Meanwhile, the Hyderabad State Congress that had 
been formed in July 1938, was banned by the State Government 
on 4th September, 1938, under the Defence of Hyderabad Regu¬ 
lations.^^ Then the Hindu Civil Liberties Union, the Arya 
Samaj and the State Congress offered Satyagraha, demanding 
civil liberties in the State. It so happened that most of the 
members belonging to the Andhra Mahasabha also belonged to 
the State Congress, and naturally, they also offered Satyagraha}^ 
In the same year several Hindu students of the Osmania Univer¬ 
sity were debarred from singing the “Vande Mataram” song in 
their hostel prayer halls. Thus the year 1938 is a landmark in 
the development of nationalism and the national movement in the 
Hyderabad State. 

Swami Ramananda Tirtha, President of the Hyderabad State 
•Congress, also organised the Individual Satyagraha movement dur¬ 
ing 1940-41 in the Hyderabad State. During the Quit India move¬ 
ment (1942) about four hundred State Congress workers including 
^wami Ramananda Tirtha were arrested in the State. 
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About the year 1941 Ravi Narayana Reddy, who by this 
time was secretly afliliated to the Coinmuiiist Party, left the 
ranks of the State Coni,ness. Me later led the famous ^elangana 
Communist movement from 1945-50. The loss to the Congress 
party was, to a certain extent, compensated by Jamalapuram 
Keshav Rao joining the State Congress ranks. Ravi Narayana 
Reddi was also res^ionsible for creating a split in the Andhra 
Mahasabha when he presided over a Communist-dominated 
Andhra Mahasabha conference at Bhongir in 1944. 

The ban on the Hyderabad State Congress was lifted in 
April, 1946. People in the State were agitated about their future. 
The Nizam, and the Muslim communal organisation Ittehad-Ul- 
Muslirneen wanted Hyderabad to remain independent, d'he 
Ittehad-Ul-Muslimeen party completely dominated the councils of 
the Stiite. It also raised a private militia called the RazMcars 
who completely terrorised the countryside by their military 
parades and drills. The State Congress, on the other hand,, 
wanted Hyderabad to accede to the Indian Union. The 
Communists who were already waging a fight in the State against 
feudal oppression went underground in 1946, and entrenched 
themselves in the Warangal, Khammam and Nalgonda districts. 
They even succeeded in setting up a Parallel Government of their 
own. The years 1947-48 form a period of tenor and anarchy in 
the Hyderabad State. 

On the 7th of May, 1947, Jayaprakash Narayan came to 
Hyderabad, but he was immediately externed from the State (8th 
May, 1947). Protest meetings and satyagraha were held by the 
people in the State in this connection, and about three hundred 
and eleven people were arrested.^® On the advice of Jaya¬ 
prakash Narayan and other Indian leaders, the Hyderabad State 
Congress set up zonal offices at Bombay, Gadag and Bezwada, and 
also a Committee of Action. The zonal office for Telangana at 
Bezwada was located in the residence of A. Kaleshwara Rao. 
Swami Ramananda Tirtha undertook a tour of the border provin¬ 
ces like C.P., Maharashtra and Karnataka, established contacts with 
the nationalist leaders there and won their sympathy for the- 
Hyderabad freedom struggle.^^ 
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The State Congress observed 7th August, 1947, as the Join 
Indian Union Day and offered satyagraha on the 15th of August. 
Several leaders including Swami Ramananda Tirtha were arrested. 
In December, 1947, Mir Laik Ali became the Prime Minister of 
Hyderabad. He released Swami Ramananda Tirtha from prison. 
Soon after his release Swami Ramananda Tirtha went to see 
Mahatma Gandhi, and returned to Hyderabad in January, 1948, 
when once again he was arrested. In January, 1948, K. M. 
Munshi arrived in Hyderabad as the Agent General of the Indian 
Government. 

In the meanwhile, the Razakars spread terror among the 
people by their activities. Looting and arson were going on 
unchecked in the districts. Many people migrated with their 
families to the border areas, belonging to the Indian Union, for 
the safety of their lives and protection of their honour. A section 
of the Congress party workers also migrated to the border areas 
in the Indian Union and set up border camps there in order to 
help the people of Hyderabad to liberate themselves. Some 
villages like ParitaG in the Khammam district declared as having 
joined the Indian Union. As the danger to their life and pro¬ 
perty increased, the people, particularly the young men, equipped 
themselves with whatever weapons they could lay their hands on, 
and started offering resistance to the Razakars and the Nizam’s 
police. The lawyers boycotted the courts as a protest against the 
misrule and anarchy that had set in in the State. 

It is against this background of anarchy, and the complete 
breakdown of law and order, that the India Government under¬ 
took the Police Action against Hyderabad on the 17th of Septem¬ 
ber, 1948. This resulted in the merger of the Hyderabad State 
in the Indian Union and the restoration of normalcy there. 


Ill 

Apart from Pattabhi Sitaramayya’s History of the Congress 
and the Government of India’s Who's Who of Indian Martyrs, 
the following books have been published on the nationalist move¬ 
ment in Andhra. 
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1. Professor M. Venkataran- 
gaiah 


2. Dr. Sarojini Regani 
Telugu 

Autobiographies : 

1. Ayyadevara Kaleshwara 
Rao 


2. Konda Venkatappaiah 


3. Darsi Chenchaiah 


Biographies : 

4. Biography of Sri Tanguturi 
Prakasani. 

5. G. V. Subba Rao 


6. Life of Siia Rama Raju 


w 

The Freedom Struggle in 
Andhra Pradesh (Andhra). 
Volume I (1800-1905) 
Volume II (1906-1920) 
Volume III (1921-1931) 
Volume IV (1932-1947) 
Published by the Government 
of Andhra Pradesh. 

Highlights of the Freedom 
Struggle in Andhra Pradesh. 


Na Jeeinta Katha Navyandh- 
ramu. Pub : Adarsha Grandha 
Mandali (1969), Vijayawada. 
Atmakatha. 

Pub : Andhra Raslitra Hindi 
Prachar Sangham (’52), Gun¬ 
tur. 

Menu, Na Desamu. 

Pub : Kalyani Press, Vijaya¬ 
wada, 1952. 


Sri Gopalakrishnayya's Life 
and Message. 

Pub : Goshti. Amalapuram 
(1960), East Godavari Dis¬ 
trict. 

Published by the Government 
of Andhra Pradesh. 
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7. Gorrepati Venkata 

Subbaiah : Kasinathuni Nageshwara Rao, 

Desikavita Mandali, Vijaya¬ 
wada, 


District History 
8. Manikonda Satyanarayana 


9. Komandur Parthasarathy 
Iyer 


10. Nallapareddi Chandra¬ 
sekhara Reddy 


(a) Toorpu Krishna Zilla 
Jateeyodyama Charitra 
(Plistory of the East Krishna 
District Nationalist Move¬ 
ment) up to 1936. 

Pub : Vallabhaneni Rama- 
brahmam, Machilipatnam, 

1937. 

(b) Paschima Krishna Zilla 
Jateeyodyamaniu (History of 
the West Krishna District 
Nationalist Movement). 
Published by the West Krishna 
District Congress Committee, 

Congress Seva 
(Mostly Nellore District). 
Pub : Kousika Ashram, Nel¬ 
lore, 1948. 

Sri Vikrama Simhapuri Man¬ 
dali Sanvaswamu {Nellore). 
Pub : 1963. 


Memoirs 

11. Dr. P. Tirumala Rao : Gadachina Rojulu. 

Pub : Cultural Renaissance 
Society of India, Hyderabad 
(1966). 
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Historical Essays and other writings 

12. Radha Krishnanioorti : Manyamlo Viplavamu. 

J^ub : Praja Prachuranalu, 

Ellore, 1964. 

13. Vallabhaneni Ranga Devi : Naz>yandhra Divyajivulu. 

Pub : Praja Prachuranalu, 

Ellore. 1964. 

14. Maganti Bapiiicedu : Andhra Veeranganalu. 

15. „ „ : Akhilandhra Veerasamsmarana 

Knsumanjali. 

Published by Akhilandhra 
Veera Samsmarana Mandi- 

raniu (1953), Kovvur. 

16. Chengalva Satyanarayana ; Andhra Ratnamulu. 

17. Vignana Sarwaswamu : Essays on National Leaders of 

Volumes 1 & III Andhra. 

18. Andhra Pradesh Sahitya : Sahitya Vyasamuhi. 

Akademi 

19. The Andhra Patrika — Annual numbers or Ugadi 

Sanchikalu. 

20. The Bharati — Annual Numbers. 

Besides these the back numbers of the Hindu, the Krishna 
Patrika, the Andhra Patrika, The Congress, and the Szuarajya 
throw a great light on the nationalist movement in Andhra. 

Published Books on the Nationalist Movement in Hyderabad 

Telangana 

English 

1. The Freedom Struggle in 

Hyderabad 4 Volumes. 

.Setu Madhav Rao Pagdi History of the Freedom 

Struggle in Hyderabad. 

Vol. I (1800-1857) 

Vol. II (1858-1885) 

Vol. Ill (1886-1920) 
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Dr. N. Ramesan 


2. Swami Ramananda Tirtha ; 


3. G. Ramachar ; 

4. Jamnalal Rajaj ; 

5. C. Sri Kishen 

6. Socialist Party (Hydera¬ 

bad Struf^gle Committee) : 

7. Abdul Salam ; 

8. Ali Yavar Jung : 

9. K. M. Munshi ; 

10. A. C. Johnson 

11. V. P. Menon : 

12. V. Veerabhadra Rao 
V, Ramachandra Rao 

13. Mir Laik Ali 

14. D. Raghavendra Rao : 

15. Binod U. Rao : 


History of the Freedom 
Struggle in Hyderabad, 

Vol. IV (1921-1947). 

Memoirs of Hyderabad Free¬ 
dom Struggle. 

Popular Prakasan, Bombay, 
1967. 

Hyderabad State Congress. 

A Peep into Hyderabad. 
Deccan Tribune, September, 
1938. 

Forty-five Years A Rebel. 
Deccan Printing Press, Hyde-, 
rabad, (1952). 

The Hyderabad Problem, 1948. 
How, Why and Where of the 
Hyderabad Struggle, Bombay, 
1941. 

Hyderabad in Retrospect. 

Pub : Times of India, 1949. 
The End of an Era, Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 
(1957). 

Mission with Mountbatten, 
Robert Hale Ltd., 1951. 

The Story of the Integration 
of the Indian States, Orient 
Longmans (1956). 

Police Action against 
Hyderabad. 

Tragedy of Hyderabad, 
Pakistan Co-operative Book 
Society, Karachi (1962). 
Misrule of the Nizam, 
Swarajya Press, Madras. 
Hyderabad Reborn. 

I^ub : Information Depart- 


12 
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Telugu 

16. M, Hanumantha Rao ; 

17. K. V. Ranga Reddy : 

18. V. Raniachandra Rao 

V. Veerabhadra Rao 

19. Suravarapu Pratap Reddy : 

Hindi 

20. M. Narendra ; 


21 . 


ment, 1949, Government of 
Hyderabad. 

Tclangana Andhrodyamaniu, 
2 volumes, Hyderabad (1960), 
Sweeya Charitra, Feelkhana, 
Hyderabad (1967). 

Hyderabad Police Charya. 

Raja Bahadur I 'enkata Rama 
Reddi—Jecvitha Charitra. 

Hyderabad Ka Swadhinatha 
Sangarsh Aur Ary a Samaj. 

Pub : Kalicharan Vedic 
Pustakalaya, Begum Bazaar, 
Hyderabad, 1967. 

Sri Ramakrishna Phoot 
Abhinandan Granth. 

Rajasthani Snathik Sangh, 
Hyderabad, 1968. 


The back numbers of the Golconda Patrika, the Praja Sakti 
(Telugu), the Rayyat, the Mushcer-e-Deccan, and the Rahabar-e- 
Deccan (Urdu) throw light on the freedom struggle in Hyderabad. 

Professor M. Venkatarangaiah’s volumes on the Freedom 
Struggle in Andhra Pradesh are the only ones that give us a 
connected history of the freedom movement in Andhra from 
1800 to 1947, Being an eminent professor of history and 
politics, he has dealt with the subject in a rational manner and 
the volumes have the touch of scholarship about them. The aim 
of the Andhra Pradesh State Committee was to publish relevant 
source material. As such. Professor Venkatarangaiah has in¬ 
cluded in his volumes the relevant source material that throws 
light on the nationalist movement in Andhra. These sources are 
well documented. In his editorial comments he has given us a 
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dear and connected picture of the freedom movement in Andhra 
in the context of all-India developments. The sober approach 
of Professor Venkatarangaiah towards the problem will be highly 
appreciated by scholars and will also be of great help to research 
students. 

Sarojini Regani’s Highlight of the Freedom Struggle in 
Andhra Pradesh gives a connected history of the freedom struggle 
in both the Andhra and the Telangana regions up to the time of 
the Police Action. 

Sri A. Kaleshwara Rao, the author of Na Jeevita Katha 
Navyandhramu, was one of the pioneers of the freedom move¬ 
ment in Andhra. In this book that runs into 512 pages he tries 
to give an account of the various events that took place in Andhra 
up to the Salt Satyagraha movement. Being a man who was 
directly involved in almost all the live issues of the state till 
1962, he also mentions later developments. His book helps us 
in understanding the conditions in Andhra and the various move¬ 
ments that took place there in the social and political fields, the 
impact of Gandhiji’s tours on Andhra, etc. This book also serves 
as a basic source book to understand the political and social 
trends in Andhra from 1881 to 1950. The manner of narration 
is very interesting. Sri Rao wrote this book mostly from 
memory. His narration of events, though by and large largely 
correct, sometimes tends to be inaccurate. He calls this work 
an “autobiography”, but the very fact that he also adds the word 
“Navyandhramu” to his “Jeevitakatha” shows that his aim was 
not only to write his autobiiJgraphy but also to speak about the 
new resurgent forces that were in operation in Andhra, and he 
succeeds in conveying the spirit of the times in which he 
lived. 

The autobiography of Sri Konda Venkatappayya, though it 
speaks about the Indian National Congress sessions at Madras, 
the tour of Bipin Chandra Pal in Andhra and the holding of the 
district conferences, gives one a greater insight into the social and 
economic conditions in the country and the activities of the 
Christian missionaries towards the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. He also speaks about the andhrodyamamu in which 
he was greatly interested. 
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Sri Darsi Chenchayya’s book Ncnu-Na Desamu speaks about 
the Gadr Party activities in San I'rancisco, and the Lahore 
Conspiracy Case. He also speaks about the Gadr Part^ activities 
in Germany, Japan and Bangkok, his various terms of imprison¬ 
ment and the prison conditions then prevailing as well as his 
later interest in social reform, and conversion to Communism in 
1940. Though this book does not strictly come under the 
category of books written on the nationalist movement in Andhra, 
yet it is the only book available in Telugu on the Gadr Party, 
written from first hand knowledge. The author also gives us 
his reaction to the political developments in India after 1919. 

Sri G. V. Subba Rao’s book on the life of Gopalakrishnayya 
and his preachings tells about the object in starting the “Goshti”, 
and throws light on the services that Duggirala Gopala Krishnayya 
rendered to the Andhras. 

Sri Gorrepati Venkata Subbaiah’s book on Kasinathuni 
Nageswara Rao Pantulu speaks of the yeoman’s service rendered 
to the country by this builder of Modern Andhra. 

The life of Sitarama Raju published by the Government of 
Andhra Pradesh gives a cogent account of his rebellion, while the 
work of Radha Krishnamoorti, Alanyanilo Viplavamu, narrates 
the events of the life of Sitarama Raju in the form of a historical 
novel. 

The district histories of East and West Krishna give a graphic 
account of the part played by the people of the Krishna district 
in the freedom movement. Manikonda Satyanarayana’s book on 
the Nationalist Movement in the East Krishna district is very 
well presented. Pie divides the national movement into three 
broad periods, e.g., (a) the period of Awakening (1902-1913), 
(b) the First World War and the Plonie Rule Movement of Tilak 
and Besant (1914-1920), and (c) the Gandhian Era (1920- 
1934) ; and under each heading gives a detailed account of the 
part played by the people in the freedom movement and the parti¬ 
cular incidents that took place in the East Krishna district. He 
also gives the photographs of various leaders of East Krishna. 

Komandur Parthasarathi Iyer’s book, the Congress Seva is 
an account of the nationalist movement in the Nellore district. The 
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author was directly involved in the freedom struggle and speaks 
of his colleagues from first hand knowledge. He tries to show 
the unique place of Nellore in the history of Andhra from time 
immemorial. 

N. C. Reddy’s Vikrama Simhapuri Mandali Sarvaswamu also 
contains a chapter on the freedom struggle in the Nellore district. 
Dr. P. Tirumal Rao’s book Gadichina Rajulu speaks of the 1942 
Movement, and of his experiences in prison. He also writes of 
his acquaintance with various political leaders like Rajagopalachari, 
Jayaprakash Narayan, Khasa Subba Rao and others, in a remi¬ 
niscent mood. The flash-back style of narration gives a clear 
picture of the persons he is speaking about with their particular 
idiosyncracies. He also mentions the Cocanada Bomb Case, and 
the patronage extended by some of the zamindars to the national 
movement. 

Vallabhaneni Ranga Devi’s book Navyandhra Dwya Jecvulti 
is a collection of essays on certain leaders of the Kri.shna district 
and of a few of Guntur. The book runs into 402 pages and 
is very brilliantly presented. The first part of the book also 
gives us an account of the freedom movement in the Guntur 
district. 

Chengalva Satyanarayana’s book Andhra Ratnamulu is a 
collection of essays on some of the prominent Andhra leaders. 
Sri Maganti Bapineedu’s book Andhra Veeranganalu is the only 
book available on the part played by the women in Andhra during 
the freedom movement. It gives a districtwise list of women 
freedom-fighters with their photographs. 

The Akhilandhra Veera Sanismarana Kusum<injali, as the 
very name indicates, is a book dedicated to the memory of all 
those patriots who fought for freedom and died during the free¬ 
dom struggle in Andhra. It also gives their photographs and 
details of their lives and careers. 

The Government of Andhra Pradesh’s publication entitled 
the History of the Freedom Struggle in Hyderabad (four 
volumes) is the only book available on the subject from 1800 to 
1947. The fifth volume 1947-52 is still under compilation. 

Setu Madhav Rao Pagdi, the editor of the first three 
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volumes, has taken great pains to collect information about all 
anti-British rebellions in the State, and he strains to give the 
inference by simply narrating the events as they are, *that there 
was an anti-British feeling in Hyderabad which could be treated 
as nationalism. 

One gets ample information from his work about the various 
incidents that took place in Hyderabad, and they constitute basic 
source material for any one who is writing on the history of 
Hyderabad from 1800 to 1920 A.D. 

Dr. N. Ramesan’s work is also of great interest to the students 
‘Of the history of the freedom struggle. It begins from 1920, the 
year when there was a real political awakening in the Hyderabad 
State. 

Swami Ramananda Tirtha’s Memoirs of Hyderabad Freedom 
Struggle is of immense value. But one wishes that the Swamiji 
had given details of the various events in a chronological 
manner. 

G. Ramachar’s book on the Hyderabad State Congress gives 
an account of the corres^xindence between the Congress Secretary 
and the Hyderabad Government for the lifting of the ban ; it 
gives a clear insight into the mind of the Hyderabad Government. 
A Peep into Hyderabad Deccan by Jamnalal Bajaj sj>eaks of the 
handicaps from which the Hindus were suffering in the Hyderabad 
State. 

Sri Kishen’s book Forty-five Years a Rebel is not cogently 
presented. The style and the events narrated are in a rambling 
manner. But it narrates certain interesting events like the 
Razakar attack on the Nawab of Chattari. 

The Flyderabad Problem, published by the Hyderabad 
branch of the Socialist Party of India, gives a vivid picture of the 
feudal conditions in the Hyderabad State. It also speaks about 
the Communist Party of Hyderabad. 

Abdul Salam's book How, Why and Where of the Hyderabad 
Struggle, though an adverse criticism of the Arya Samaj Move¬ 
ment, incidentally throws light on the conditions in the State and 
the points at issue. 

The work Hyderabad in Retrospect speaks of the short¬ 
sighted policy of the Hyderabad Government in not acceding to 
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India. It also gives an account of the rise of the Ittehad-ul- 
Muslimeen party, the Razakar Rule and the Police Action against 
Hyderabad. The views expressed are balanced and fair. 

K. M. Munshi’s The End of an Era tells us about his attitude 
towards the people and events in Hyderabad while he was the 
Agent-General there. He also gives a graphic account of the 
dangerous times in which they lived in Hyderabad. His depiction 
of Mir Laik Ali's character is very interesting. He also gives a 
vivid account of the part he played during those crucial days that 
led to the Police Action. 

A. Campbell Johnson’s Mission with Mounthatten tells us 
about the negotiations carried on by Mounthatten with the 
Hyderabad Government. His reference to the performance of 
the Hyderabad Government delegates as a Comic opera is highly 
amusing. This book also throws light on the viceroyalty and 
governor-generalship of Lord Mounthatten. V. P. Menon’s Inte¬ 
gration of the Indian States, while telling us about the part played 
by Sardar Patel in bringing about the integration of the Indian 
States, incidentally also refers to the negotiations with the 
Hyderabad State. 

V. Veerabhadra Rao and Ramachandra Rao’s book on Police 
Action against Elyderahad is a first-hand account of the events that 
led to the Police Action, and the strategy adopted by the nationa¬ 
lists to fight against the Razakars who dominated the Nizam’s 
Government. 

Mir Laik Ali’s book. Tragedy of Hyderabad, published 
from Karachi, tries to explain the events from his own point of 
view. His attempt to minimise the Razakar activities, and to 
depict them as innocent volunteers going about in a pomjxius 
manner is hardly convincing. 

Dr. Raghavendra Rao’s Misrule of the Nizam is a condemna¬ 
tion of the Nizam’s rule, while Vinod U. Rao’s Hyderabad 
Reborn tells about the administrative reorganisation in the State 
during the first six months after the Police Action. Madapati 
Hanumanth Rao’s Telangana Andhrodyamaniu (2 volumes) is 
a very good, and authentic work on the Andhra Jana Sangh and 
the Andhra Mahasabha activities. It gives us a vivid picture of 
the feudal conditions in the Telangana villages. The spread of 
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the Library movement, and the troubles faced by the Andhra 
Jana Sangh and the Andhra Mahasabha leaders in trying to lull 
the Government’s suspicions are all described in detail in the first 
volume, while the second volume gives an account of the various 
resolutions" passed at the various Andhra Mahasabha meetings, 
and their special features. He also narrates the split that took 
place between the Communist and the Nationalist wings of the 
Andhra Mahasabha. 

Sri Madapati Hanumanth Rao’s work is a basic source book 
for understanding the social, cultural and political movements in 
Telangana. 

K. V. Ranga Reddi’s autobiography {Sweeyacharitra) is 
also very useful for understanding the events that took place in 
Telangana from 1920 to 1962. He also throws light on the tussle 
in the State Congress leadership and interprets it from his own 
angle. 

Pandit Narenderji’s book Hyderabad ka Sivadhinatha 
Sangarsh, Aur Ary a Samaj gives an account of the part played by 
the Arya Samaj in Hyderabad and the sacrifices they made for 
the cause of the freedom of Hyderabad. 

Sri Ramakrishna Dhoot’s Abhinandan Granth eulogises the 
services rendered by Sri Dhoot to the cause of the freedom 
movement in Hyderabad, 


IV 

Apart from the above-mentioned books on the subject the 
unpublished source material pertaining to the national movement 
in Andhra Pradesh is very vast. As far as the Andhra region 
is concerned, the confidential files of the Home department, the 
fortnightly C.I.D. Reports on men and matters, the editorials in 
the contemporary newspapers and the District Collectors’ reports 
on the freedom movement from 1921 to 1931 are very useful. 
These are available in the Madras State Archives and also in the 
Archives of the Government of Andhra Pradesh. Apart from 
this, the back-numbers of the newspapers published at the time 
of the national movement are also helpful to us in following 
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the course of this movement. The back-numbers of the Hindu, 
the Krishna Patrika, and the Andhra Fatrika will be of immense 
value as source material for compiling the history of the freedom 
movement in the Andhra region. The back-numbers of the Hindu 
and the Krishna Patrika are available in their respective offices. 
Micro-film copies of the Hindu are also available at the National 
Archives, New Delhi, and the Madras State Archives. 

Regarding the freedom movement in the Hyderabad State, 
the Hyderabad Residency Records from 1800 to 1921 are very 
useful in knowing the various developments in the State, d'hese 
are available in the National Archives, New Delhi. The Records 
after 1920-21 are not, however, available there. 

The confidential files of the Constitutional Affairs Depart¬ 
ment, available at the State Archives, Hyderabad, are also useful 
in the construction of the history of the nationalist movement in 
Telangana. Files from 1921 to 1946 are available at the State 
Archives, Hyderabad, but these files are all mixed up and not 
properly arranged. One has to wade through a lot of files 
and spend a considerable amount of time for picking up the 
particular file one wants. Quite a few files pertaining to the 
Laik Ali regime, and the Razakar activities seem to have been 
destroyed. 

The Home Department files of the Government of Hyderabad 
at the Andhra Pradesh Secretariat throw light on the State 
Congress, the Communist movement and the Razakar activities 
in the State. But, unfortunately, these files are all scattered and 
not properly indexed and catalogued, with the result that one is 
not in a position to speak precisely on the extent to which these 
files are useful in compiling the history of the freedom movement 
in not only the Telangana region but also the Hyderabad State 
as a whole. 

The back-numbers of the Golconda Patrika, the Rayyat, the 
Musheer-e-Deccan, and the Rahabar-e-Deccan also help us a 
great deal in understanding the various developments in the 
Nationalist movement. The Golconda Patrika ceased publication 
from 1965 onwards, but its back-numbers are available to the 
students of history at its office. The back-numbers of the 
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Rahabar-e-Deccan are available at the State Archives, 
Hyderabad. 


V 

it should be remembered, while speaking about the national 
movement in the Andhra region, that the books so far available 
deal only with the developments in the coastal Andhra districts. 
One does not know much about the details of the movement in 
the Rayalaseema area (Ceded Districts). This defect has to be 
remedied. The various written historiographic material available 
so far covers only the political events. An interpretation of 
these political events in the context of the social and economic 
condition has yet to be attempted. 

Regarding the development of the nationalist movement in 
the Telangana region, a comprehensive work giving a complete 
picture of the part played by the Andhra Mahasabha, the State 
Congress, ami the Communist Party is yet to come out. 

Scholars interested in the study of the nationalist movement 
in Andhra Pradesh must make an assiduous attempt to bring 
out a rational history of the movement on the lines suggested 
above. 
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12 • Tamilnadu 


Dk. N. Subraiimanian 
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I 

The year A.D. 1857 witnessed a mutiny among the Indian 
sepoys, which on the way mobilised the co-operation of certain 
princely interests and almost succeeded in paralysing the British 
Government for some time. But that event had little echo in 
Tamilnad, from where, in fact, the Madras-based regiments- 
proceeded to suppress the mutiny in the trans-Vindhyan India. 
Faith in violence and mutiny as useful instruments for the over¬ 
throw of foreign rule was shaken when Kattabomman and his 
associates in the far south were hanged or otherwise removed 
from the scene at the beginning of the nineteenth century ; and 
it was practically stifled when the Vellore rebellion, which was an 
anticipation and a rehearsal of 1857, also failed. There were some 
good reasons for this state of affairs here. Tamilnad (the 
southern part of the Madras Presidency) was enclosed between* 
Travancore in the southwest (which had become an ally of the 
British) and Mysore in the northwest (which had been taken 
over during Bentinck’s Governor-Generalship). Tanjore and 
Arcot were divested of princely government and included in the- 
Presidency, but this did not leave any bitterness behind com¬ 
parable to that of Cawnpore or of Jhansi ; there was no suzerain 
power similar to the Moghul Emperor which could feel the loss 
of imperial status and chafe under foreign rule ; so that when 
the drums of revolt sounded in the north, a strange silence- 
prevailed in the south. The peasantry in Tamilnad had been 
reasonably settled by the Ryotwari arrangement of Munro and 
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the bleesings of the peace that followed the depredations of the 
Mysore (Sultan’s) cavalry on the Coromandel plains were 
thankfully remembered and there was no countervailing force 
to reduce this gratitude. 

This combination of circumstances and attitudes determined 
the nature and extent of the freedom movement in Tamilnad. 
Before the formation of the Madras Presidency in 1802, the 
only considerable resistance to British arms in Tamilnad was the 
Polygar revolt, and after the Vellore rebellion serious opposition 
to the British rule did not develop in this part of the country. 
In 1857, therefore, Tamilnad kept practically aloof from the 
Revolt. 

The tradition of opposition to established British rule was 
so weak in Tamilnad that even at the height of the earlier 
terrorist activity or the later Civil Disobedience movement in 
the north, the Tamil south was enthusiastic more about constitu¬ 
tional agitation than about these activities. There was no 
serious tradition of terrorist violence except for the Ashe murder 
incident in 1911 or repetitive Civil Disobedience postures like the 
Vedaranyam salt march organised by C. Rajagopalachari or 
participation in all-India struggles like the boycott of foreign 
goods or of the Simon Commission. More peaceful activities, 
under the all-India leadership of Gandhi or the local versions of 
that leadership, like picketing of toddy shops, turning the charkha 
and wearing the khaddar were quite popular in the south. Tamil¬ 
nad, still largely orthodox in its faith and behaviour, has mostly 
behaved differently from the north and its nationalist exuberance 
has been consistently less flamboyant. 

There is a criticism that Tamilnad had not made a serious 
contribution to the literature on the Revolt of 1857 or even to 
the events of later days, and the south has produced more distin¬ 
guished liberals than nationalists of an extreme persuasion. This 
is true only as a broad generalisation. Between 1900 and 1920 
there was a certain revolutionary urge among those who desired to 
save the Hindu traditional (Sanatana) way of life from the impact 
of the West, as in the case of Vanchinathan who murdered Ashe, 
the District Magistrate of Tinnevelly, and then killed himself. 
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or who were impressed by B. G. Tilak’s brand of nationalism, 
like the Tamil poet Subrahmanya Bharati, or V, V. Subrahmanya 
Iyer, or who wished to resuscitate the ancient glories pi Tamil- 
nad and were steeped in a knowledge of the language and litera¬ 
ture of the region like V. O. Chidambaram Pillai. But after 
the emergence of Gandhi as a national leader and the propaga¬ 
tion of his pacific doctrines, whatever anti-Government violence 
had been noticeable in Tamilnad earlier soon disappeared. The 
tradition of council-entry and enthusiastic working of the con¬ 
stitutional reforms made by the British Government was power¬ 
ful in Tamilnad where the Montford reforms were worked by 
the Justice Party and the 1935 constitution was very ably worked 
in Madras under the leadership of C. Rajagopalachari, and since 
independence Mardas has seen enviable pcditical stability. 


II 

Comprehensive historical literature on the nationalist move¬ 
ment in Tamilnad is scanty. The reason is that the movement 
has been fairly continuous from 1885, when the Indian National 
Congress was founded, to 1947, when the Indian Dominion was 
created, though different phases of that movement are discer¬ 
nible. Still attempts to consolidate the information on this move¬ 
ment were not lacking. P. Sitaramiah’s History of the Congress 
is one such ; and the latest and the last volume on the ‘Political 
and Cultural History of India’, edited by Dr. R. C. Majumdar, 
tells in fletail the story of this movement. But comprehensive 
texts like these do not devote much space or attention to regional 
events and are concerned with the totality of the nationalist 
movement. So necessarily one has to search for such literature 
within Tamilaham. Even including books and articles written 
in English as well as in Tamil, the total is not very impressive. 
So a more inclusive definition of ‘historical writing on nation¬ 
alist movement’ is being given here; i.e., not only literature on 
the movement but literature which is part of the movement like 
Subrahmanya Bharati’s poems which created the emotional fervour 
needed to mobilise nationalist sentiment. The contemporary con- 
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tribution to journals like Tiru. Vi. Ka’s articles in his Navasakti 
belong also to this category. So in the following acco-unt of 
the historical writings on the nationalist movement in Tamilnad 
both these categories are included. Even so the paucity of such 
writings will be evident, because the progressive tendency of 
the nationalist movement was to become proletarian and mass- 
based, while some of the intellectuals who led the movement 
were naturally far too busy to find time to devote to the writing 
of history. The professional historian who was not actively 
involved in nationalist activities perhaps considered them to be 
part of a far too recent movement for him to write about. Thus 
we have, except in very few cases, to treat practically original 
sources as secondary historical writings. 

Institutions which were established with the specific object 
of promoting patriotic ideals and inducing nationalist activities 
like the Madras Mahajana Sabha founded as early as 1881— 
four years before the Indian National Congress was started— 
have not maintained sufficient records to help us to write their 
histories in detail. This .Sabha was founded by G. Subrah- 
manya lyer^ one of the founders of the Indian National Congress, 
and it was a fore-runner to the national organisation. The 
accounts and reviews one gets in the contemjxirary newspai>ers 
are all the information on such subjects. The Madras Swadeshi 
Sangam, started earlier than the Mahajana Sabha, too has left 
nothing but its name behind. The Hindu in English, and the 
Swadcsaniitran in Tamil, daily newspapers edited by G. Subrah- 
manya Iyer, played a prominent role in building up a national 
consciousness. G. Subrahmanya Iyer who left no literature of 
the movement apart from his editorials in the newspapers he 
edited played no mean role in placing the movement on a truly 
national footing. He had the unique credit of having spoken 
first on the first resolution moved in the first .session of the 
Indian National Congress at Bombay in 1885 ; and the Tamils 
had played a significant part in sponsoring the Congress move¬ 
ment. Another great event which got only editorial comment 
in the contemporary newspapers and which, therefore, for want 
of historical recording, has usually been overlooked, occurred 
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in 1884, a year before the Congress officially met in Bombay ; in 
December, 1884, seventeen leaders including Subrahmanya Iyer 
(later knighted), P. Anantacharlu, P. Rangaiah Naidif, G. Sub¬ 
rahmanya Iyer, Kesave Pillai, Professor Sundararama Iyer and 
others, met in the residence of Dewan Bahadur Raghunatha Rao. 
The meeting resolved that a ‘Congress’ of nationalists should 
meet in 1885 at Poona ; but as epidemic cholera broke out at 
Poona, the Congress met at Bombay, and that was the first 
session of the Indian National Congress. Even these historic 
events have been poorly recorded, and are therefore not as well 
known as they deserve to be. 

If it is permissible to suppose that although leaders from 
Tamilnad espoused the cause of nationalism wherever it might 
have originated, their main contribution belongs to the realm of 
politics in Tamilnad. The presidential addresses delivered by the 
Tamihans who presided over some sessions of the Indian 
National Congress may be said to have reflected the Tamilian 
political feelings and so were part of the literature on the subject. 
They made authoritative statements on the current political 
situations, and so an authentic literature. P. Anantacharlu was 
the first Tamilian to preside over the Indian National Congress 
and he did so at Nagpur in 1891 (VII session). In the 23rd 
Congress held at Mardas, K. Krishnaswami Rao welcoming 
the delegates said, “If disloyalty means the desire of the subver¬ 
sion of the British rule, I most emphatically deny the existence 
of any disloyalty except perhaps in the minds of a few thought¬ 
less, insane, mischievous and anarchically minded persons.” 
This may be taken to be truly representative of the prevailing 
idea about terrorism and violence. This shows why the short 
spell of terrorism exemplified by the Ashe murder soon passed 
away and was never again tolerated, especially after the advent 
of Gandhi. Annie Besant’s presidential address delivered in 
Calcutta (32nd session) in 1917 popularised the Home Rule 
idea and with the enormous prestige which she had earned due 
to her incarceration at Ooty, the address was a turning point in 
the nationalist movement as it drew attention to the extent to 
which the British Indian Government would go to put down 
nationalism in India. C. Vijayaraghavachariar and S. Srinivasa 
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Iyengar presided over the 35th (1920) and the 41st (1926) 
sessions of the Congress at Nagpur and Gauhati respectively, 
and the latter spoke about the inadmissibility of the composition 
of the Simon Commission ; the same theme was developed by 
C. N. Muthuranga Mudaliar who, in 1927, welcoming the 
delegates said that the boycott of the Simon Commission was due 
to the ‘British betrayal after the war’. So the minds of the 
leaders had been working on different lines even in regard to 
the same situations, though their verdicts were the same. 

One of the earliest journals started in Tamilnad and 
devoted mostly to the propagation of nationalist ideals was the 
India in Tamil, edited by Subrahmanya Bharati. He was the 
virtual editor of the journal^ while another person was declared 
as editor, and the latter was once arrested for publishing 
‘seditious material’. This persuaded Bharati to seek refuge in, 
Pondicherry where he began editing the India. But the British 
government of India banned in 1909 the entry of that journal 
into India and so he had to give up that journal. All this 
happened before Aravinda Ghose reached Pondicherry. One of 
the close associates of Bharati, V. O. Chidambaram Pillai, 
started a Patriot’s Association in Tirunelveli, and spread the 
political principles of B. G. Tilak. The writings of Subrah¬ 
manya Bharati clearly indicate his preference for Tilak as an 
aggressive nationalist. V. O. Chidambaram Pillai was a disciple 
of Tilak, and he believed in strong action against the British in 
India in contrast to the constitutional methods then advocated by 
most politicians. Bharati’s poems, some of them frankly patrio¬ 
tic and some allegorical in their significance, breathe the spirit 
of stro-ng nationalism and an emotional approach to politics was 
clearly preferred by him. The series of lectures which Bepin 
Chandra Pal delivered at Madras in 1907 enthused the young 
Tamils of those times so much that the British Government of 
India felt it necessary to remove B. C. Pal from Madras. Bharati 
was one of those who were deeply influenced by those lectures. 
The articles in nationalist journals as well as the lectures were 
usually inflammatory and not documented, for the anxiety was 
more to educate the masses into the nationalist point of view 
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than to be academically correct. The ‘Drain Theory’ and the 
idea that native Indian handicrafts and rural industries had 
been ruined by the industrialised British were the dominant 
themes in the earliest period, while later ‘Swarajya as a 
birthright’, a point made by Tilak, became the common refrain. 

An attempt was made by the Ganesh and Co., an enterprising 
publishing firm in Mardas, to present to the Tamil reading 
public the picture of British commercial exploitation of India in 
the Tamil book Indiyavum Snya Atchiyuni (India and self-rule), 
publii^hed early in the first decade of the }>resent century. It had 
a foreword by Sir S. Subrahrnanya Iyer, a retired judge of the 
Madras High Court. The publishers took care to keep the author 
anonymous, but it was known to the Government that the author 
was N. Balarama Iyer, Tamil Pandit, Cuddalore High vSchcol. 
The author for fear of Government action stayed in Ikjndicherry 
for a few months incognito and returned to Cuddalore after the 
Government had dropped all action against the publication. The 
book contained substantial data trying to prove the commercial 
hardships endured by India under British rule at that time. 
Pondicherry was the haven of many such nationalists. And it 
is to be noted that many nationalists of the earlier period were 
Tamil scholars like Bharati, V. O. Chidambaram Pillai, V. V. 
Subramanya Iyer and so forth ; and as is evident from the note 
found on Vanchinathan, who murdered Ashe, the District 
Magistrate, in 1911, they thought terrorism was a suitable 
weapon for the saving of the Samtana Dharma (Traditional 
Hinduism) from ‘Mlechcha impertinence’. But the book 
mentioned above contented itself with statistical data for proving 
British commercial intentions in India. Tilak supplied the 
enthusiasm for this group of agitators. But when Annie Besant 
took an active part in Indian politics and operated through the 
Home Rule League she had founded in 1913, the entire charac¬ 
ter of the nationalist movement in Tamilnad changed. 

Mrs. Annie Besant had arrived in India in 1893 ; but it was 
only in 1914 that she started the English journal Commonweal, 
and simultaneously the other and more famous New India. 
Through the columns of these journals Besant placed before the 
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country her political programme and won many allies. In 1917 
she became the President of the Indian National Congress at Cal¬ 
cutta. The Indian Review of G. A. Natesan was a very 
important journal which published worthwhile political articles 
written by eminent publicists of those times. G. A. Natesan 
was himself a liberal nationalist, and his publications of the lives 
of the chief nationalists and other i>ublic men were widely read 
by an eager public. The Indian Review, modelled on The Modern 
Review of Ramananda Chatter]i^ was an institution by itself. 
G.A. Natesan published in the Indian Review in 1922 an article 
entitled ‘The Premier’s Betrayal’ wherein he criticised the inade¬ 
quacy of the British constitutional settlement of 1919 ; but on 
the subject of the British a>nstitutional concessions to India, V.S. 
S. Sastriar had set forth his ideal of Dominion Status for India 
within the British Commonwealth, even in 1917, in a pamphlet 
entitled Self-epovcrnment under the British Flag. This pamphlet 
was the first of a series called ‘political pamphlets’ published 
from Allahabad. 

Aravinda Ghose wrote on an allied subject, War and self- 
determination, four essays which were collected and published by 
S. R. Murthy and Co. in Madras in 1920. But V.S.S. Sastriar 
warned against the adoption of extreme methods of agitation, 
either of the Gandhian or of the revolutionary pattern, and wrote 
in 1920 in the Indian Review, warning against ‘The Danger 
Ahead’ ; while in 1923 he placed before the public ‘Our plan for 
Swaraj’, i.e., ‘the Dominion Status for India’, again through 
the columns of the Indian Reinew. As late as 1927 when the 
memories of the visit of the Simon Commission were still fresh 
and bitter S. Srinivasa Iyengar who presided over the Gauhati 
Congress in 1926, .wrote on ‘The Failure of Dyarchy’ in the 
Indian Review (1927). 

In the days of Civil Disobedience (1920-1924) the liberals 
like V.S.S. Sastriar wrote strongly against direct action and 
tried simultaneously to persuade the British Government to be 
more liberal in their constitutional concessions. His article on 
‘Duty Before the Country’, stressing these points was published in 
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the Indian Review (1923). The faith which the Indian politicians 
had in the Labour Government of Ramsay McDonald and their 
disappointment at the behaviour of that Governmefit prompted 
S. Satyamurthy, an eloquent Congressman, to write on ‘India 
and the Labour Government’ in the Indian Review (1929). 

Gandhi's advent in Indian politics put the nation as a whole 
above particular parties and the party he led came to be identi¬ 
fied with the nation. It also looked as if he had no faith in 
party politics. N. Subrahmanya Iyer’s ‘Party Politics in India’ 
(1920) and Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer’s ‘Liberal Party and its 
Task’ (1921) appeared in the Indian Review ; and the role of 
political parties in Indian political life came to be reviewed. The 
Communal problem, especially the Hindu-Muslim tension, was 
discussed by S. Srinivasa Iyengar in his ‘Hindu-Muslirn Unity’ 
in the Indian Review (1928). In 1942 when Gandhi made the 
‘Quit India’ demand and Jinnah was more than ever firm about 
Pakistan, the whole question of India being two nations was 
discussed in the book Are We Tzuo Nations ? (1942) by M. S. 
Vairanna Pillai. Of course, Rajaji offered his solution to the 
problem in his The Way Out, published by the Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press in 1944. 

The earlier phase of the nationalist movement in Tamilnad 
was dominated not only by lawyer-politicians but by Tamil 
scholars like Tiru. Vi. Kalyanasundara Mudaliar. He edited the 
Desa Bhaktan (‘The Patriot’) for two and a half years from 
1917 ; after he gave it up, V.V.S. Iyer edited that journal for a 
year and the journal ended then, Tim. Vi. Ka. Mudaliar 
himself edited the Navasakti after he parted from the Desa 
Bhaktan and through the columns of this new journal he 
expressed his views on politics and social reform and the 
improvement of the conditions of labour. He explained to 
the Tamils the Gandhian movement in his ‘Human life and 
Mahatma Gandhi’ (Tamil). Even at the turn of the century 
Tamil scholarly interest in nationalist politics was amply 
exemplified by two poetical works of considerable size, the 
Tilakar Manmiyam and the Gandhi Puranam, written by the 
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poetess Achalambikai Ammaiyar who was eulogised as the 
‘Auvaiyar of modern times’ by Tiru. Vi. Ka. himself. 

Miss Mayo’s controversial book The Mother India provoked 
many rejoinders from Tamilnad of which C. S. Ranga Iyer's 
Father India (1927), G. A. Natesan’s ‘Mayo’s Mother India’, 
published in the Indian Review (1927), and K. Natarajan’s Miss 
Mayo’s Mother India : A Rejoinder (1930) published by G. A. 
Natesan and Co. are some important examples. 

The hidian Review was started by G. A. Natesan in 1900 
as a magazine devoted to the discussion of all topics of interest. 
G. A. Natesan was a publisher of great reputation, and the bio¬ 
graphies of eminent men published by him are still valuable 
source material for the hi.story of the nationalist movement of 
those times, llie Ganesh and Co. also published nationalist 
literature and their scries on Indian Nation Builders (1909) gives 
biographical sketches of important nationalists, d'hey also brought 
out the Indian Demand for Home Ride (1918) and the Origin, 
History and Objects of Home Rule (1888). 

All this literature on the Home Rule movement was inspired 
by Mrs. Annie Besant. Her book, How India Wrought Her 
Freedom, was published by the Theosophical Publishing House 
(1915) and it told the story of the Indian National Congress. 
These publishers brought out India’s Awakening (1906), The 
Birth of New India (1917), The Future of Indian Politics 
(1922), The Future of Young India (1915), and India: A 
Nation (1930) by the same author ; while another of her books, 
India, Bond or Free : A World Problem (1926), was published 
by G. P. Putnam, London. Her book, A Nation Fights (1918), 
was brought out as no. 17 of the ‘New India Political Pamphlets’, 
A series of similar publications was brought out as the ‘National 
Plome Rule Pamphlets’. When serious differences between Mrs. 
Besant and the Gandhian group arose, she wrote her The 
Parting of the Way in 1919 ; she explained the need for Home 
Rule of her definition in her Why India Demands Home Rule 
(1927), and when things had changed in 1928, she wrote another 
work Sh(dl India Live or Die ? Her preference for Dominion 
Status to full freedom was undisguised ; and some of her liberal 
admirers like Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer wrote on ‘Indian States and 
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Dominion Status’ (1929) in the Indian Review) Mrs. Besant 
herself wrote on ‘India’s Struggle to Achieve Dominion Status’ 
(1932). V. S. Ramaswami Sastri also wrote, in* the Indian 
Review, on 'Dominion Status, the War and India’ (1939). 

Gandhi’s leadership of the Indian National Congress was 
applauded by many, but looked upon apprehensively by a few 
of whom Mrs. Besant was one. She wrote in 1920 on Gandhian 
non-cooperation or Shall India Commit Suicide ? Gandhi’s political 
philosophy was analysed and commented upon critically, as early 
as 1922, by M. Ratnaswami, and he has a chapter on ‘Gandhi’s 
non-violent non-co-operation’ in his book The Making of the State 
(1932). M. S. Vairanna Pillai wrote a book on Mahatma Gandhi 
for the Millions (1949) ; and K. S. Venkataramani who spot¬ 
lighted the problems of the rural p(Jor and their relation to national 
politics in his Kandan, the Patriot and Murugan, the Tiller, wrote 
in 1948 after Gandhi’s death, on After Gandhi, Our Problems. 

The nationalist literature produced in Tamilnad did not relate 
merely to political problems of an agitational nature. Basic 
questions like the rights and duties of citizens in a free India were 
discussed by statesmen like Sastri who redelivered his Kamala 
lectures on ‘The Indian Citizen’ in Madras and a similar theme was 
the subject of S. Satyainurthy’s Rights of Citizens (1919). The 
Ganesh and Co. published instructive political literature by T. L. 
Vasvani like Gospel of Freedom (1921), Birthright (1922), 
Builders of Tomorrow (1922) and India in Chains, all of which 
were written in a philosophical vein. 

Some works by contemporary politicians were concerned with 
Gandhi’s constructive programme. S. Srinivasa Iyengar touched 
upon khaddar and untouchability in his presidential address at 
Gauhati (1926). C. S. Srinivasachari’s ‘Salt Tax Under British 
Rule’ published in the Indian Review (1930) had immediate re¬ 
levance. G. A. Natesan had earlier (1931) published a paper on 
the Swadeshi movement, and C. Rajagopalachari wrote on the 
history and object of the untouchability abolition and temple entry 
bills in 19.33. He also wrote Amhedkar Refuted and it went 
into the second edition in 1946. S. R. Venkataraman’s Temple 
Entry Legislation was published by Bharat Devi Publishers in 
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1946. T. S. Avinashilingam’s Understanding Basic Education 
(1957) related to the Gandhian educational system, and was 
written by one who had experience in operating that system. 

The biographies and autobiographies of some leading nationa¬ 
lists constitute secondary and primary source material for the 
history of the period. G. A. Natesan brought out Mrs. Besanfs 
Life in 1908 ; C. Jinarajadasa wrote on the late Dr. Besant in the 
Indian Review (1933), and G. S. Arundale wrote his ‘Biography 
of Dr. Besant’, an article in the Indian Review (1934). C. P. 
Ramaswami Iyer’s biography of Annie Besant is the latest on the' 
subject from a Tamilian. K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar’s The Story 
of a Decade of Indian Politics was published in 1939. V. S. S. 
Sastriar’s biography by P. Kodanda Rao is authentic and touching. 
G. A. Natesan’s ‘Lala Lajpat Rai’ (1928) in the Indian Review 
is useful for facts. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri edited The Speeches 
and Writings of Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer—the Great Liberal ; 
Va. Ramaswami Iyengar’s biography of Subrahmanya Bharati 
and Tiru. Vi. Ka.’s autobiography are in Tamil and give us 
valuable knowledge of the personalities and times concerned. 


Ill 

The history of the freedom movement in Tamilnad, if it is 
to be written from authoritative sources, will depend for its earlier 
phase of resistance to the East India Company on the Company 
records and local legendary accounts. The Company records 
consist of not only official correspondence with the British Home 
authorities but also local resolutions and orders of the Governor- 
in Council in I'ort St. George. 

The legends particularly those of Kattabomman, Umaitturai, 
etc., are broadly indicative of the general trends of resistance, but 
these must be cautiously used in detail. For the later period, i.e., 
the post-Mutiny era of the movement, archival material again is 
dependable and considerable ; and in the Madras Archives we 
have well-arranged and valuable source-material for recent history. 
It would not be quite correct to say that this material, consisting 
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largely of British Governmental records, could be partisan ; for 
they are all contemporary correspondence, and so, while some 
judgements, conclusions and inferences could well be 'from the 
British point of view, the data could not have been fabricated. 
Hence they still constitute reliable source material. 

Since nationalist literature partakes of the nature of the 
nationalist movement itself, the source material for both suffer 
from similar disabilities, like certain papers in the Archives 
being marked ‘confidential’, and the iK)Ssibility of embarassing 
material being destroyed. In the case of nationalist literature of 
a historical nature, very often the original sources, namely, the 
books themselves are lost, and being of transient importance to 
the non-specialist, are rarely reprinted. No doubt, their value 
could be merely contemporary, but still to the student of history, 
in the absence of other dependable sources, these are of some 
importance. 

We hear often of books which have been discarded from the 
older libraries, and are not reprinted and hence not available for 
consultation. Of the two kinds of writings pertaining to the 
nationalist movement, one is made up of contemporary writings 
which may be considered to be part of the movement like 
Subrahmanya Bharati’s Namakkul or Ramalingam’s verses and 
the other are strictly speaking historical writings on the move¬ 
ment like the political biographies published by G. A. Natesan 
and Co.,-and the Ganesh and Co., Madras. Of course among 
attempts to popularise and not necessarily to instruct, could be 
mentioned the still current and attractive literary mode ; the 
ballad which, in verse, keeps up a highly varnished account of 
political happenings or personalities, like Kottamangalam Subbu’s 
Gandhi Mahan Kathai which is not dissimilar to the earlier 
Kattabomman ballads of a heroic nature. 

Statesmen, politicians and other publicists who played some 
role or other in the struggle for freedom have left behind their 
reactions and observations in the shape of pamphlets and books 
which often constitute extremely reliable literature on the move¬ 
ment. The newspapers which were established in the nineteenth 
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century like the English language dailies, the Hindu and the 
Madras Mail, the Tamil daily the Swadesamitran and the weekly 
Ananda Vikatan are a fruitful source of historical material for 
understanding the nationalist movement. Secondary sources like 
recent publications dealing with the Indian nationalist activities, 
as a single movement of an all-India nature, deal sparsely with the 
events relating to any particular region, and hence are of limited 
value to the study of the literature concerning the movement in its 
regional aspects. 

In regard to Tamilnad, the quantum of source material under 
any of the above categories is limited by the rather subdued nature 
of the freedom movement in this part of the country. 


IV 

The different aspects of the Indian nationalist movement have 
not been equally portrayed by the available literature on the sub¬ 
ject. 'J’he earliest phase of the nationalist movement in Tamilnad, 
characterised by the establishment of the Mahajana Sabha in 
1881, did not generate an appropriate political literature to 
spread the objectives of the Sabha. After 1885 when the Indian 
National Congress was organised, its centre of gravity moved 
with the venue of meeting touching Madras once in a while. The 
presidential addresses of the Congress Presidents usually dealt 
with all-India problems and left detailed regional problems to be 
taken care of at the local level. But till the Provincial Congress 
Committees were set up, there was no forum or organisation to 
attend to regional political problems ; and even after that, these 
committees do not seem to have maintained their official records 
in a manner helpful to students of the nationalist movement in 
general. 

A very useful source of contemporary or recent political 
history usually is the personal diaries of the leading politicians 
or the personal correspondence of public men. In Europe and 
the United States the family papers constitute a very common 
and fruitful source of history. This source does not exist in 
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sufficient abundance in India, and therefore in Tamilnad ; and 
even if it is available in small numbers, it has not yet been fully 
collected and utilised. * 

An outstanding example of the speeches and writings of 
an illustrious Tamil is the recently published work on Sir P. S. 
Sivaswami Iyer, the Great Liberal. Private papers of eminent 
men like the Rt. Hon’ble V, S. Srinivasa Sastriar or C. Vijaya- 
raghavachariar yet remain to be edited and published. This 
source surely has not been utilised to any significant extent. 

Many leading Tamils have not written their autobiographies, 
though V. S. S. Sastriar has noted down his reminiscences (‘If 
1 lived again’) in d’amil in the Szvadcsamitran. Tiru. V. 
Kalyanasundara Miidaliar has written his autobiography in 
'I'amil ; Subrahmania Bharatiar has left some valuable notes 
relating to events in his life; but the typical autobiography is 
that of Mrs. Annie Bezant whose life covers much more than 
her activities in India. Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer’s biography 
<if Besanl and sketches of events in his life and P. Kodanda 
Rao’s biography of V. S. S. Sastriar are rare sources for bio- 
grajihical material which give us an intimate look at the events 
of those times. But this kind of material relates almost 
exclusively to the liberals and pre-Gandhian nationalists. 

d'he lack of these sources curtails the historian’s resources 
and such areas as have been affected by such lack of sources also 
remain poorly recorded or represented. 
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Professor P. S. Velayudhan 
{Calicut) 


I 

Politically, Kerala was composed of three units at the 
beginning- of the nineteenth century,—Britisli Malabar in the north, 
directly ruled by the British, which became part of the Madras 
Presidency in 1800, and the princely states of Cochin and 
Travancore ruled by native Maharajas under British Para- 
mountcy. Each of these units had separate political develop¬ 
ments and distinctive freedom movements of their own. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century, though freedom 
movement in the strict sense of the term was more or less absent, 
very important and progressive changes had taken place in the 
social, economic, religious and political spheres of Kerala. The 
Governments of the day passed certain progressive legislations 
which set the ball of reform rolling. With the promulgation of 
every act and proclamation, freedom trickled down little by little, 
and “every thing from above and nothing from the people below’' 
was the order of the day. 

Foreign rule seemed to be beneficial to the socially oppressed 
classes. Alien domination by a superior race was responsible for 
the speedy emancipation of slaves, and gave the society in general 
the benefit of the rule of law. 

These reforms were evidently beneficial to the lower classes 
who were socially, economically and politically downtrodden, but 
the upper classes looked upon them with disapproval, and this led 
to occasional conflict. Nevertheless, their attitude gradually 
mellowed into one of sympathy and co-operation. This led to a 
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social renaissance and the rise of social reformers who worked 
for the cause of social emancipation. 

In Travancore, before the middle of the nineteenth century^ 
several invidious social customs had been eradicated which served 
as a stepping stone for further reform in the direction of social 
equality. The lower classes were allowed to wear gold and 
silver ornaments without paying the fedual cess of atiyara. 
Poll-tax, an imposition on the lower castes, such as Shannars 
and Ezhavas, was abolished. In 1815 Kani Parvathi Bai of the 
Travancore State, by a proclamation, prohibited payment of dues 
aganpanam which were customary payments to inlluential persons 
like Mathur Kurup, Vellur Kurup and others on occasions of 
marriage by ordinary persons. The Christian ryots were given 
relief from their customary services connected with the Hindu 
temples and were exempted from work on the Sabbath day. 

Slavery and the caste system proved to be obstacles to the 
growth of a unified society. The Company’s Government, actu¬ 
ated by the liberal tendencies of the time, instituted inquiries 
about the condition of slaves in Malabar. In 1819 the practice 
of seizing slaves for arrears of payment of revenue was 
discontinued. In 1836 the Government ordered the remission 
of annual revenue, derived from slaves on the Government lands 
in Malabar. Finally, slavery was abolished in Malabar after 
1843. In Cochin slavery was extirpated in 1854. Similarly, 
slavery was abolished in Travancore by the famous proclamations 
of September 1853 and June 1855. 

The most important change that occurred in the middle of 
the nineteenth century was the eradication of certain economic 
disabilities under which certain lower classes were labouring- 
During this period there existed in Travancore and Cochin, the 
systems of O.ozhiyam and Viruthi. Oozhiyam was a sort of 
personal gratuitous service and forced labour for the Governments 
of Cochin and Travancore. It was of two kinds, namely, 
(i) compulsory manual labour, and (ii) supply of vegetables 
and provisions for the requirments of the palace and other 
institutions, to render services for occasional repairs to public 
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buildings and assisting the police in carrying messages, guarding 
prisoners, etc. 

Oozhiyam services were abolished in Travanoore in 1865 
and in Cochin in 1866. 

Viruthi was feudal in nature. The viruthi-holdtv had to 
render manual services and supply provisions to the Government 
in lieu of lands enjoyed by him. If the znVw^/n-holder was not 
enthusiastic enough to render adequate services, the lands were 
liable to be resumed by the Government and assigned to some¬ 
body else. It was obviously an oppressive system. In 1894 the 
Viruthikars were exempted from the supply of provisions to 
temi)les and Ootupuras, and viruthi service were abolished. 

Originally the entire land m Travancore was owned by the 
Sirkar (Government), the temples^ the Brahmins and the 
Madampis (feudal chieftains). Davasivom (temple) property 
was under the control of a manager, whereas the Brahmaswom 
(Brahmin) was held by Jenmis (overlords). Jennwm tenure 
was not liable to land tax but when the property was alienated, 
a nominal tax caller rajabhogam was levied. Lands held by the 
Madampis from the very outset was subject to rajabhogam tax. 
Barring Pevaswom, Brahmaswom and the land held by the 
Madampis all other land was owned by the Sirkar, which was 
subject to full assessment of Pattom. Here the Sirkar acted 
as a Jenmi^ 

Ownership of land was subsequently transferred to the 
people which was a great step towards the growth of social and 
economic freedom. By the proclamation of 1865 land “became 
private, heritable^ saleable and otherwise transferable property”, 
and by the Jenmi-Kudiyan proclamation of 1867, the tenants 
were given the right of permanent occupancy and the holders 
of Government lands were transformed into owners of land in 
Travancore. 

In Cochin nothing was done in this direction. Even though 
the British Resident urged Sankunni Menon, Dewan of Cochin, 
to legislate on the model of Travancore, he pleaded for the 
jenmis and no progressive measure was adopted in that State. 

In Malabar the relation between the tenants and land-owning 
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classes was not happy. Agrarian discontent, besides poverty 
and religious fanaticism, was one of the causes of a series of 
Moplah revolts in Malabar. Between 1836 and 1853,• twenty- 
two such outbreaks occurred. The Malabar Compensation for 
Tenants Improvements Act of 1887 (superseded by Act I of 
1900) mitigated the grievances of all agrarian classes in 
Malabar. 

The high-caste Hindus enjoyed several privileges while the 
low castes were labouring under many social disabilities. Certain 
people among the IVIuslims and the Christians obtained, in consi¬ 
deration of large payments, licenses granting various social 
privileges and distinctions, such as use of certain lamps, ornaments, 
immimities and titles. 

As the non-Hindu groups, such as the Christians and the 
Muslims enjoyed important social privileges, change of religion 
proved to be a short cut for the low-aiste Hindus to enhance 
their social and economic [losition. Nevertheless, these con¬ 
verts to other religions suffered from one serious disability. 
They lost their share of property and rights, for, in Hindu Law, 
a Hindu loses his caste and forfeits his rights as a Hindu when 
he changes his religion. The missionaries agitated for Christian 
converts with the result that the Governor-General in Council 
passed an Act in April, 1850, declaring that “changes of religion 
would not deprive a man of his civil liberties”. The Act of 
1859 granted civil liberty to all converts. The rulers of the 
princely States also introduced many reforms under the guidance 
of British administrators. 

The low-caste people were not given access to law courts 
and other public offices because of the obnoxious observance of 
theendal or pollution. The Government of Madras in 1870 
urged upon the Government of Travancore to remove all 
obstacles to the free access of all classes to the courts of justice 
and to public offices in the state and for the enforcement of the 
rule that public servants in their public capacity must lay aside 
all considerations of ixillution, caused by contact with the people 
of lower castes. They criticised the establishment of separate 
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schools for high and low caste pupils as tending to sanction 
continuance of a social discrimination which was detrimental to 
the progress of the people. The Resident wrote to the Dewan 
of Travancore that where access to a court was denied to any 
class of people, that class was, in effect, debarred from obtain¬ 
ing justice, the right of all citizens in a free state. 

The Travancore Government issued orders to the Sadar 
Court to allow all classes access to the courts of justice and 
other public offices. The difficulty was that certain court-houses 
were in close proximit)^ to temples. In such cases jierfect 
freedom of access could not be granted. So the Government 
directed that such of the Court houses which were close to some 
temples might be shifted to some convenient buildings or new 
buildings might be erected for this purpose. Tn all other cases 
complete access to court houses was to be allowed. 

The spread of English education in Kerala brought about 
important changes in the outlook of the [people. Tt kindled the 
spirit of nationalism which motivated the people to work for 
social solidarity and jxilitical independence. 

Political action at first was purely constitutional. It took 
the form of sending petitions to the Government, demanding 
redresS' of grievances or in some cases correction of administra¬ 
tive abuses. Press campaigns were allso resorted to in carry¬ 
ing on agitation in the country. Friendly and constructive 
criticisms on Travancore affairs used to appear in the succes¬ 
sive issues of the Madras Aihcnccum and the Indian States¬ 
man. 

Agitation took a different form when the students of the 
Trivandrum College came to the fore in 1882. In 1883 some 
articles appeared in the columns of the Western Star, attacking 
the Travancore administration. The theme of some of these 
articles was the importation of outsiders into the service of the 
State in preference to the sons of the soil. Three students of 
the College played the leading part in the publication of these 
articles which created some flutter at the time. The three boys, 
namely, G. P. Pillai, N. Raman Pillai and R. Ranga Rao, were 
expelled from the College. This episode of the rustication of 
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stiuleiits greatly helped to rouse the political consciousness of the 
people. 


II 

British Malabar played a prominent part in the national 
movement for the achievement of India’s independence. The 
Indian National Congress had its followers from Malabar from 
very early times. In 1897, C. Sankaran Nair, a distinguished 
son of British Malabar, presided over the Amraoli session of 
the Congress. In 1908 a District Congress Committee was 
formed in Malabar. A branch of the Home Rule League, 
founded by Dr. Annie Besant in 1916, was opened in the district. 
From 1916, district cx)nferences were held in Malabar to bring 
to the notice of the Government the grievances of the people. 

The First World War (1914-18) gave a new impetus to 
the national movement in Malabar. The fifth Malabar District 
Political Conference, held at Manjiri on April 28, 1920, in the 
presence of Dr. Annie Besant passed a resolution declaring the 
Montagu-Chelinsford Reform of 1917 to be unsatisfactory. 
The Non-Co-operation movement, started by Mahatma Gandhi 
in 1920 after the Nagpur Congress, had its impact on Malabar4 
It led to widespread boycott of foreign goods, educational 
institutions and courts of law in the district. The Khilafat 
movement also created a great stir among the Muslims in 
Malabar. The Congress took the lead in organising the Khilafat 
agitation, and so the nationalist and the Khilafat movements 
became co-terminous for some time. Mahatma Gandhi and 
Maulana Shaukat Ali visited Malabar to organise Khilafat 
committees. In April, 1921, the first All-Kerala Political 
Conference, attended by delegates from Malabar, Cochin 
and Travancore, was held at Ottappalam with T. Prakasam 
presiding. 

The Malabar Rebellion of 1921 was a revolt of the Moplahs 
in some parts of Malabar. It was sparked off Fy the Khilafat 
movement, and took a violent turn mostly due to the Reign of 
Terror unleashed by the British Raj. The Moplahs committed 
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excesses by attacking police stations, looting Goverment treasuries 
and destroying Government offices. The Government suppressed 
the rebellion ruthlessly with the help of British and Gurkha 
troops. 

'i'he post-war period saw the birth of political journalism 
in Malabar. The Malayalam daily Mathruhhumi was started in 
1925 at Calicut by K, P. Kesava Menon and other Congress 
workers, and the Al Amin in 1924, by the veteran Congress 
leader Abdul l^haman in the same place, to popularise the 
message of the Congress. A movement for tenancy reform 
was also started under the leadership of Mannath Krishnan 
Nair and others which finally forced the Government to pass 
the Malabar Tenancy Act in 1930 for the emancipation of the 
tenants. 

The movement for boycott of the Simon Commission in 
1928 gave rise to a new political awakening in Malabar. The 
fourth All-Kerala Political Conference met at Payyannur in May 
1928 under the Presidency of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and 
adopted Puma Swaraj as the goal of the national movement. 
As a part of the Salt Satyagraha. movement in 1930, the 
S<ityagrahis marched to Payyannur in North Malabar to conduct 
Satyagraha under the leadership of K. Kelappan, Mohammed 
Abdur Rahaman, K. Madhavan Nair and others. The Govern¬ 
ment resorted to repression to crush the Satyagraha. In 1932 
Malabar played a significant part in the Civil Disobedience 
Movement following the failure of the Round Table Conference 
held in London. It was followed by large scale arrests and 
imprisonment, and a large number of women also took part in the 
struggle. Following the withdrawal of the Civil Disobedience 
Movement in 1935 the Congress party in Malabar split up into 
two wings, the Rightists and the Leftists. In spite of this split, 
the Congress candidates from Malabar won the elections to the 
Madras Legislature held in 1936 and the Malabar Congress 
leader K. Raman Menon became a minister in the cabinet of 
Raj agopalachari. 

Meanwhile, the Muslim League appeared on the political 
scene as an important force. Branches of the All India Muslim 
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League had already been set up in Malabar in 1917. But it 
was after the victory of the Muslim League candidates in the 
elections to the Central Legislature in 1934 from Scrtith Canara 
Constituency that the League became an active force in Malabar 
politics. 

The left wing of the Congress party in Malabar emerged 
as the Communist Party of Malabar in 1939. The leftists left 
the Congress en bloc and joined the ranks of the Communist 
Party. As the Communist Party adopted a policy of co-opera¬ 
tion with the British Government in their war efforts during the 
Second World War, “the Quit India” movement launched by 
Mahatma Gandhi did not have much impact on Malabar. But 
a youth wing of the Congress under the leadership of Dr. K. B. 
Menon formed themselves into a socialist group and took part 
in the “Quit India” movement. They organised meetings and 
demonstrations^ defying the Government ban, and organised 
boycott of educational institutions and law courts. 

As the official Congress policy was one of non-intervention 
in the affairs of the Indian States, there was no organised politi¬ 
cal activity for long in Travancore under the auspices of the 
Congress. The political agitation early in the twentieth century 
was directed against the policies of Diwan P. Raja Gopalachari 
in the reign of Maharaja Sree Mulam Thirumal. K. Ramakrishna 
Pillai, editor of the Swadesabhimani, wrote trenchant articles, 
attacking the Diwan. The result was that he was deported 
from the State by a Royal Proclamation in September, 1911. 
In 1919 a Committee of the Indian National Congress was 
formed in Trivandrum on the initiative of A. K. Pillai, V. 
Achutha Menon and others. They organised a boycott, of 
foreign goods. There was a serious students’ agitation in 1922, 
protesting against the increase of tuition fees. In 1924 was 
started the Vaikam Satyagraha by T. K. Madhavan, the disciple 
of the great saint and social reformer Sree Narayana Guru, with 
the blessings of Mahatma Gandhi, for securing access of the 
non-caste Hindus to the public road in front of the Vaikam 
caste-Hindu temple. The satyagrcha gathered momentum as 
many prominent leaders among the caste-Hindus themselves like 
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Mannath Padmanabhan, K. Kelappan and K. P. Kesava Menon 
joined the satyagraha agitation. It was a milestone in the free¬ 
dom struggle, as it was a struggle for civil rights and against 
caste oppression. The Youth League, formed in 1931, played 
a leading role in organising the boycott of foreign goods during 
the Civil Disobedience movement of 1932-35. 

The Nivarthana movement has an important place in the 
history of the freedom movement in Travancore. The Nivar- 
thana (Abstention) agitation was started by the Ezhavas, the 
Muslims and a section of the Christians as a protest against the 
constitutional reforms of 1932, due to glaring inadequacy of re¬ 
presentation in the legislature provided for these communities 
as against over-representation for the Nair community. The 
agitators formed an organisation called the Samyiikta Rashtriya 
Samiti (Joint Political Congress) and exhorted the voters to 
abstain from wting in the elections under the new scheme. The 
movement spread to all parts of the state and some of its leaders 
like C. Kesavan were arrested. Finally, the Government had 
to yield, and a si>ecific number of seats were allotted to the 
Ezhavas, the Muslims and the Christians. 

In 1938 the Joint Political Congress transformed itself into 
a new organisation called the Travancore State Congress, with 
a view to achieving full responsible Government for the people 
of Travancore. The organisation resorted to agitation, and the 
Government under the diwanship of Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer 
resorted to repression. A Civil Disobedience movement began 
on August 26, 1928, and spread all over the state. Police opened 
fire at Neyyattinkara and Alleppey, and the leaders of the agita¬ 
tion were arrested. Finally, at Mahatma Gandhi’s intervention, 
the memorandum containing charges against the Diwan which 
had been presented to the Maharaja was withdrawn, and this 
led to a split in the organisation. A radical section left the 
Congress and later formed the Communist party. 

The '‘Quit India” movement in 1942 did not have any serious 
impact on Travancore. In January, 1946, Sir. C. P. Rama- 
swami Iyer announced a scheme of constitutional reform on the 
“American model”. The State Congress rejected the scheme. 
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The Communists organised a violent struggle in their strong¬ 
holds in the Alleppey district. In September, 1946, there was 
a violent mass upheaval in Punnapra and Vayalar. The Travan- 
core Government declared martial law, and a bloody battle 
followed between the workers of Vayalar and the armed forces 
and police deployed by the Government. Hundreds lost their 
lives. Public opinion became strongly adverse to the Uiwan. 

After the Indian Independence Act of 1946. Sir C. P. Rama- 
swami Iyer made an attempt to create an ‘independent’ Travan- 
core which aroused bitter opposition. Once again agitation 
was followed by repression. There was an unsuccessful attempt 
on Sir. C. P. Ramaswarni Iyer’s life. He resigned on August 
19. 1946. On March 24. 1948. the first popular ministry was 
sworn in with Pattom A. Thanu Pillai as the Chief Minister. 

The national movement in British India led by the Indian 
National Congress had its impact on Cochin also. A Committee 
of the Congress was functioning in Trichur as early as 1919. 
Several Congressmen from Cochin took an active part in the Non- 
Co-operation and Civil Disobedience movements in British India. 
In 1936 there took place the “Electricity Agitation’’ against the 
Cochin Government, which, under its Diwan Sir R. K. Shanmu- 
kham Chetti, had decided to entrust the distribution of electric 
power in the Trichur town to a private company. The agitation 
assumed the proportions of a truly popular movement, and served 
to bring the influential Christian community of Trichur into the 
national movement in the State. In 1937 a political conference 
was held at Trichur, and the talk of an agitation for responsible 
Government in Cochin was in the air. Meanwhile the Cochin 
Government announced a scheme of constitutional reforms to 
placate public opinion. Unlike the Travancore Government, the 
Cochin Government followed an enlightened policy of meeting 
the demand for responsible Government by stages. By the 
Government of Cochin Act passed in 1938, a system of dyarchy, 
with popular ministers being given charge of certain departments 
of government, was introduced. But this did not satisfy the pro¬ 
gressive section of the population. 

In 1941 a new organisation called the Cochin State Praja 
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Mandal was formed with the goal of achieving responsible 
government. The Government of Cochin banned its first annual 
session in January, 1942. But the ban was violated and the 
conference held. Some delegates were arrested and jailed. 

In response to the “Quit India movement”, political agitation 
was revived in Cochin. The popularity thus gained by the 
Praja Mandal enabled it to win 12 out of the 19 seats it con¬ 
tested to the Legislative Assembly in May, 1945. Following the 
annual session of the Praja Mandal in July, 1946, it launched 
upon a statewide agitation for self-government in Cochin. On 
August 17, 1946, the Maharaja sent a message to the legislature 
informing that all departments of State Government except Law 
and Order and Finance would be transferred to the popular 
ministers. The Praja Mandal accepted the offer, and in alliance 
with two other small groups formed the Ministry. On August 
14, 1947, the Maharaja issued a proclamation, transferring even 
the remaining departments of Finance and Law and Order 
from the Diwan to the jx^pular Ministry. But, following a 
lathi charge by the police at Ernakulam, all ministers, except 
T. K. Nair who was in charge of Law and Order, resigned and 
a new cabinet headed by T. K. Nair was sworn in. 

In the general elections held in 1948 to the Cochin Legisla¬ 
tive Council Praja Mandal Party obtained a clear majority. By 
this time the Praja Mandal was merged into the Indian National 
Congress, and thus the first Congress ministry assumed office. 
On July 1, 1949, the state of Cochin was merged with Travan- 
core and by the reorganisation of states, the Kerala State was 
formed on 1st November, 1956, by the unification of the three 
units. 


Ill 

It is to be stated at the outset that no comprehensive work 
dealing with the subject with historic objectivity has so far been 
written on the nationalist movement in Kerala. The Regional 
Records Survey Committee constituted by the Kerala Government 
has, however, prepared two volumes dealing with the movement 
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up. to 1938, which are in the press. Some books give a bird’s 
eye view of the nationalist movement. Other works are greatly 
subjective, containing the experiences of certain individyals who 
took an active part in the movement, such as autobiographies, 
biographies, reminiscences or recollections. All these works 
form a valuable source of information for writing the history 
of the nationalist movement, but in themselves do not furnish a 
complete and .comprehensive picture of the movement. 

Of the published works, Kcralathile Swaiiianthriya Saniaram 
by C. Narayana Pillai and K. Damodaran, presents a full 
narrative of the freedom struggle from the beginning to the end. 
The book depicts in simple Malayalam the important events of 
the movement in a superficial manner. It is intended for the 
general reader and tries to give him a general idea of the nature 
of the movement. No research work seems to have been done 
for compiling the work, nor is it the result of a deep study. The 
book seems to be a compilation of the newspaper accounts of 
important events in the movement coupled with the direct 
knowledge the authors acquired in their respective roles as 
participants in the movement. 

A very rare book that deals with the early phase of the 
struggle, conducted by educated men for securing social and 
political rights and for getting a share in the administration of 
Trav'ancore, is Travancore for Travancorcans, a collection of 
articles written by G. P. Pillai (now out of print). The book 
touches all aspects of the struggle in a masterly way. The book 
contains an account of the Malayali Memorial agitation, com¬ 
ments on the Memorial by the various newspapers in India, “An 
open letter to Lord Connemara” on the eve of his visit to 
Travancore and other imix)rtant documents. A very comprehen¬ 
sive and effective criticism of the unwarranted interference of 
two favourites of Sri Mulam Thirunal Maharaja in the admins- 
tration of Travancore and the consequent difficulties of the people 
are authoritatively narrated. The struggle started by the sup¬ 
pressed classes, such as the Ezhavas, for elimination of social 
impediments is also delineated. The book furnishes valuable 
material for writing the early part of the freedom movement in 
Kerala. 
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A small book, Father of Political Agitation in Travan- 
core, written by “Keraleeyan” (G. P. Sekhar, son of G. P. Pillai) 
gives a short biographical sketch of G. P. Pillai. It contains an 
account of the Malayali memorial agitation. The part played 
by G. P. Pillai in the Indian National Congress movement, his 
journalistic activities in Madras, and his pioneering work on 
behalf of the Ezhavas in England are mentioned in this book 
with precision and veracity. 

A. K. Pillai’s Keralam Annum Innum is an imiX)rtant work 
in this context. It narrates the history of the Indian National 
Congress in Kerala up to 1935. It is an authentic and scholarly 
work, so far as the Congress movement in Kerala is concerned. 
The author manifests extraordinary capacity for judging and 
evaluating events. 

The leading articles, written by Swadeshabhimani K. 
Ramakrishna Pillai, give an inkling into the social and political 
atmosphere that prevailed in Travancore during the first decade 
of this century. In social matters, Ramakrishna Pillai was not 
very progressive, but in political affairs he had clear and 
modern ideas. He was a champion of the freedom of the press 
and steadfastly asserted^ through the columns of his paper, the 
freedom of the press. His was a model for fearless and up¬ 
right journalism. 

Vyazhavatta Samaranakal by Kalyanikutty Amma gives 
us an account of the life and activities of Ramakrishna Pillai 
including his life after banishment at Cannanore. 

Among published works that treat the subject, autobio¬ 
graphies form a class by themselves. So far a few autobio¬ 
graphies of prominent political workers have appeared of which 
Jeevitha Samaram by C. Kesavan stands foremost. Other works 
of this category are Atmakatha by E. M. S. Nambudiripad, 
Atmakatha and Ente Purva Kola Smaramkal by A. K. Gopalan, 
Kashinjakalam by K. P. Kesava Menon and the reminiscences 
of Kumpalath Sanku Pillai. 

C. Kesavan prominently deals with the struggle for civil 
rights in Travancore. As he stood in the forefront of this, 
struggle, his account is direct, sincere and authentic. But 
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the opinions he expresses on men and events are rather 
sweeping. 

A. K. Gopalan’s works present a hasty and superficial 
account. It seems that he took up the work lightly and finished 
it eflPortlessIy. Nevertheless, it portrays several incidents in 
which he had direct participation, in the fashion and style 
peculiar to himself. 

Kumpalath Sanku Pillai’s reminiscences have been published 
serially in the Kerala Sabdani. It has not yet been published 
in the form of a book. He traces his association with the 
Indian National Congress from the twenties of this century. 
His account is graphic, clear and interesting. T. M. Varghese 
—Jeeva Charithram by E. M. Kovoor is an important book 
so far as the Abstention movement and the movement for 
responsible government in Travancore are concerned. Kovoor 
narrates the story of the struggle for responsible government in 
Travancore in which T. M. Varghese took a leading part. 
Kovoor was also an eye-witness to the struggle. The book 
presents a general idea of the movement. It cannot be regarded 
as authentic, and the author has not tried to verify facts. The 
book will certainly serve as a secondary source for re-construct¬ 
ing the history of the nationalist movement. There are some 
other useful works, such as (1) Democracy in Kerala and Pattom 
Thanu Pillai by Sankara Pillai, (2) Thaolika Chithrangal by 
Ponkunnam Varkey, (3) Sakhav E. M. S. by George, (4) Oru 
Muthirunna Rajya Thanthrajnan by Acharyan, (5) R. Sankar 
Shashtiabda Purthi Memiorial Volume, (6) Niyama Sabha 
Prasangangal by Joseph Chazhikatt, (7) Aiykya Kerala by Sree- 
kantan Nair, (8) Constitutional Experiments in Kerala by Rama- 
krishnan Nair, (9) Kerala the Malayalikalute Mathrubhumi, 
Part I, and British Bharanathin Keezhil, Part II by E. M. 
Sankaran Nambudiripad are useful publications, (10) Keralathile 
Congress Prasthanam by Perunna K. N. Nair, (11) Keralathile 
Karshaka Prasthanam by A. K. Poduval, (12) KhUafat Ormakal 
by Moozhikunmath Brahmadathan Nambudiripad, (13) Ente 
Nadu Kadaihal by Swadesabhimani Ramakrishna Pillai, 
(14) Kerala Congress Directory, (15) Kerala Directory and 
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Mmgatha Ormakal by Professor Mundassery also belong to the 
same catagory. 

The Kerala District Gazetteers, edited by A. Sreedhara 
Menon give very brief but authentic accounts of the freedom 
movement in the diiferent districts of Kerala. 

History of Kerala, compiled under the auspices of the Kerala 
History Association, which is in print and expected to be 
released shortly gives an objective account of the history of the 
freedom movement in Kerala. 

The articles published in the Malayalam dailies like the 
Mathriihhumi and the Al Amin in Calicut during the twenties 
and thirties of this century give a vivid account of the freedom 
struggle from time to time. 'The Malabar State Manual by 
Logan, the Cochin State Manual by C. Achutha Menon and the 
Travancore State Manual by Nagamiah are also valuable sources 
of information for the early phase of the struggle for freedom 
in the three states of Kerala. 


IV 

There is no paucity of material so far as the nationalist 
movement in Kerala is concerned. In fact, its abundance is apt 
to bewilder the research worker. 

The official records constitute the original and most depend¬ 
able source material for the freedom movement in Kerala. 
Certainly there would be a report about political occurrence of 
any consecjuence in the Government Record Office. With the 
establishment, of the British Raj in India, they took a very 
serious note of the political developments and activities in this 
country and the police and magisterial officers sent daily reports 
to the Government about such activities. They organised a very 
efficient system of intelligence as well. So the Government 
records are the principal source material for writing the history 
of the nationalist movement. In the states also the Goverment’s 
attitude towards political activities was the same as in British 
India. The confidential and political files of the Government 
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of Madras for Malabar area, called An Under Secretary’s Series, 
the C. S. Series in Travancore and the Confidential Record of 
Administration for Cochin are the main sources. Some* Govern¬ 
ment publications, such as Gazettes, Administration Reports, 
Rejwrts of Leg^islative Assembly and Council Proceedings, pro¬ 
paganda pamphlets, etc., form another dependable source. These 
are available in the Government record,offices, such as the Kerala 
State Archives, the English Records, Trivandrum, the Central 
Records, Krnakulam, and the Madras State Archives. 

Another source of relevant material is the old files of news¬ 
papers. Some old papers are defunct, but extracts of them are 
preserved in the Madras State At chives. Leading libraries in 
the State keep old issues of newspapers. Press cuttings are 
available in Government Record Offices which constitute a very 
valuable source for this purpose. 

The next imj^xirtant item is party literature or the records 
kept by political parties. Even though much material is lost 
owing to frequent laids by police, yet there exist the records of 
political parties in the possession of several party workers. 

Other sources are the published biographies of national 
leaders, their reminiscences and recollections. These are avail¬ 
able in libraries. 

There is considerable material in the hands of private 
individuals. 


V 

No complete, authentic and serious study on the subject has 
so far appeared. The books already published and mentioned 
above cannot be taken as authentic, analytical and comprehensive. 

No aspect of the freedom movement is adequately dealt with 
in these publicatio'ns. So a comprehensive study of all aspects 
of the nationalist movement in Kerala is yet to be made. 

The two volumes already prepared by the Regional Records 
Survey Committee deal with all the aspects of the nationalist 
movement in this state fully and authentically. Social, political 
and economic aspects as well as the constructive programme, 
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such as promotion of Khadi and Swadeshi, dissemination of 
Hindi, Harijan uplift, temperance, etc., have been satisfactorily 
dealt with. The printing of the first volume is complete, and 
that of the second volume has commenced. 



14 • Karnataka 


Dr. K. R. Basavaraja 
(Karnatak University, Dharwar) 


I 

The disintegration of Karnataka which extended from the 
Godavari to the Cauvery and which had built up its own dis¬ 
tinctive culture commenced m the early nineteenth century. The 
northern districts were included in the Bombay Presidency, and 
were directly governed by the British ; the north-eastern districts, 
were given away to the Nizam of Hyderabad ; the southern parts 
of Karnataka like the Bellary and the Kanara districts became part 
of the Madras Presidency ; and other districts were included in- 
the Mysore State, administered by the prince there. This break¬ 
up of Karnataka continued till 1956 when the Kannada-speaking 
areas were reorganised into one state. To-day it is known as- 
the Karnataka State. 

The nationalist movement in Karnataka has to be studied in 
the background of the All-India movement. Further, it has to* 
be studied in the context of the British ix»licy towards India, viz.„ 
the perpetuation of the conservative and reactionary elements in 
the country. The great awakening in India in the second half 
of the nineteenth century as a result of the impact of the West 
enabled the Indians to see the contrast between the liberal pro¬ 
fessions of the British statesmen and their activities in their 
dependencies. The feeling of unrest and dissatisfaction there¬ 
fore rapidly grew in India. During the period under review 
there also occurred a number of famines followed by diseases 
which carried away large numbers of people. Measures adopted 
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iDy the Government were often belated, half-hearted, halting and 
inadequate. 

Precisely at midday on the 28th of December, 1885, the first 
National Congress met at Bombay under the chairmanship of 
W. C. Bonnerjee. The first Congress performed the spade-work 
in the field of national unity and regeneration. While the nation 
was thus opening a bright chapter in its history, Karnataka did 
not lag behind, though it was singularly unfortunate in being 
divided and included among various provinces. The people of 
Karnataka were keenly interested in the national activities. 
Leaders like Narayan Chandavarkar of Karwar, Sri Bhate of 
Belgaum and many others from North Karnataka attended the 
Congress sessions from its inception. Kolachala Venkata Rao 
represented Bellary in the first Congress. It was in fitting re¬ 
cognition of the services of these men that Narayan Chandavarkar 
was elected President of the Lahore Congress in 1900. Through 
newspapers like the Maratha, the Kesari, and the Dnyana 
Prakash, the political ideas of Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Gopala 
Krishna Gokhale and a number of other leaders became familiar 
among the people of North Karnatak. Amrnembal Govinda Pai, 
the indefatigable leader of South Kanara, trained many young 
men like Narayan Baliga for national work. Mysore under its 
benevolent prince was already having a Representative Assembly 
and a Legislative Council where the demand was raised for 
further reform. M. Venkatakrishnaiya was the foremost among 
those who wanted the political movement in the Mysore State to 
maintain the tone of the movement which was going on in the 
British-administered provinces. Karnataka was fully awake to 
the upsurge of the national feeling, and the dynamic personality 
of Tilak infused an intense spirit of nationalism in the people 
there. The disturbed state of affairs in 1896 was further aggra¬ 
vated by an outbreak of plague in Northern Karnataka in 1897. 
It is said that Swami Vivekananda during his short stay at 
Belgaum roused the people of Karnataka to a pitch of national 
enthusiasm as no other force had done earlier. The people were 
becoming more and more enraged at the repressive policy of the 
British Government. 

Lord Curzon’s partition of Bengal (1905), ostensibly for 
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administrative convenience, sought to win over the Muslims who- 
formed a majority in the eastern part, and succeeded in its aim 
for a time. But the resentment that Lord Curzon aroused be¬ 
came a conflagration, and the younger generation and the 
extremists were now convinced that nothing short of an intense 
agitation and struggle would induce the British to listen to their 
demands. 

The stimulus in the fight for freedom came from Lokamanya 
Tilak whose political vision comprehended the whole of India 
and not merely Maharashtra. The four cardinal points of the 
struggle were Swarajya (Self-Government), Swadeshi (use of 
indigenous products), Boycott and National Education. In 
Karnataka meetings were held at many places. Alur Venkata 
Rao, Sakkari Balachar, Krishna Rao Muduvedakar, Ananta Rao 
Dabode, and many others undertook extensive tours, and spread 
the nationalist ideas. There was a spontaneous res^xinse to the 
call of Swadeshi. Factories were established at different places. 
A Karnataka Industrial Conference met at Dharwar in 1907 to 
decide upon the lines of development of Swadeshi industry. The 
boycott of foreign goods went along with this resurgence of 
Swadeshi. Cloth made in Karnataka was sent even to Bengal. 
'I'he national schools which were opened at many places like 
Dharwar, Belgaum, Nargund and Navalgund made this awaken¬ 
ing permanent. 

The arrest of Tilak in 1908 sent a wave of detestation for; 
the British rule throughout the country. During this period the 
movement was led by Ammembal Srinivasa Pai, Srinivasa Baliga, 
K. R. Rao and Penje Mangesh Rao in South Kanara, and by 
Kolachala Venkata Rao and Sabhapati Mudaliar in Bellary. The 
districts which were under the Mysore State began to have the 
rudiments of constitutional government. In the districts ruled by 
the Nizam and in Coorg the political awakening was not as pro¬ 
nounced as in other parts of Karnataka. The passing of the 
Indian Press Act in 1910 adversely affected the Karnataka papers 
like the Chandrodaya, the Hindustan Samaehar, the Rajahamsa, 
the Dharwar Vritta and others. 
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The First World War profoundly altered the course of 
events. Gandhiji entered the political arena. His politics was 
the politics of action. The sixteenth Bombay Provincial Confer¬ 
ence was held at Belgaum in 1916, and Gandhiji, Tilak and 
Dadasahib Karandikar were among the leaders who attended it. 
Resolutions requesting the Government to grant Home Rule and 
permission to raise a volunteer army were passed along with re¬ 
solutions relating to the use of Swadeshi articles and maintain¬ 
ing unity in the country. The eighteenth Bombay Provincial 
Conference was held at Bijapur in 1918 under the presidentship 
of Vithalbhai Patel. Gandhiji and Sarojini Naidu attended it. 
Parts of Karnataka were under the benevolent rule of an Indian 
prince and a galaxy of competent and liberal-minded Dewans. 
The people of the Mysore state were awake to the national pro¬ 
blems and began to agitate for more powers to be given to the 
Representative Assembly and curtailment of the powers of the 
Dewan. 

After 1920 there was a remarkable rise of enthusism for 
carrying on the Congress activities as a result of the formation 
of the new Congress province for Karnataka (K.P.C.C.). The 
princely state of Mysore was also steadily progressing. The 
Congress held at Belgaum in 1924 may well be described as the 
Unity Congress for everybody’s attention was focussed on bring¬ 
ing about unity, not only in the Congress ranks but also in the 
country. Karnataka responded to the call of Gandhiji. Khadi 
and village industries spread over a large part of Karnataka ; 
Congress organisations were set up in many places ; and between 
1922 and 1925 national leaders like Rajagopalachari, Deshabandhu 
Das, S. Srinivasa Iyengar, Lajpat Rai, Konda Venkatappaiah, 
Jamnadas Mehta, Pattabhi Sitaramaiah and many others toured 
all over Karnataka to keep the nationalist spirit alive. Karnataka 
workers like Dr. N. S. Hardikar, Srinivasa Rao Kaujalgi, 
Gangadhara Rao Deshpande, Krishna Rao Muduvedkar, Viswa- 
natha Rao Joshi, Kadapa Raghavendra Rao, Datta Rao Majli, 
and R, R. Diwakar toured all over Karnataka, delivering speeches 
which kept the national objective clear before the minds of the 
people. 
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Communal tension was also rising' in this period. Gulbarga 
witnessed the perpetration of horrible atrocities against the 
Hindus. During the years 1925-1928 Gandhiji devoted himself 
to the constructive programme and the spread of Congress 
ideology among the masses. Karnataka followed the lead given 
by Gandhiji. 

The old Mysore State was the foremost among the native 
states to adopt many aspects of the constructive programme like 
Khadi and the revival of rural industries. The women of 
Karnataka did not lag behind in associating themselves with the 
national and social activities. Karnataka was fortunate to have 
at this time leaders of lofty patriotism and unswerving readiness 
to sacrifice everything for the motherland. Hardikar Manjappa, 
Dr. N. S. Hardekar, Gangadhara Rao Deshpande, Karnad 
Sadasiva Rao, Kamalabai Chattopadhyaya were only a few among 
a large number of patriots. 

In 1928 the whole country had been transformed into a 
store-house of new energy and its determination was seen in the 
Bardoli Satyagraha. The Civil Disobedience Movement launched 
in the North Krmara district was a bright event of the freedom 
movement in Karnataka. Leaders in Mysore started demonstra¬ 
tions, conducted flag-hoisting and delivered lectures at many places. 
The authorities also took steps to suppress the movement. Coorg 
was not far behind in responding to the call of the Congress. 
I.^aders there went on picketing at toddy-shops and carried on 
an intensive propaganda for Khadi in villages. 

In the North Kanara district the breaking of salt laws and 
forest laws was successfully carried out. Then came the no-tax 
campaign. Another event which stirred the emotions of the 
people profoundly and intensified the opposition to the British 
rule was the capital punishment meted out to Mallappa Dhan- 
shetti, Srikisen Sardar, Jagannath Shinde and Abdul Rusool 
Kurban Hussain who, though innocent, had been charged with 
the murder of two policemen during the Sholapur riots in May 
1930. 

In 1935 the new Government of India Act came into opera- 
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lion. The Congress now wanted to proclaim to the world that it 
was not merely the educated classes of India, but also the large 
masses of people that wanted freedom for the country. It was 
felt that elections would clearly prove the truth of this assertion. 
Nehru undertook a whirlwind tour of the country with his 
characteristic energy and drive. His tour of Karnataka between 
the 10th and the 17th of February, 1937, was a triumphal march. 
Rajendra Prasad also toured many places in Karnataka. The 
Congress ministries which were formed in seven out of the eleven 
provinces amazed every one by their industry, their grip over the 
problems of government and the zeal which they showed in 
working for the people’s welfare. Meanwhile Jinnah emerged 
as an open enemy of the Congress. Karnataka responded magni¬ 
ficently to the Quit India Movement launched in 1942. The epic 
struggle of Isoor in the Old Mysore State that took place in 
September, 1942, is one of the most thrilling and blood-soaked 
chapters in the history of the freedom struggle in Karnataka. 
Finally, in 1947 Britain withdrew from India after partitioning 
the country. This withdrawal was the cumulative result of the 
■operation of historical forces in India, in England and elsewhere. 

An imposing galaxy of Indians stand out prominently in this 
nationalist movement. But towering above them all, like the 
Everest in the midst of the mighty Himalayan peaks, stands the 
figure of Gandhiji. 


II 

Secularisation of Indian literature was one of the important 
effects of the British rule in India. ^ The Indians began to use 
new forms of literature in their languages. Bengal was the first 
to come imder the influence of Western thought and culture. 
Karnataka also produced outstanding men of letters who contri¬ 
buted to the political and social awakening. Among them were 
to be found prose-writers, poets, novelists and writers of folk 
literature and dramas. 

Hardekar Manjappa, widely known as the Karnataka Gandhi, 
wrote many works on the nationalist movement. Gandhism was 

15 
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the central theme of Manjappa’s works. He believed Gandhism 
to be an ecclectic creed, and compared it in his Mahatma Gandhi 
Praneeta Satyagraha Dharma with the basic tenets t)f Islam, 
Christianity and Buddhism. He found parallels to all the 
Gandhian ideals except khadi in the scriptures of these religions. 
In another work, Echehetta Dharata, Manjappa considered briefly 
the constitutional problems of free India. Broadly he distin¬ 
guished three types of political system : constitutional monarchy, 
the American system of democracy, and the Russian type of dic¬ 
tatorship. He also defined these systems in terms of imperialism, 
capitalism and socialism respectively. Pie argued that free India 
will be influenced by all these systems. Pie believed that India 
would do well to follow the American model, after purging it of 
such defects as economic inequality. He ruled out the Russian 
model altogether. 

With the Gandhian revolution in our political life, there also 
came about a revolution in Kannada literature. Gandhiji believ¬ 
ed that art or literature was not for its own sake but for making 
the human life fuller. Among the several works that Siddavana- 
halli Krishna Sharma wrote, Deepa Male, Wardha Yatre, Parna- 
kuti, and Kuladeepakaru are rich additions to Kannada prose. 
His work, Deepa Male, is a very impressive book, containing life 
sketches of the Indian patriots. His style is simple, but very 
powerful and effective. His work, entitled Wardha Yatre, gives 
us a vivid picture of Gandhi ji and his disciples and associates as 
they lived in the Ashram at Wardha. This account was followed 
up in another work Parnakuti, which portrays a close-up study of 
Gandhi ji at Sevagram. 

Penje Mangesh Rao, M. Govind Pai, and K, V. Puttappa 
are some of the distinguished poets who composed poems on the 
national struggle. Penje Mangesh Rao who was a government 
servant published his patriotic poems under his pen-name Kavi- 
sishya. In 1908 he came under the influence of “Vande 
Mataram” and composed the inspiring poem ‘Tookadi key ana 
kaleyadeke kulithe Geleya’. Another patriotic song, composed by 
him was ‘Huttari Hadu’. The song describes in very forceful 
language the heroic traditions of the people of Coorg where Penje 
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Mangesh Rao served the Government as a teacher. He also wrote 
poems on the need to eradicate untouchability as a necessary 
step for the attainment of political freedom. He was the first 
modern Kannada poet to write a poem against the practice of 
untouchability. 

But the most prolific and the most spirited nationalist poet 
of Karnataka was K. V. Puttappa, better known as Kuvempu. 
Puttappa was moved by the epic fight for freedom and composed 
inspiring patriotic poems. Pie was influenced by the writings of 
Bankim Chandra Chatter jee, Rabindranath Tagore, Swami 
Vivekananda, Aurobindo Ghosh, and Mahatma Gandhi. It would 
be impossible to give here a complete list of all his patriotic songs. 
He wrote brilliant poems, voicing the freedom urge of his 
countrymen. He composed magnificent lyrics on Satyagraha, on 
the personality of Mahatma Gandhi and on the sacrifices made 
by the i>eople. Through his poems he gave a courageous call to 
march towards the goal of freedom. His poems reveal not only 
his poetic genius but also his deep love of liberty. K. V. 
Puttappa’s poetry, novels, prose writings and dramas have all 
inspired the younger generation. He has been rightly hailed as 
the Tagore of Modern Karnataka. 

Reference must also be made to T. P. Kailasam, the popular 
play-wright. Though he composed plays on social themes, he had 
the highest regard for the national leaders and the nationalist 
movement. 

B, Venkatacharya and Galaganath, contemporaries of Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee and Rabindranath Tagore, are highly regarded 
pioneer Kannada novelists who, through their popular novels, 
spread the idea of freedom. Venkatacharya translated the novels 
of Bankim Chandra Chatterjee like Devkhaudhurani into 
Kannada. The Kannada readers certainly owe a debt of grati¬ 
tude to him. Venkatesh Galaganath rendered patriotic Marathi 
works into Kannada. He wrote a series of stirring novels about 
the glories of Karnataka. His novels like Madhava Karuna 
Vilasa, Kannadigara Karma Kathe, and Durggada Bichchugatti 
aroused the Kannadigas to a sense of their lost freedom and 
inspired them to fight to regain it. Through his novels Galaga- 
natha succeeded in making the people develop a pride for their 
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country and respect for their culture. His work, Satvasara, had 
a salutary effect on our national character. But the work which 
exerted the greatest influence was his novel, Madha'da karum 
vilasa, a historical work about the great Vijayanagara empire. 
The object of this novel was to depict the greatness of Madhava 
and his philosophy. Every page bristles with the message of 
freedom. Satvaprabhava is still another patriotic novel written 
by him. 

K. K. Shetti in his novel, Desabhakta, depicts the story of a 
London-educated man who turns out to be a freedom-fighter by 
participating in the Civil Disobedience movement. Kanthapura, 
an English novel written by Raja Rao of Mysore, is a fascinating 
story which describes vividly the impact of Gandhiji’s movement 
on the villages. Here the characters are divided into two camps, 
the ruling authority on the one side and the Satyagrahis on the 
other. The historic Dandi March of Mahatma Gandhi forms the 
background. Gandhiji is painted as the invisible God and the 
story of the fight between the followers of Gandhi ji and the 
Government servants is told in an impressive way. 

A number of novels and other kinds of literary works 
appeared on the 1942 Quit India Movement. Vasudevacharya’s 
novel Seremaneya sura is a socio-political novel, describing chiefly 
the jail experiences of political prisoners. Basavaraja Kattimani 
published novels and short stories on the nationalist struggle. 
His work, Swatantryadedege, is a remarkable novel on the free¬ 
dom struggle. His Madi Madidavaru is also a brilliant piece of 
literature on the national struggle. The author depicts in these 
novels the sacrifice of those who suffered or died for the sake of 
our freedom. T, R. Subba Rao’s novel, Rakta Tarpana, con¬ 
veys the new spirit of 1942. Mirji Anna Rao’s Rashtra Purusha 
also deals with the national upheaval. 


HI 


We have a few biographies of some of the nationalist 
leaders which help us to understand the part played by the people 
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of Karnataka in this struggle for freedom. There are also some 
instructive literary works which throw light on the history of the 
Congress, and certain aspects of the struggle launched by the 
people of Karnataka. 

Ra Ve Karagudari’s Senapati Doctor Hardikar is an excellent 
biographical sketch, approximating an autobiography, as the 
author collected all the information from the Doctor himself. 
This is a sketch of the life of a man born in Karnataka who 
made a name all over India through the thick and thin of the 
freedom struggle. He was instrumental in elevating the status 
of a volunteer. He stood for service and discipline. This bio¬ 
graphy was published in 1934. 

Ranganath Ramachandra Diwakar narrates in his work, 
Sereya Mareyalli, written in 1947, his experiences in prisons at 
various places during the freedom movement. While doing so, 
the writer notes the events leading to his arrest and imprison¬ 
ment on many occasions. He spent seven years and ten months 
in prison at various places as a freedom-fighter. Of course, this 
work is interesting and intended to throw light on conditions in 
prison prevailing in those days. R. R. Diwakar’s Kara- 
Nirakaraneya-Vira-Kathe, published in 1955, contains an interest¬ 
ing and instructive description of the no-tax-campaign in Karna¬ 
taka in 1931. The people of North Kanara launched a peaceful 
no-tax campaign, and thus added a brilliant chapter to the history 
of the freedom struggle. Similar instances were occurring in 
other parts of India at this time. Congress Ranna Mahotsava is 
an excellent collection of articles written by the Editorial Com¬ 
mittee of the Sarnyukta Karnataka, a leading Kannada daily. 
This was edited and published by R. R. Diwakar in 1947 on the 
most auspicious occasion of the Independence Day. These articles 
deal with the history of the Congress, its aims and objectives, 
the means adopted to realise those aims and the men who pro¬ 
vided the necessary inspiration and leadership for the whole 
struggle. Of course, this is a brief sketch of the giant Congress 
Party and its struggle for freedom. 

D\octor Hardikararondige is an excellent bouquet of impres¬ 
sions of eminent men who came in close contact with Dr. N. S. 
Hardikar, a luminary of India. This was published on the 
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occasion of the completion of his 60th year in 1950. The impres¬ 
sions of Dr. Hardikar are thrilling and inspiring. His was a 
life dedicated for the service of the humanity. He^stood for 
discipline, order and service. 

Karmayogi Hanumantha Rao, published in 1958, is a short 
biographical sketch from the pen of Ranganatha Diwakar. 
Hanumantha Rao was born in modern Karnataka at a time when 
it w’as awake, fighting for freedom, working for ameliorating the 
living conditions of villagers and establishing cottage industries. 
Throughout his life Koujalgi Hanumantha Rao struggled like a 
hero for solving the problems of the country. He met a heroic 
death. His was a life of dedicated service to his country. Cer- 
iainly he was one of the luminaries of Karnataka. 

R. G. Mutalik Desai’s Sri Hukkerikar Rama Rao is a bio¬ 
graphical sketch, presented on the occasion of Ilukkerikar’s 76th 
birthday. This biography is an adequate outline and serves as 
an excellent introduction to the multifaceted life of Hukkerikar. 
Hukkerikar started as an ardent student and developed into a 
teacher and professor. But the call of patriotism turned him into 
a journalist and a selfless soldier in the struggle for freedom. 
After Independence he became a legislator and Speaker of the 
Upper House in Bombay. He could secure a permanent place 
for himself in the Khadi Commission, the Bharat Sevak Samaj 
and the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi. He built educational institutions 
of various kinds. His life-sketch was published in 1963. 

Ramachandra Vadavi translated from Marathi into Kannada 
the autobiographical work Sri Deshpande Gangadhara Rao 
(1964). Born in a small village in Karnataka, Deshpande played 
a dominant part in the Indian freedom struggle. One could see 
in him the reconciliation of the views of Tilak with those of 
Gandhiji. He was one of the most prominent leaders of 
Karnataka who participated in the freedom struggle. His life- 
history is an inspiring one. 
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IV 

Folk-lore was one of the most popular media for the spread 
of national consciousness among the masses. The struggle was 
not confined to the intellectuals alone. The movement had a 
tremendous impact on the common people as well. In Karnataka 
which is well-known for its ballad literature and the tradition of 
popular drama, this literary means was harnessed for the national 
cause. Popular songs and popular dramas roused the people of 
Karnataka to patriotic endeavour. The ballad-singers inspired 
the masses. Mention may be made of a few outstanding 
Kirtanakaras like Muduvidkar, Burli Bindu Madhava, Kalli 
Tippanna Sastri, Belur Kesavadasa, and ballad-singers like Lavani 
Vishakantha Rao of Mysore, Balappa Hukkeri of Dharwar, 
Baliga of Mangalore, Lavani Nilakanta Rao of Bangalore, 
Sahrnad Saheb of Ranebennur, Lavanikar Basavaraj of Chitra- 
durga and K. R. Lingappa of Tarikere. Special reference must 
be made to Pundur Lakshminarayana Panachittiyar of Mangalore 
who composed many ballads on nationalist themes. Among the 
ballads he published, Balagangarstava had seen four editions by 
1947. His other highly appreciated ballads were Rashtragita 
Ratnakara and Suragiya Gite. 

Information that can be gathered from the diaries of the 
leading freedom-fighters of Karnataka would be of immense help 
in reconstructing the history of the nationalist movement in this 
region. 


V 

Glimpses of the popular fight against the Government in 
'Mysore from January, 1932 to the end of 1939 can very well be 
gathered from the records of the Mysore Government. They 
illustrate how the Government tried to run with the hare and 
hunt with the hound at the same time. Correspondence relating 
to political activities preserved in the State Government Record 
Office throws light on the efforts of the Mysore leaders to merge 
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the local Congress with the All India Congress and the attitude 
of the State Government towards this attempt. 

The Mysore Residency Correspondence helps us to know the 
extent to which the British Government was interfering in the 
internal affairs of the Indian States during 1931-32. 

The court records help us a lot in understanding the role 
played by the freedom-fighters in Karnataka. These records 
often include the statement of the accused and the court’s 
judgment, along with the opinions of the assessors. Thus, for 
instance, in the district court of Dharwar, there are papers con¬ 
cerning the case against the freedom-fighter Gangadhar Rao 
Deshpande for a speech he had made at Navalgund. In Mysore, 
it was the lawyers who first understood the work of opposing the 
autocratic rule of the Dewans and tried to ex|X)se the hollowness 
of the pretensions to democratic institutions by the rulers there. 
The Government promptly arrested some of these lawyers and 
after a trial they were debarred from legal practice. The orders 
made by the High Court of Mysore at Bangalore during the years 
1939-41 narrate how the advocates were debarred from practice 
during the freedom movement. 

Police files also throw a flood of light on the activities of 
the people and their leaders during the struggle. In the records 
office of the Inspector-General of Police, Bangalore, we have for 
instance, the report on the disturbances at Isur leading to the 
gruesome murder of government officials on 28th October, 1942. 
Similarly, the records at the office of the Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police, C.I.D., Bombay Province, Poona, contain, be¬ 
sides many other things, details regarding the subversive activi¬ 
ties in the Belgaum district. 


VI 

Newspapers and periodicals of South India, particularly 
those of Mysore, reveal many details of various aspects of the 
freedom movement in Karnataka. Thus, for instance, with regard 
to the Swadeshi movement in Mysore, the Sadhwi dated 15th 
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May, 1914, tells us that neither our industries nor our agriculture 
could make any appreciable progress even after a period of seven 
years. It declares firmly that unless every one shakes off one’s 
indolence and believes in the gospel of work and learns to be 
self-reliant, our country can never attain greatness. The Sasi~ 
lekha, dated 30th May, 1914, says that it is curious that while 
the Indian National Congress is asking for higher appointments 
being conferred on able Indians, the Maharaja of Mysore over¬ 
looks the claims of Indians and appoints Europeans to high 
offices in the State. The Andhra Patrika of 20th July, 1914, 
notes with regret the lack of progress in the field of local govern¬ 
ment in Mysore State owing to the indifference and neglect on 
the part of officials. Other journals like the Karmtaka, the 
Sampadabhyudaya, the Mysore Star clearly reveal the prospect 
of a popular upheaval during the years 1916-17. 

Regarding fhe Home Rule movement in Mysore we get 
many details from the Sampadabhyudaya, the Satyavadi, the 
Andhra Patrika, the Swadesamitran and the Swarajya of the 
year 1917-1923. 

The Jayakarnataka of September 1934 contains an article, 
‘Nanu kanda Tyagabhumi’ (The Land of Sacrifice I saw) written 
by Parichita. This article gives us glimpses of the movement at 
different places in the North Kanara district. The Sarana 
Sandesa, dated 17th April, 1939, contains a statement by Sardnr 
Veerannagouda and Hallikeri Gudleppa which gives us a clear 
picture of the fearful happenings at Ramdurg on the 7th and 
8th of April, 1939. The same journal, dated 8th May, 1939, 
contains a writing to the effect that Gandhiji's condemnation of 
the Praja Sangha of Ramdurg was somewhat hasty and ill-con¬ 
ceived. The Karnataka Front also takes objection to the hasty 
remarks made by Gandhiji about the tragic events at Ramdurg 
without a full examination of all the facts of the case. 

Papers preserved in the Hyderabad Archives need careful 
study. For instance, the Deccan Times of 7th February, 1880, 
throws light on the Moglai atrocities committed in Gulbarga. A 
study of relevant extracts from newspapers and other journals 
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like the Karnataka Prakasika, the Kannada Suvarte, the Mysore 
Vrittanta Bodhini, the Christa Sabhaparva, the Sartha Sanjeevinh 
the Matha Prakasika, the Vira Kesari, the DhanurdJ^ari, the 
Sadhmi, the Vakkaligara Patrike, the Swadeshahhini, and the 
Sampadabhyudaya^ preserved in the Madras Record Office 
clearly shows that newspapers in Kannada had become aware of 
their duties and responsibilities even in the last quarter of the 
nineteentn century, and were expressing their views fearlessly in 
spite of regulations. They played their role in educating the 
people on the social and political problems of the day. 

The Illustrated Weekly of India dated 26th July, 1956, con¬ 
tains an instructive account written by H. V. Kamath, a freedom- 
fighter. It narrates the circumstances leading to his entry into 
the struggle and the forces that influenced his thoughts and 
deeds.* 


VII 

The History of Freedom Movement in Karnataka (Vol. II), 
edited by Professor G. S. Halappa and published by the Govern¬ 
ment of Mysore in 1964, is the latest and most comprehensive 
work on the nationalist movement in Karnataka. It consists of 
four parts and contains valuable material on the freedom struggle. 
The first part of the volume, beginning with the chapter on the 
western impact, deals with the main stream of the national move¬ 
ment. The second part gives us details of the auxiliaries of the 
National Movement. In these two parts. Professor Halappa has 
given a very good account of the Freedom Movement. Part 
Three of this book presents the memoirs and reminiscences of 
different persons written from different points of view. The 
English translations of some ot tlie Kannada poems and songs 
on the freedom struggle, and some rare photographs and illus¬ 
trations are some of the special features of this volume. The 
Appendix material printed in Part Four contains valuable infor¬ 
mation supplementing the original writing. 


* G. S. Halappa, History of Freedom Movement, Vol. II, pp. 520-551. 
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Thus we notice that there are diverse sources of information 
for the study of the nationalist movement in Karnataka. These 
sources have got to be studied carefully and exhaustively. 


VIII 

Comprehensive writings on the nationalist movement in 
Karnataka are very few. Professor G. S. Halappa’s work on this 
subject fills the gap. Many aspects of the struggle have yet to 
be studied with all the care. The economic aspects of this move¬ 
ment have to be examined. The social set-up and the response 
of each strata of the society to the freedom struggle needs careful 
study. The ideas and the role played by the religious heads and 
institutions during this period also deserve our attention and 
analysis. The role of women in this struggle is yet another 
as[>ect which has to be studied. 



15 • Goa 


Dr. V. T. Gune 

(Directorate of Historical Archives, Panjim, Goa) 


The history of the freedom struggle in Goa is yet to be 
written. However, there are some accounts in 
Portuguese dealing with revolts against the Portu¬ 
guese regime. There are a few pamphlets in 
English about the develojiment of the Nationali.st 
movement during the twentieth century. Attempt 
is made in this article to present a connected story 
of the freedom movement in Goa based on Portu¬ 
guese and English sources. 


I 

The Indian people always opposed the Portuguese domination! 
over India since they got a footing at Goa (i.e., Tiswadi island) 
in 1510 A. D. Earlier, they had organised their first factory on 
the west coast of India at Cochin in 1503 with the permission of 
the local ruler. During the early part of the sixteenth century 
they met with continued opposition on the sea from the admirals 
and seamen of the Indian Powers. They, however, succeeded in 
occupying Salcete and Bardes Talukas near Goa and the coastal 
areas towards the north from Bombay to Daman and Diu by the 
middle of the sixteenth century. The territorial expansion was 
followed by an attempt at the assimilation of the local population 
with that of the Metropolitan Portugal through religious persecu¬ 
tion organised by the Catholic Church. 

The people of Cuncolim, Assolna, Velin and Ambelinn 
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situated on the border areas of Salcete gave the Portuguese a 
bitter resistance and defended their own idols and temples during 
1580-1585. A detailed account of this popular resistance is given 
by F. N, Xavier in his publication, Dosquejo Historico das 
Communidades (Bastora—Goa, 1903). As a result of mass 
conversion, the Hindu caste system continued to exist amongst 
the Native Christians or ‘Naturaes’, as they were called by the 
Portuguese. By the end of the sixteenth century the social 
hierarchy in the Old Conquest talukas referred to above com¬ 
prised the Portuguese rulers and noblemen (Fringi or Reinoes), 
married Portuguese, i.e., Portuguese descendents or Luso- 
Indians, and native Christians or ‘Naturaes’ or ‘Canarins’, and 
gentiles or ‘Gentios’, i.e., the Hindus and others. Due to 
coercive laws of the Church large scale migration' of the Hindus 
to the neighbouring districts under the Indian Rulers took place. 
The lands of the emigrants were distributed amongst the New 
Christians and the estates of their temples were made over to the 
Church. The Luso-Indians belonged to the new privileged class 
next to the Portuguese, and they dominated in both civil and 
military services. The Native Christians adapted themselves to 
the Portuguese way of life, and conflict for power and position 
between them and the Luso-Indians continued till the nineteenth 
century. The Portuguese suffered heavy losses during the 
seventeenth-eighteenth centuries at the hands of their rivals from 
Europe, the Dutch and the English. The Maratha navy harassed 
their ships near Goa and deprived them later on of their Province 
of North (Bassein). 

During this period many Luso-Indians emigrated to the 
Portuguese possessions in Africa and Brazil, and only a few of 
them were left in Goa in the nineteenth century. The colour- 
differences between the new class of Luso-Indians and the 
Native Christians were abolised by Marquez de Pombal, the 
liberal Prime Minister of Portugal in 1774. The Goans or the 
Native Christians thus came into prominence during the nine¬ 
teenth century. 

As a result of the scramble that took place in the Maratha 
empire the Portuguese succeeded in adding to their Old Conquests 
by the end of the eighteenth century the talukas of New Con- 
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quests, belonging to the Maratha Chieftains Savant and Sunda, 
—Pedne, Bicholi, Sattari, Ponda, Sange, Kepe and Kanakona. 
Nagar Haveli near Daman was obtained in jagir from the Poona 
Court in 1781. 

The inhabitants of the newly acquired territories were given 
a solemn assurance abo-ut the protection of their ancient customs 
and usages. They were more influenced by the freedom struggle 
that followed in the adjacent districts of British India during 
the nineteenth century. 

The Hindus before migrating to the neighbouring districts 
engaged in a bitter struggle with the Portuguese for their reli¬ 
gious freedom. The discontent caused amongst the Native 
Christians by colour differences initially encouraged by the Por¬ 
tuguese was rrianifested in the revolt of a Brahmin Christian 
priest, D. Mateus de Castro, and some others of Bardes in 1654. 
It was their scheme to oust the Portuguese from Goa and merge 
it in the neighbouring Adil Shahi kingdom. The detailed account 
of the revolt is not yet available. 

Another attempt at rebellion was made in 1787. Father 
Pinto of Candolim offered his place for the leaders of the revolt, 
and it was therefore known as the Revolt of Pintos (1787). 
The revolt is described in detail in a book, Conspiracao de 1787, 
by Cunha Rivara. Volume VIII of the Collection of Portuguese 
Treaties by Biker contains the original correspondence of the 
rebels. 

The leaders of the revolt in 1787 were two learned priests, 
Caetano Francisco Conto from Panjim and Jose Antonio Gon¬ 
salves of Divar. Having been passed over on account of racial 
grounds, the two went to Portugal to seek redress from the higher 
authorities but met with no success. While in Portugal, the 
two sensitive Goans came in contact with some Portuguese 
intellectuals of liberal outlook. Among them was the learned 
scholar Jose Castadio da Faria who later attained great fame in 
France. This was the time when France was in the throes of 
a revolution. Men's minds were agitated and had started 
questioning the foundations of the existing social order. The 
ferment could not fail to reach the shores of the neighbouring 
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country of Portugal and the young Goans came under the 
influence of the new philosophy of freedom for the human 
spirit. They became convinced that Goa could never breathe 
freely unless it was rid of the Portuguese rule. The two priests 
returned to Goa and discussed their idea with their colleagues 
and associates. They found ready response not only among the 
priestly order but also among the soldiers. Father Pinto of 
Candolim offered his place as a meeting ground to the 
conspirators. The day, time and other details of the rising were 
worked^ but unfortunately, a petty official of Aldona village, 
Antonio Toscano, who had been taken into confidence by the 
rebels hastened to divulge the scheme to the Governor. The 
Government struck ruthlessly and arrested forty-seven persons 
on suspicion. Out of these seventeen were priests and five 
military officers. Severe punishments were inflicted and the 
rising was crushed. 

During the early part of the nineteenth century series of 
disorders and revolts broke out in Protuguese India following 
the revolution that occurred in Portugal and Brazil in 1820. 
The natives took the leading part in them. The leaders of the dis¬ 
turbances seized the Viceroy, and having deix)sed him, appointed 
on the 16th of September, 1821, a provisional junta composed of 
five members. The Goans’ acknowledged leader Bernardo Peres da 
Silva took an active part in the revolt. A new constitution, the 
‘Carta Organic’ granting constitutional powers to the Colonies 
was promulgated in Portugal. In 1822, the first three deputies 
of Portuguese India, including B. da Silva, were elected to the 
Portuguese Parliament. Original correspondence about the re¬ 
volt was published by M. V. D’Abreu in his book Alteracoes 
politicos (Nova Goa, 1862). 

In the year 1834, the Portuguese monarchy was restored 
with Maria II as Queen. The new government appointed 
Bernardo Peres da Silva, a Native of Goa, to the government 
with the title of Prefect. He took over the administration on 
14th January, 1835. His appointment was resented by the white 
bureaucracy in Goa, The Prefect, in compliance with the royal 
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instructions, abolished several judicial tribunals and cancelled the 
military promotions granted by his predecessor. The persons 
who were affected became inimical and rose in revdlt. The 
Prefect ruled for only 18 days and then escaped to Bombay. A 
counter-revolution took place on the 10th of February, and it 
was decided to recall the Prefect. 

On 28th February there was a third revolution, led by the 
Military Governor under the plea that the step was necessary 
as a restraint upon the inhabitants of Goa who wanted to declare 
the Colony independent of Portugal and to massacre all the 
European Portuguese and their descendants resident in Goa. 
The Bombay Government rejected the request of the Provisional 
Government in Goa to treat the Prefect and his partisans as 
criminals. Strict orders were issued to the Magistrates of 
Ratnagiri, Belgaon, Canara and the Political Agent at 
Sawantwadi, not to permit the Portuguese soldiers to march 
through their territories and to disarm those discovered with 
arms. The Prefect retired to Daman, and from there tried to 
recruit soldiers in the Deccan which was again disallowed by the 
Government of Bombay. There functioned for a few months 
two parallel governments, one Portuguese inside Goa, and the 
other, Goan Government at Daman and Diu. 

There was another revolt in 1842, headed by the Secretary 
of the Council and Military Commander. The Governor of Goa 
took refuge in Bombay. The British refused to recognise the 
new government and at the same time declined to help the 
Governor. In 1846, there was a conspiracy to murder the 
Governor on the occasion of the march past in which a Desai 
from Sawantwadi was implicated. (For details, see Historia 
de Goa by P, E, Saldanha, Nova Goa (1925), As Revolucoes 
Poiiticias and Goa sob Dominacao Portuguesa by A. A. Bruto 
da Costa). 

The Goans, brought up in the tradition of loyalty to 
Portugal, also expressed their buniing desire for freedom and 
liberty. Father Jeremias Mascarenhas, citing the independence 
of Brazil, proclaimed in the Portuguese Parliament in 1852 that 
none should wonder if Portuguese India also made a. demand for 
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her independence. Another eminent Goan writer, Francisco 
Luis Gomes, demanded in the Portuguese Parliament in 1862 
complete freedom for Portuguese India, In his Portuguese 
novel Os Bramanes he says, “Imperial men who are moved 
by Justice and not by racialism want India to be ruled by 
Indians”. 

The revolts of the Ranes of Sattari from the New Conqu¬ 
est areas during the nineteenth century were popular in nature, 
and took place because of oppressive measures of the Portuguese 
Government. They had their repercussions on the Indian 
inhabitants from the neighbouring district of the then British 
India. Original correspondence about the Ranes revolts 
will be found in the Bulletin Official series of the Portuguese 
Government. 

P. E. Saldanha’s book referred to above gives in brief a con¬ 
nected story of the events. The Ranes were the Jamindars of 
Sattari Mahal. Tradition has it, that the Ranes were the early 
settlers of the hilly region, covered with forest, and held it despite 
a number of political revolutions outside. When Sattari Mahal 
was made over to the Portuguese by Sawant in 1788, the Ranes 
were given assurance by their new overlords that their special 
rights and privileges would be preserved. The promises were soon 
forgotten and encroachment began. The revolt of 1852 by Dipaji 
Rane was serious and shook the Portuguese dominion to its 
foundation. For one or other reason a number of inam lands 
were declared to have lapsed to the Government. A declaration was 
issued forbidding men not wearing trousers and women blouses 
to enter villages or towns. This was a great handicap to the 
poor classes who could not afford these luxuries. The white troops 
in Goa made this an excuse for assault on women. Dipaji Rane 
raised the standard of revolt in Sattari and challenged the 
Portuguese rule. He seized the Fort of Nanuz in Sakhali Mahal. 
Making Nanuz their headquarters, Dipaji's troops made sorties 
in Bicholi, Ponda, Hemadbarsem and Kanakona, and drove 
out the Portuguese garrisons. The people flocked to the Rane’s 
standard and the latter now advanced to Kumbhar Juve. The 
Governor led a force in person, determined to capture Dipa Rane 
alive, but found himself beaten. The revolt lasted for three 
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and a half years. The Government treasury was empty. Gover¬ 
nor Auren could no longer face the situation. He retired, 
handing over charge to the Government Council in 1855. The 
Council accepted Dipa Rane’s terms. Dipaji was 'presented 
with a dress and a sword, and the honorary title of Captain was 
conferred on him. The British Government observed neutrality. 
They did not agree to the Portuguese proposal that the insur¬ 
gents should be driven back to Goa. But they agreed to remove 
them to a distance from the frontier. 

In 1870-71 there were two attempts at mutiny among the 
troops. The strength of the army had been increased to meet 
Rane’s threat. When attempts were made to reduce its strength 
and effect other economies, there was discontent. Don Augusto, 
the King’s brother, arrived with a company of white soldiers 
from Portugal and broke the mutiny. 

About this time there also occurred the rising led by 
Custoba. Custoba harassed the Government for quite some 
time till he was captured in 1871 with his colleague Shamba 
Desai. Custoba like the Rane used to collect contributions from 
the rich to distribute them among his followers. 

A serious rising took place in 1895. In a way it was a 
sequel to the rising of 1852. The policy of conciliation accepted 
by the Go\^ernment was abandoned by the successive Govern¬ 
ments, and their hand again lay heavy on the people. The ryots 
of Sattari were miserably poor ; the farming system which the 
Government introduced for collection of revenue ground them 
down. 

About this lime the African tribals in Mozambique had 
become restive. It was proposed to despatch troops from Goa 
to quell disturbances in the Portuguese African possessions. 
The troops refused to sail or do any service in Africa and 
revolted. The leadership of the revolt was taken up by Dada 
Rane and the discontented peasantry of Sattari joined hands 
with the rebels. 

There was another incident which heightened interest in this 
revolt. The European officers had roused popular antipathy by 
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their unjust and overbearing conduct. A priest, Francisco 
Alvares, wrote a series of articles in a leading journal, criticising 
the various acts of these foreign bureaucrats and exposing their 
highhandedness. There was a hue and cry against Father 
Alvares. He was thrown into jail and charged with complicity 
in the revolt of Dada Rane. The charge could not be proved 
in a court of law, and Father Alvares were released ; but the 
Governor on his own deported Alvares and several of his 
friends. 

Dada Rane’s revolt went on spreading. He occupied the 
fort of Nanuz and then turned his attention to Bardez. The 
Government treasuries were plundered and military outposts 
attacked. Martial law was declared in the entire province of 
Goa, and Captain Gomes da Costa moved his men up and down 
in pursuit of the insurgents. The entire niahal of Sattari was 
laid waste. But Dada Rane’s men refused to be intimidated. 
They spread their activities right up to the capital. Life and 
property became insecure, and even in the capital everybody lived 
in great dread. The King’s brother arrived with a regiment of 
Portuguese soldiers, but in the jungles of Sattari these could make 
very little effect. He therefore found it convenient to come to 
terms with the insurgents through the mediation of the Shankara- 
charya (a Hindu religious leader). A general amnesty was 
declared rescinding proceedings against the rebels, 

A few years later Dada Rane was implicated in another 
mutiny. Lt. Sival, the military commandant at Valpoi, was 
murdered. An inquiry was instituted. This led to the convic¬ 
tion of three sepoys. From one of the witnesses the fact was 
elicited that Dada Rane had instigated the assassins. On the 
strength of this evidence Dada Rane was deixjrted to Timor. 


II 

The next popular revolt occurred in Goa in 1912. The 
district authorities in Goa were dealing in a high handed way 
with the Rane community v/ho had petitioned against an enhan¬ 
cement of their taxation. When the Government refused to take 
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note of their grievances, the Ranes once more broke into open 
revolt. The Ranes with their followers did not number more' 
than 400 men. Two companies of European infantry |ind a 
battery of artillery arrived from Lisbon, and martial law was 
declared in the entire colony. The revolt was suppressed with 
the greatest ruthlessness, and the Ranes were deported to 
Africa. 

After the Republic of 1910 came into existence Catholic 
religion ceased to be the state religion and the Hindus enjoyed 
equal political rights as others. Goa was given a limited auto¬ 
nomy in 1917. The struggle for self-government continued, 
and the Government Council was replaced by a regular legisla¬ 
tive Council, composed of eleven non-official and seven official 
members. 

After the establishment of a dictatorial regime in Portugal in 
1926, the elected representatives of the colony were sent to the 
Superior Council and not to the Parliament. For constitutional 
development in Portugal, the volumes of Legislacao and Carta 
Organic by A. Gracias, and an article by the present writer, entitled 
‘Outline of the Administrative Institution of the Portuguese’ in 
the Dr. Pawar Felecitation Volume may be referred to. 

In 1926 Goa was rocked by another military revolt. The 
Acting Governor, Senhor Tito Moraes, was forcibly deposed on 
31 July by Col. Arthur Sequeria on account of a decree which 
the former had issued, adversely affecting the salaries and pensi¬ 
ons of the army. The Lisbon Government however refused to 
acknowledge Col. Sequeira’s Government, and ordered his imme¬ 
diate return to Portugal and the reinstatement of Senhor Moraes. 
This took effect on 5 August, T926. By this time the national 
movement had gained adequate momentum in the rest of India, 
and the Goan people could not remain free from the impact it 
had made on the masses in the neighbouring areas. 

As already stated above, during the seventeenth, eighteenth, 
nineteenth and the early part of the twentieth centuries the free¬ 
dom movement in Goa had assumed essentially violent forms. 
However, with the emergence of Mahatma Gandhi on the Indian 
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scene the pattern of the nationalist resistance to the Portuguese 
in Goa underwent a radical change. 

With the founding of the National Congress in 1928 by 
Dr. Tristao Braganza Cunha, non-violence was adopted as the 
guiding principle. The Portuguese constitution of 1933 and the 
Colonial Act of the same year continued and confirmed the 
inferior status of Portugal’s overseas possessions in India. The 
arrogance of the Colonial Act was denounced by the distinguished 
Goan liberal Menezes Braganza. 

In March, 1946, the Goan Political Conference was held at 
Bombay by the Goans from Goa and British India. It demanded 
immediate grant of civil liberties by the Portuguese. At a 
general meeting of the Goa Congress Commitee held in the same 
month a resolution was unanimously adopted demanding imme¬ 
diate withdrawal by the Portuguese from Goa, Daman and Diu. 
From the 18th June, 1946, a campaign for civil liberties in Goa 
was launched under the leadership of Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia. 
Dr. Lohia was prevented from addressing a meeting in Goa, 
subjected to various indignitites and deported back to British 
India. In a famous letter, dated the 18th of July, 1946, concern¬ 
ing the deportation of this leader of the Indian national 
movement, Mahatma Gandhi wrote to the Portuguese Governor- 
General, “He has commanded my admiration for his having 
gone to Goa and put his finger on its black spot. Inhabitants 
of Goa can afford to wait for idependence, until much greater 
India has regained it....Your description of him as ‘stranger’ 
would excite laughter, if it was not so tragic. Surely the truth 
is that the Portuguese coming from Portugal are strangers.'* 

The campaign for emancipation from foreign administration 
in Goa developed on Gandhian lines. It came to be known as 
the Jai Hind movement and took the form of civil disobedience 
or Satyagraha. The leaders of the movement were arrested 
and tried by specially assembled military tribunals, accordled 
savage sentences and some of them were deported to the island- 
fortress of Peniche in Portugal. The campaign continued and 
during the months of June to November, 1946, about 1,500 Goans 
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were arrested, held in police detention for various terms, beaten 
or otherwise subjected to police excesses. 

In 1947, the year of Indian Independence, the Portuguese 
Government took strong measures to suppress the Goans’ 
liberation movement and introduced several thousand European 
and African troops into the colony. The Goan liberation 
movement therefore went underground, and a number of Goans 
fearing for their liberty fled to India and made their way to 
Bombay to join the Goan community there. The Portuguese 
policy of arrest and deportation of freedom-loving Goans 
continued till 1954. 

On the 18th of June, 1954, the Portuguese Government 
arrested over 40 eminent Goans, and subjected many others to 
interrogation. News of these arrests produced the strongest 
emotions in the Goan community of Bombay, and all the 
different Goan parties, .viz., the Goa National Congress, the 
United Front of Goans, the Goan People’s Party and the Azad 
Gomantaka Dal, combined to form an action committee under the 
presidentship of Dr, T. B. Cunha. On the night of 21 July 
after a brief clash between the Portuguese police and the 
freedom-fighters Dadra was liberated. The news of the ‘fall’ 
of Dadra created panic among the police of Nagar Haveli. A 
week later some groups of freedom-fighters and the local inhabi¬ 
tants decided to liberate Nagar Haveli. The Portuguese 
European Administrator, a retired Captain, and the police inclu¬ 
ding several Europeans were so panic-stricken that they sought 
refuge in Indian territory. Thus on August 2, 1954, the 
liberation of the two enclaves of Dadra and Nagar Haveli, 
forming part of the district of Daman, was complete. 

Immediately thereafter an independent administration was 
set up by the inhabitants of these areas with the help of indivi¬ 
dual Goan nationalists. In December, 1955, the Portuguese 
Government filed a complaint against India in the Hague Court, 
and claimed the right of passage of the Portuguese troops 
through Indian territory between Daman and Nagar Haveli. 
The International Court totally rejected this Portuguese claim 
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in 1960. Nagar Haveli was formally incorporated in the Indian 
Union in August, 1961. 


Ill 

The movement for freedom from colonial rule continued 
in the other possessions, Goa, Daman and Diu. The people were 
greatly enthused by the “fall” of Dadra and Nagar Haveli. 
Batches of Goan and Indian satyagrahis joined the campaign 
of peaceful liberation, and entered Goa in protest against continued 
colonial domination. August, 1955 witnessed the glorious, yet 
tragic phase of the campaign. The satyagrahis were fired upon 
by the Portuguese European troops, arrested and savagely beaten 
up, many were brutally killed or expelled, while others were 
thrown into dingy prison cells to await trial. In the trials that 
ensued a distinction was made by the military tribunals between 
the Indians who participated in the movement and tlie Goans. 
Many of the Indians were either expelled or subjected to light 
prison sentences ; many hundred Goans, on the other hand, were 
inflicted the maximum severity of the penal code and sentenced 
to periods of imprisonment up to 28 years ! Of these some were 
deported to notorious convict settlements in Africa and others 
to Portugal. [ For detailed documentation refer to Case concern¬ 
ing Right of passage over Indian Territory (Portugal V. India) 
Vol. 1 to IV, published by the International Court of Justice at 
the Hague and ‘Freedom Struggle of Goa’ in the T. Cuftha 
Memorial Volume, Bombay, 1961 ]. 

Despite the severity of the sentences and depsite the hard¬ 
ships and indignities heaped on the nationalists, the movement 
continued. In fact, between the years 1954 and 1958 several 
hundred Goans, men and women, were arrested, tortured, 
detained and sentenced for participation in the freedom move¬ 
ment. Some were exiled to Africa and Portugal; others 
carried with them the marks of wounds or mutilations, caused 
by the brutal treatment received at the hands of the Portuguese 
police. A long and stormy chapter in Goa’s chequered history 
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was brought to a dose with the expulsion of the Portuguese in 

December, 1961. 

A Bibliography of books, pamphlets, periodicals, etc., for the 

History of Freedom Movement in Goa. 

1. About Revolts 

1. Historia de Goa by P. E. Saldanha, Nova Goa, 1925. 

2. As Revoluxoes Politicos by A. A. Bruto da Costa. 

3. Goa sob a Dominacao Portugueza by A. A. Bruto da 
Costa. 

4. Alteracoes Politicos de Goa by M. V. D’Abreu, Nova 
Goa, 1862. 

2. About Freedom Movement in Goa 

1. Goa’s Freedom Struggle by T. B. Cunha Memorial 
Committee Bombay, 1961. It contains Dr. T. B. Cunha’s 
selected writing on hVeedom Struggle. 

2. This Year of Freedom Struggle by National Congress 
of Goa, Thalak Wadi, Belgaum, 1954. It contains a 
review of the Freedom Struggle up to 1954. 

3. Goa’s Freedom Struggle by Dr. Juliao Menezes, 
Bombay, 1947. It deals with the events of 1946. 

4. The Goa Satyagraha Story by Goa Liberation Council. 

5. Portuguese Rule in Goa, 1510-1961, by R. P. Rao, New 
Delhi, 1961. It gives the story of the freedom struggle. 

6. Nagar Haveli Swatantrya Samgrama, in Marathi, 1958. 

7. The Goa Case by Evagrio George, National Campaign 
Committee for Goa, New Delhi, 1961. 

8. Case concerning Right of Passage over Indian Terri¬ 
tory, India V. Portugal, Vols. I to IV, The Hague, 
Holland, 1962 (Detailed documentation on the Freedom 
Struggle is given in Annex. 115, Vol. III). 

9. ‘An Outline of the Administrative Institutions of the 
Portuguese (16th to 19th cen.)’ by V. T. Gune; 
Dr. A. G. Pcewar Felicitation Volume, 1968,—Constitu¬ 
tional development of Portuguese India is traced 
briefly. 
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Other pamphlets on Freedom Struggle 

1. Portuguese Pockets in India by K. N. Menon, New 
Delhi,' 1953. 

2. A India Portugucsa, Fdicao do Congresso Nacional de 
Goa. 

3. Goa and the Indian Union, Lisbon, 1954 (Dr. Salazar's 
speech). 

4. The Case of Goa, Lisbon, 1954 (Portuguese view). 

5. The Goa Problem by Druston Rodrigues, Bombay 
(opinion of Portuguese intelligentsia). 

6. Nehru on Goa by Goan Freedom Publication, New 
Delhi, 1956. 

7. The Goa Problem by Indian Council of World Affairs, 
New Delhi (1952). 

8. Goa—Goan point of view by Goan League, London. 

9. Inside Goa by Homer A. Jack. 

10. Salazar’s Bluff by Carmo Azevedo. 

11. Goa and United Nations Charter by Ministry of Exter¬ 
nal Affairs, New Delhi, 1960. 

3. Periodicals 

(a) In Portuguese 

1. Boletin do Governo do Estado da India, Panaji (1837- 
1879) and Boletim Official from 1879 up to 1961. This 
was a Government Gazette. Historical Information was 
published under the heading ‘Non official’. 

2. O Ultramar, Margao (1859-1905), in general it was pro- 
Government but liberal. Its Editor was deported to Diu 
during Ranes Revolt of 1895 and its publication was 
banned for two years along with other periodicals in 
Goa. 

3. A India Portuguesa, Margao Orlim (1861 to 1911). It 
was the periodical of the Christian masses. The conflict 
between aristocratic Christians and others was reflected 
in its writings. 

It was the periodical of the political party known as 
Partido Indiana or of Indians. 
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4. Brado Indiana, Paiiaji (1894-95), roused the feeling of 
the people during Rane’s Revolt 1895. Its Editor was 
prosecuted. 

5. O Heraldo, Panaji (1911 cont.), pro-government during 
Portuguese regime. 

6. O Debate, Panaji (1911-1921), advocated rural and 
religious reforms. 

7. Pracasha, Panaji (1918-1929), edited by Hindus, in 
favour of social reforms, opposed Dictatorial regime and 
was banned. 

(b) In Marathi 

The Marathi periodicals were in general influenced by 
the Marathi Press of Poona and Bombay. They con¬ 
tained articles in Portuguese also. 

1. Satsanga, Kumbharjuvem (1902-1910). It was highly 
critical of the British regime also and was banned at 
their request in 1911. 

2. Prachiprabha (A Luz do Oriente), Ponda (1909-1914). 

3. Vidyaprasara (1915-1921). It was the organ of ‘League 
de Propaganda da Instrucao em Goa’, i.e., ‘Literary 
Society of Goa’ founded by Dada Vaidya and Sitaram 
Kerkar in 1911. The revolutionaries from British India, 
Shris Haribhan Phatak, H. M. Joshi, D. V. Apte and 
others had joined the Society in 1914. The Portuguese 
Government treated it as supplementary to Prachiprabha. 

4. Prabhata, Panaji (1913-1917). 

5. Bharata, Panaji-Kepe (1912-1949), its Editor Shri 
Hegde was prosecuted by the Government at least 
25 times. 

6. Bharata Mitra, Rivon (1921-cont.). Many articles on the 
History of Goa were published in it. 

Under the dictatorial regime, due to censor, the 
activity of the Free Press in Goa was practically wound 
up from 1935 onwards. The Vosa da India from 
Margao however sustained itself against many odds. 
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During this period Goans from Bombay published the 
following periodicals : 

Ressurge Goa Ed. Telo de Mascarenhas ; Free Goa by 
Berta Menezes Braganza; Porjecho Avaz by B, B, 
Borkar, Poona; Goan Age by Geraldo. Pereira ; Dudha- 
sagar by B. O. Satorkar ; Deepagrah by Shinkre ; Kranti 
by Azad Gomantaka ’Dal, Belgaum, etc. 









